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PREFACE 


“ Jk LTHOUGH a hundred years have elapsed since the scientific 

/\ study of Buddhism has been initiated in Europe, we are 

/ 1 nevertheless still in the dark about the fundamental 
-^-teachings of this religion and its philosophy. Certainly no 
other religion has proved so refractory to clear formulation.” This 
observation of the late Professor Stcherbatsky made in 1927 {The 
Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 1) remains no less true today. It 
is also a measure of the difficulties which one encounters in this field. 
The vastness of Buddhism is surprisingly immense. An extensive and 
varied literature, canonical, exegetical and systematic, covering a 
period of more than fifteen centuries, is scattered in a score of lan¬ 
guages, Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Chinese and several Mongolian 
languages. Its complexity is no less formidable; its schools and sub¬ 
schools are bewildering in their number and in the twists and turns 
of their thought. The greatest difficulty encountered is the lack of 
an accredited tradition of interpretation which might set aright many 
inaccuracies and shortcomings in our understanding. In spite of these 
admitted difficulties, a determined attempt should be made to under¬ 
stand Buddhism. This is essential for a correct and fruitful under¬ 
standing of Indian philosophy and religion on which Buddhism has 
exercised a profound and permanent influence. Moreover, Buddhism 
forms the staple culture of the south, east and far-east Asian countries. 
A study of Buddhism should also prove valuable as a contribution to 
world-culture. And this may not be without significance in the 
context of the present-day world. 

The Madhyamika philosophy claims our attention as the system 
which created a revolution in Buddhism and through that in the 
whole range of Indian philosophy. The entire Buddhist thought 
turned on the Sunyata doctrine of the Madhyamika. The earlier 
pluralistic phase of Buddhism, its rejection of substance and the 
rather uncritical erection of a theory of elements, was clearly a pre¬ 
paration for the fully critical and self-conscious dialectic of Nagar- 
juna. The Yogacara-Vijnanavada Idealism explicitly accepts the 
Sunyata of the Mfidhyamika, and gives it an idealistic turn. The 
critical and absolutist trend in Brahmanical thought is also trace¬ 
able to the Mfidhyamika. 

Considering the rdle and the importance of the Mfidhyamika, I 
have ventured to appraise it as the Central Philosophy of Buddhism. 
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Modern literature on the subject is neither too plentiful nor free 
from misunderstanding. Our standard text-books on Indian philo¬ 
sophy content themselves with a perfunctory treatment of the 
system. There is a tendency on the part of some critics and his¬ 
torians of thought to dismiss it as nihilism; many even identify it 
with the Vedanta. Such criticism is as uninformed as it is mis¬ 
leading. Stcherbatsky’s book, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvaita, 
is an exception to this. But it is hardly to be expected that in the 
course of about 60 pages, most of which are devoted to polemic and the 
elucidation of the conception of nirvana, anything like an adequate 
exposition of the Madhyamika philosophy could be made. The present 
work is an attempt to fill this gap in our knowledge. It is a full 
study of the Madhyamika philosophy in all its important aspects. 

The book falls into three well-defined but connected parts of 
unequal length. The first is mainly historical: it traces the origin 
and development of the Madhyamika philosophy, its dialectic, as the 
attempt to resolve the conflict that was engendered by the two main 
traditions of Indian philosophy, the atmavada (substance view of 
reality) and the anatmavada (modal view of reality). The antici¬ 
pations of the dialectic are to be found in the celebrated ‘silence’ of 
Buddha, in his refusal to speculate and to predicate empirical cate¬ 
gories of the transcendent reality. The development of the Mad¬ 
hyamika stages and schools of thought and their literature is dealt 
with at some considerable length. The possible influence of the 
Madhyamika on later philosophy, especially on the Vijnanavada 
and the Vedanta, is also indicated. The second and main part is 
devoted to a full and critical exposition of the Madhyamika philo¬ 
sophy, the structure of its dialectic, the application of the dialectic 
to categories of thought, its conception of the Absolute, and its 
ethics and religion. The chapter on the Application of the Dialectic 
is chiefly of historical interest and is somewhat technical; it may be 
omitted on the first reading. The last part of the book compares the 
Madhyamika with some of the well-known dialectical systems of 
the West (Kant, Hegel and Bradley), and undertakes a short study 
of the different absolutisms (Madhyamika, Vijnanavada and the 
Vedanta) whose different standpoints are not generally appreciated. 

There is a measure of risk in comparative studies. No two systems 
of thought or even aspects of them are quite identical or similar. 
On the other hand, if they were absolutely unique, we could not 
differentiate or understand them. My constant endeavour has been 
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to draw distinctions, on every important topic, between the Mad- 
hyamika, the Vijnanavada and the Vedanta. I have also tried to 
understand the development of thought here in the light of the known 
development of similar trends in the West. In particular, I have made 
pointed references to Kant as elucidating aspects of the Madhyamika. 
I have tried to be on my guard with regard to the differences in out¬ 
look and background of Indian and Western philosophy. In spite of 
its shortcomings, the comparative method is perhaps the only way 
by which Indian thought could be made intelligible to the Western 
reader in terms of the philosophical ideas with which he is familiar. 

It is fortunate that we possess not only the basic Madhyamika 
texts but practically all the important ones either in the original 
Sanskrit or as restorations and translations. Help from Tibetan 
sources would certainly have added to our information of the system, 
especially about Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka. This is not, 
however, a serious handicap, as we have Madhyamika texts in Sans¬ 
krit representative of every period right from its inception by 
Nagarjuna to Prajnakaramati’s Panjikd in the nth century a.d., 
when Buddhism practically disappeared from India. Besides, in a 
system which is all dialectic and no doctrine, such additional in¬ 
formation as we may glean from other sources cannot materially 
affect the main exposition and interpretation of its philosophy. 

I have approached my task not as a philologist or an antiquarian, 
but have tried to reconstruct and recapture the spirit of Madhyamika 
philosophy. A history of philosophy is not an out-dated museum 
piece, but a living exposition of ideas; it is essentially a restatement 
and a revaluation. It is possible that my critics may not always 
agree with me in my interpretation of the Madhyamika and inci¬ 
dentally of many aspects of Indian thought. In philosophy, difference 
of interpretation is legitimate, and should even be welcome. I shall 
feel myself amply recompensed if my attempt helps, in some measure, 
in understanding an important phase of Indian thought. 

It is with pleasure that I record my obligations. I must first pay 
my respects to the revered Professor K. C. Bhattacharyya for the 
general standpoint of my exposition. I have greatly profited by the 
published writings of Stcherbatsky, Poussin, Wintemitz, McGovern, 
Radhakrishnan, Vidhushekhar Bhattacharyya and many others. 
Acknowledgement is made of my indebtedness at the appropriate 
places. This book was first submitted as the Doctoral Thesis for the 
D. Litt. Degree of the Benares Hindu University. To my examin ers, 
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Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj, Professor Vidhushekhar Bhattachryya and 
Dr. Benoyatosh Bhattacharyya, I am grateful for their valued 
criticism and helpful suggestions. I am greatly indebted to my 
esteemed friends, Acharya Narendra Deva, Professor G. R. Malkani 
(Director, Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner), Dr. C. Narayana 
Menon (Professor of English, Benares University), Sri B. K. Mallik of 
Exeter College, Oxford and to Mr. A. Alston of New College, Oxford, 
who read the typescript and offered valued suggestions for improving 
the style and presentation. The book would have been much more 
faulty without their help. My deepest and most sustained obligations 
are to my revered teacher, Professor S. Radhakrishnan. The work was 
undertaken under his inspiring guidance. He very kindly revised the 
manuscript and sent me full and most helpful suggestions from Oxford. 
He has also taken a keen interest in the publication of the book, 
encouraging me to hope that it may prove a useful work on the subject. 
I am very deeply indebted to him for all his kindness to me. TheCentral 
Philosophy of Buddhism is respectfully dedicated to him as a token of 
my gratitude and admiration. Professor Radhakrishnan has done so 
much to revive interest in Indian philosophy and Buddhistic studies. 

I am deeply thankful to Mr. K. J. Spalding, Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford and to the late Dr. H. N. Spalding for their en¬ 
couragement and help. Dr. Spalding did me the honour of attending 
my lectures on the Middle and Last Phases of Buddhism given during 
the Michaelmas term of 1949 in the University of Oxford where I was 
Deputy for the Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics for a 
year. Dr. Spalding’s death is a great loss to the cause of Indian culture. 

I am greatly indebted to my young friends, Dr. Rama Kanta 
Tripathi, Dr. Ashok Kumar Chatterjee and Sri K. Sivaraman for 
their active help and co-operation in writing the book; I have been 
immensely benefited by my discussions with them on many topics 
dealt with in the book. 

My thanks are due to the Editor (Professor P. A. Schilpp) and the 
Publishers (Messrs. Tudor Publishing Company) of The Philosophy 
of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, to Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, 
Publishers of The History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, and 
to the Editors of The University of Ceylon Review for permission to 
reproduce some portions of the articles which first appeared in their 
publications. 


December, 1954. 


T. R. V. Murti. 
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PART ONE 


Origin and Development of the 
Madhyamika Philosophy 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE TWO TRADITIONS IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


I. THE MADHYAMIKA SYSTEM—ITS ROLE AND SIGNIFICANCE 

B UDDHISM profoundly influenced the philosophy and religion 
of India for over a thousand years. It was a challenge to 
i complacency and a call for renouncing dogmatism. It 
adopted the method of critical analysis (vibhajyavada) 
from the very outset. 1 Buddhism occupies the central position in the 
development of Indian philosophy. Brahmanical and Jaina systems 
grew under the direct stimulus of Buddhism. Schools and sub-schools 
sprang up without number. Doctrines were systematised and details 
were worked out under this pressure. Great attention came to be paid 
to logic and epistemology. Precise terminology was evolved, and an 
immense Sastra-literature came into being. Indian philosophy 
became critical and richer; it gained in depth and comprehension. 

There were sharp twists and turns in Buddhism itself. It had a 
momentous and varied life. Its schools and sub-schools, judged even 
by Buddhist standards, are bewildering. The tendency to split and 
divide itself into sects and sub-sects appeared very early in the 
history of Buddhism. The several Councils held from time to time 
to decide the orthodox creed and to stamp out heresy are evidence 
of this vitality. The Kathavatthu is perhaps the earliest record in 
Pali of the doctrinal differences of the schools. Buddhist historians 
like Buston and Taranatha speak of the Three Swingings of the 
Wheel of Law (dharmacakra-pravarttana). 

At first the earliest Teaching completely excluded the nihilistic point 
of view (i.e. everything, all the elements, were considered to be real in 
themselves). Owing to this an (incorrect) realistic imputation could 
easily grow prominent. 

With a view to this (the Buddha) has expounded the Intermediate 
teaching in which a negativistic standpoint predominates. But this 

1 Cf "I am not a generaliser (dogmatist); I am an analyser (vibhajjav&di).” 
Majjh. N. II, p. 197 (Subka Sutta, No. 99). 
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(scripture of the latest period) introduces (different degrees of Reality), 
demonstrating the elements in their imputed aspect (parikalpita) as 
totally non-existing, the elements in their causally dependent aspect 
(paratantra-svabhava) as having a real existence from the standpoint of 
the Empirical Reality (samvrti), and the two forms of the Ultimate Aspect 
(parinispanna) as representing the Absolute Reality. It is accordingly that 
which puts an end to the two extreme points of view, contains the direct 
meaning (nitartha) and cannot be an object of dispute. On the contrary, 
the other two (Swingings of the Wheel of the Doctrine) are of conventional 
meaning (neyartha) and can be made an object of controversy. This is 
the opinion of the Vijnanavadins. . . . The Madhyamikas however say: 
‘The Lord having begun with the teaching that all elements are devoid 
of a real essence of their own, that they neither become originated 
(anutpanna) nor disappear (aniruddha) and by their very nature merged 
in Nirvana and that they are quiescent from the outset (adi- 5 anta), has 
swung the second Wheel of the Doctrine for the sake of those who had 
entered the Great Vehicle. The teaching, marvellous and wonderful as it 
is, demonstrates the principle of non-substantiality and Relativity. . . . 
According to the Madhyamikas, 1 the earliest and the latest Scriptures 
are both conventional (abhiprayika) and only the Intermediate contains 
the direct meaning. 2 

Stripped of metaphor and partisan colouring, this means that there 
were three principal turning-points in the history of Buddhism. And 
these are: 

1. The earlier realistic and pluralistic Phase comprising the 
Hinayana schools—Theravada and Vaibhasika (Sarvastivada). This 
can be called the Abhidharmika system. The Sautrantika school is 
a partial modification of this dogmatic realism; 

2. The middle phase or the Madhyamika system of Nagarjuna and 
Arya Deva advocating Sunya-vada (Absolutism); 

3. The last idealistic phase—the Yogacara system of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu and the later Vijnanavada of Dignaga and Dharmakirti. 

1 This is the view of Candrakirti and others: tad evam Madhyamaka 
dartana evastitva-nastitva-dvaya-dar§anasy&-prasango na VijMnavjldidar- 
6anes viti vijneyam . . . tathavidha-vineya-janabodh§,nurodh&t tu param&rtha- 
dar£anasyopayabhutatv§.n neydrthatvena mahakarun&paratantratayS. vij- 
Uddivddo deSitah, Sammatiyapudgalav§davat, na nitartha iti vijfieyam. 
MKV, pp. 275-6. 

Cf. also. BCAP, p. 406: yat tu kvacid bhagavata citta-m&trastitvam 
uktam, tat skandhayatanadivan ney&rthatayeti kathayisyate. See also p. 484. 

* BHB (Buston’s History of Buddhism ), Vol. II, pp. 52-4 (quoted with 
gaps). See also Dr. Obermiller’s The Doctrine of Prajhdpdramitd (pp. 91-100) 
for a full exposition of the three phases of Buddhism. Stcherbatsky: Buddhist 
Logic , Vol. I, pp. 3-14; Rosenberg: Die Problems dev bud. Phil., p. 35. 
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These historians of Buddhism, Buston (1290-1364) and Taranatha 
( i 574~ i 6o8), were neither too near nor too far removed from the 
movement, and hence they could comprehend it as a whole. The 
Madhyamika is the turning-point of Buddhism. It is the central or 
the pivotal system. Like Kant in modern European philosophy, the 
Madhyamika system brought about a veritable revolution in Buddhist 
thought. “It never has been fully realized/' says Stcherbatsky with 
regard to this system, 

what a radical revolution had transformed the Buddhist church when 
the new spirit, which however was for a long time lurking in it, arrived 
at full eclosion in the first centuries a.d. When we see an atheistic, soul- 
denying philosophic teaching of a path to personal Final Deliverance 
consisting in an absolute extinction of life, and a simple worship of the 
memory of its human founder, when we see it superseded by a magnificent 
High Church with a Supreme God, surrounded by a numerous pantheon, 
and a host of Saints, a religion highly devotional, highly ceremonial and 
clerical, with an ideal of Universal Salvation of all living creatures, a 
Salvation not in annihilation, but in eternal life, we are fully justified in 
maintaining that the history of religions has scarcely witnessed such a 
break between new and old within the pale of what nevertheless continued 
to claim common descent from the same religious founder. 1 

In metaphysics, it was a revolution from a radical pluralism 
(Theory of Elements, dharma-vada) to an as radical absolutism 
(advaya-vada). The change was from a plurality of discrete ultimate 
entities (dharmah) to the essential unity underlying them (dharmata). 
Epistemologically, the revolution was from empiricism and dogma¬ 
tism (drsti-vada) to dialectical criticism (6unyata or madhyama 
pratipad). Ethically, the revolution was from the ideal of a private 
egoistic salvation to that of a universal unconditional deliverance of 
all beings. Not mere freedom from rebirth and pain (kleSavarana- 
nivpttih) but the attainment of Perfect Buddhahood by the removal 
of ignorance covering the real (jneyavarana) is now the goal. The 
change was from the ideal of the Arhat to that of the Bodhisattva: 2 

1 Conception Buddhist of Nirvana, p. 36. See also p. 4 and p. 46 for similar 
observations. 

2 'ye'pi te Subhute, etarhy aprameyesv asamkhyesu lokadhatusu Tathagata 
arhantah samyaksambuddhah da&adi&i loke tis^hanti dhriyante yapayanti 
bahujana-hit&ya bahujanasukhaya lokdnukampayai mahato janakdyasyarthaya 
hit&ya sukh&ya devdndm ca manu?yandm cdnukampdyai anukampdm upaday- 
&nuttar&m samyak-sambodhim abhisambuddhas te'pi sarve enam eva praj- 
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Universal love (karuna) and Intellectual perfection (prajna or 
Sunyata) 1 are identical. The Theoretic and the Practical Reason 
coincide. 

In Religion, it was a revolution from what was almost a positivism 
to an absolutistic pantheism. Religion is the consciousness of the 
Super-mundane Presence immanent in things, the consciousness of 
what Otto happily calls the ‘mysterium tremendum'. Early Buddhism 
(Theravada) was not a religion in this sense. It was an order of monks 
held together by certain rules of discipline (vinaya) and reverence for 
the human Teacher. It enjoined a very austere moral code, primarily 
for the ordained. But there was no element of worship, no religious 
fervour, no devotion to a transcendent being. No cosmic function was 
assigned to Buddha; he was just an exalted person and no more. His 
existence after parinirvana was a matter of doubt; this was one of the 
inexpressibles. The rise of the Madhyamika system is at once the rise 
of Buddhism as a religion. For the Mahayana, Buddha is not an 
historical person. He is the essence of all Being (dharmakaya); he has 
a glorious divine form (sambhogakaya) and assumes at will various 
forms to deliver beings from delusion and to propagate the dharma 
(nirmanakaya). The essential unity of all beings became an integral 
part of spiritual life. Worship and devotion to Buddhas and Bodhisat- 
tvas was introduced, possibly owing to influence from the South. 2 

This laid the foundation for the last development in Buddhism— 
the Tantric phase. Tantricism is a unique combination of mantra, 

naparamitam agamya ’nuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambuddhah. ASP. 
P 255 - 

Cf. Itivuttakam (84), p. 78. 

Dr. Har Dayal considers the Bodhisattva ideal as a revival of the genuine 
teaching of the master. Says he: “They (the monks) became too self-centred 
and contemplative, and did not evince the old zeal for missionary activity 
among the people. The Bodhisattva doctrine was promulgated by some 
Buddhist leaders as a protest against this lack of true spiritual fervour and 
altruism among the monks of that period. The coldness and aloofness of the 
arhats led to a movement in favour of the old gospel of ‘saving all creatures.* 
The Bodhisattva-ideal can be understood only against this back-ground of a 
saintly and serene, but inactive and indolent monastic Order.” The Bodhisattva 
Doctrine , pp. 2-3. 

1 6unyata-karunabhinnam bodhicittam iti smrtam. 

* The A ftasahasrika (probably the oldest Prajndpdramitd text) contains a 
passage conforming to this reading. It says: ime khalu, Sariputra, sat-paramita- 
samprayuktah sutrantas tath&gatasyatyayena dak?indpathe pracari§yanti, 
vartanyah punaruttar&pathe pracari§yanti navamancjaprapte dharmavinaye 
saddharmasyantardh&nak&lasamaye samanvahrtcls te, Sariputra, TathS- 
gatena.” ASP. p. 225. 
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ritual and worship on an absolutist basis. It is both religion and 
philosophy. This development occurred in Brahmanism too, influenced 
no doubt by the corresponding development in Buddhism. 

The Salistamba Sutra says 1 : ‘‘Whosoever sees the Pratityasamut- 
pada sees the Buddha, and whosoever sees the Buddha sees the 
Dharma (Truth or Reality).” Nagarjuna expresses himself similarly 
in his Madhyamika Kdrikds 2 : “One who perceives truly the Pratityasa- 
mutpada realises the four sacred truths—pain, (its) cause, cessation 
and the path.” Buddhism has always been a Dharma-theory 3 based 
on the Pratltyasamutpada, and every Buddhist system has claimed 
to be the Middle Path. Pratltyasamutpada has, however, received 
different interpretations at different times. The earlier Buddhism of 
the Abhidharmika systems took it as denying the permanent Atman 
(substance) and at once establishing the reality of the separate 
elements. Pratltyasamutpada is the causal law regulating the rise 
and subsidence of the several elements (dharma-sanketa). The middle 
path is the steering clear of Etemalism (substance or soul) and 
Nihilism (uccheda-vada, denial of continuity). The Madhyamika 
contends that this is not the correct interpretation of the doctrine. 
Pratitya-samutpada is not the principle of temporal sequence, but 
of the essential dependence of things on each other, i.e., the unreality 
of separate elements (naissvabhavya, dharma-nairatmya). The entire 
Madhyamika system is a re-interpretation of Pratltyasamutpada. 4 It 
is now equated with Siinyata—the empirical validity of entities and 

1 yo, bhiksavah, pratityasamutpadam pa^yati, sa buddham paSyati, yo 
buddham pa^yati sa dharmam pa£yati. $dlistamba Sutra, quoted in BCAP f 
p. 386, also partly in MKV. p. 6, 160. 

The Pali text corresponding to this is found in Majjh. N. I 191 (28th Sutta): 
vuttam kho pan'etam Bhagavata: yo paticcasamuppadam passati so dham- 
mam passati; yo dharamam passati so paticcasamuppadam passatiti. The 
other part of the formula may be completed from Sam. N. IV 120: yo kho, 
Vakkali, dhammam passati so mam passati; yo mam passati so dhammam 
passati. Cf. also Itivuttaka, 92 (p. 91). 

* MK. XXIV, 40. 

3 Rosenberg makes this characteristic observation in his Die Probleme der 
bud. Phil. Alle Teile der buddhistischen Dogmatik sind in der Terminologie 
der Theorie von den Tragem den dharma dargelegt . . . Die Dharma-theorie 
ist der Schliissel zum Verst&ndnis der dogmatischen Literatur des Buddhismus, 
der alten so wie der sp&tern (p. 77). Again he says: Der Begriff “dharma" ist 
in der buddhistischen Philosophic von so uberwiegender Bedeutung, dass man 
das System des Buddhismus in gewissem Sinne Dharmatheorie nennen kann. 
( pp . 78-9). 

4 tad atr&nirodh&dyastaviiesanavi&istah pratityasamutpadah Aastra- 
bhidheyirthatj. MKV. p.' 3. 
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their ultimate unreality. 1 The middle path is the non-acceptance of 
the two extremes—the affirmative and the negative (the sat and asat) 
views, of all views. In the Vijiianavada, Sunyata is accepted, but with 
a modification. The formula is: That which appears (the substratum, 
i.e., vijnana) is real; the form of its appearance (the duality of subject 
and object) is unreal.* The middle path is the avoidance of both the 
dogmatism of realism (the reality of objects) and the scepticism of 
Nihilism (the rejection of objects and consciousness both as unreal).* 

An intelligent reading of the development of Buddhist thought 
shows the Madhyamika system as having emerged out of a sustained 
criticism of the Abhidharmika schools, which themselves grew as the 
rejection of the atmavada of the Brahmanical systems. It is thus a 
criticism of both the atma and anatma theories. An analogous 
position in the West is that of Kant in modern philosophy. His 
Critique is primarily a criticism of Empiricism, which itself was a 
rejection of the standpoint of Rationalism with regard to the origin 
and scope of knowledge. The Yogacara Idealism is made possible by 
the Sunyata of the Madhyamika, just as the Idealism of Hegel is 
indebted to Kant’s Critique for its understanding of the function of 
Reason. 

It is possible to perceive the initial stages of the dialectic in the 
direct teachings of Buddha himself. 4 Buddha pronounced some 
problems to be insoluble or inexpressible (avyakrta). This is the so- 
called agnosticism of Buddha. Criticism is the very essence of Buddha’s 
teaching. He was aware of the antinomical character of Reason. His 
refusal to answer questions about the beginning and extent of the 
world or of the unconditioned existence of the soul (jxva) and the 
Perfect Being (tathagata) was the direct outcome of the awareness 
of the conflict in Reason. It is at the same time an attempt to 

1 yah pratityasamutpadah sunyatam tarn pracaksmahe; yS prajfiaptir 
upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama. MK. XXIV, 18. 

a abhutaparikalpo 'sti dvayam tatra na vidyate; Sunyata vidyate tvatra 
tasyam api sa vidyate. MVBT. p. 9. 

Cf. also: 

tatra kith khyaty asatkalpah kathaiii khy&ti dvay&tmanS.; 
tasya ka nastita tena y& tatrSdvaya-dharmatS.. 

Trisvabh&vanirdeia, 4. 

* An entire treatise—The Madhy&nta- VibhSga is devoted to an elucidation 
of the Middle and Extreme views. 

See MVBT. pp. 9 ff; TrithiikS, pp. 15-6. 

1 infra, Chapter II. 
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transcend the duality of Reason. Dialectic was born. To Buddha, 
then, belongs the honour of having suggested the dialectic first, 
much before Zeno in the west. Dialectic, as will be shown later, is the 
consciousness of the total and interminable conflict in Reason and 
the consequent attempt to resolve the conflict by rising to a higher 
standpoint. In a conflict there are at least two principal alternative 
views, totally opposed to each other in their solutions of the 
problems of existence and value. The two view points were the 
atma and anatma systems, like the systems of Rationalism and 
Empiricism before Kant. 

In Buddha, the dialectic is but suggested; as the conflict of view¬ 
points which engenders the dialectic had not yet developed. The 
dialectic in its systematic form is found in the Madhyamika; for, by 
that time the divergent views had been cultivated and formulated 
into well-knit systems—as the Sankhya, Vaisesika and the Vaibhasika. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Madhyamika dialectic is the 
systematised form of the suggestions made by Buddha himself. 
Buddha resolves the conflict by an intuitive perception of the Real 
as non-dual (advaya); the Madhyamika does it by turning Reason 
against itself, through the dialectic. 

The development of the Advaita Vedanta offers us a close parallel 
on the atma tradition. The Upanisads affirm Brahman (Absolute 
Spirit) as the sole reality of the world. The Upanisadic seers reach this 
absolutism not so much through reasoning as by inspiration. They 
are more suggestive than systematic. The Advaitism (Non-dualism) 
of Sankara is established on a dialectical basis by the criticism of the 
Sankhya, the older Vedanta and other systems. For its dialectical 
technique the Vedanta is clearly indebted to the Madhyamika. 1 

A system which engendered this revolution in Indian philosophy 
and religion deserves to be studied with more sympathy and attention 
than has been accorded to it. There is a tendency on the part of some 
critics and historians to dismiss the Madhyamika system as nihilism 
or as identical with the Vedanta. Such criticism is as uninformed as 
it is misleading. An attempt is made in the following pages to study 
the Madhyamika system in all its aspects—historically, analytically 
and comparatively. This may throw light on the development of 
Indian philosophy, especially of the absolutist (advaita) trends. 
A study of the Madhyamika system may prove of value intrinsically 
as it is a critique of all philosophy. 

1 Infra Chapter IV. 
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II. THE TWO TRADITIONS 1 IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY— 

THEIR GENERAL NATURE 

There are two main currents of Indian philosophy—one having its 
source in the atma-doctrine of the Upanisads and the other in the 
anatma-doctrine of Buddha. They conceive reality on two distinct 
and exclusive patterns. The Upanisads and the systems following 
the Brahmanical tradition conceive reality on the pattern of an 
inner core or soul (atman), immutable and identical amidst an outer 
region of impermanence and change, to which it is unrelated or but 
loosely related. This may be termed the Substance-view of reality 
(atma-vada). In its radical form, as in the Advaita Vedanta, it 
denied the reality of the apparent, the impermanent and the many; 
and equated that with the false. The Samkhya did not go so far; still 
it inclined more towards the substantial, the permanent and the 
universal. The Nyaya-VaiSesika, with its empirical and pluralist 
bias, accords equal status to both substance and modes. Not only 
did these systems accept the atman, but what is more, they conceived 
all other things also on the substance-pattern. The atman is the very 
pivot of their metaphysics, epistemology and ethics. In epistemology, 
substance makes for unity and integration of experience; it explains 
perception, memory and personal identity better than other theories. 
Bondage is ignorance of the self or the wrong identification of the 
non-self with the self (atmany anatmadhyasa). Freedom is the 
discrimination between the two. 

The other tradition is represented by the Buddhist denial of 
substance (atman) 1 and all that it implies. There is no inner and 
immutable core in things; everything is in flux. Existence for the 
Buddhist is momentary (ksanika), unique (svalaksana) and unitary 
(dharmamatra). It is discontinuous, discrete and devoid of complexity. 
The substance (the universal and the identical) was rejected as 
illusory; it was but a thought-construction made under the influence 

1 The term ‘Tradition’ is used here not in the sense of dogmatic 
authoritarianism, but to mean a fountain-source from which stems a continuous 
stream of thought and culture. 

* Santaraksita explicitly states that Nair 3 .tmyav 5 .da is that which 
distinguishes the teaching of Buddha from all others: 

etac ca sugatasestam adau nairatinyaklrtanat; 
sarvatirthakrt&m tasmat sthito murdhani tath&gatah. 

TS. 3340. 

Agam: atmadrstau hi vinastah sarvatirthikah. TS. 3325. 
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of wrong belief (avidya). This may be taken as the Modal view of 
reality . The Buddhists brought their epistemology and ethics in full 
accord with their metaphysics. Their peculiar conception of perception 
and inference and the complementary doctrine of mental construc¬ 
tion (vikalpa) are necessary consequences of their denial of substance. 
Heroic attempts were made to fit this theory with the doctrine of 
Karma and rebirth. Avidya (ignorance), which is the root-cause of 
suffering, is the wrong belief in the atman; and prajna (wisdom) 
consists in the eradication of this belief and its attendant evils. 

The terminology employed here is after the best Jaina epistemo¬ 
logical treatises. Philosophical views, they say, are principally two— 
the dravyarthika naya (substance-view) and paryayarthika naya 
(modal view). 1 Each view, carried to the extreme, denies the reality 
of the other. One emphasises the universal and the continuous to the 
exclusion of the changing and the different, and vice versa . The 
Vedanta is cited as the exponent of the extreme form of the Substance - 
view , 2 and Buddhism (Tathagatamatam) represents the exclusive 
Modal view. 3 

The Jaina ostensibly reconciles these two opposed views by accord¬ 
ing equal reality to substance and its modes. There is no substance 
without modes nor modes without substance. 4 Reality is manifold 
(anekantatmakarn); it is not of one nature; it is unity and difference, 
universal and particular, permanent yet changing. 5 The Jaina shaped 
its epistemology on this pattern and formulated the logic of the dis¬ 
junction of the real (syadvada). This view may be said to constitute 
the third stream of Indian philosophy—lying mid-way between the 

1 samanyatas tu dvibhedo, dravyarthikah paryayarthika^ ceti. Pramditd 
Naya, VII, 5; Sanmati Tarka, Gatha 3 (pp. 271 if.), tathahi paraspara- 
vivikta-samanya-vi&esa-visayatvad dravyarthika-paryayarthikav eva nayau, 
na ca trtiyaih prakarantaram asti. (p. 272). 

8 sattadvaitarh svikurvanah sakala-viSesan niracaksanas tadabhasah, 
yathS. sattaiva tattvam tatah prthagbhutanaih viSesanam adarSanat, PramdTta 
Naya , VII. 17 & VII, 18. 

8 rju vartamana-ksanasthayi-paryaya-matrarh pradhanyatah sutrayan 
nabhi-prSya rjusutrah. 

sarvatha dravya-palapi tadabhasah, yatha tathagatamatam. Pramana 
Naya , VII, 28, 30-1. 

4 dravyaih pary&yaviyutaiti paryayS. dravyavarjitah; kva kadci kena 
kimrupa drsta mSnena kena va. Sanmatitarka I. 

5 Cf. Umasv&ti's Sutra: utpada-vyaya-dhrauvya-yuktaih sat. Tattv&r- 
th&dhigama, V. 30. 

also: dravyaparydyatmakam vastu pravneyam , quoted in Syddv&damanjari 
and other works. 
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two extremes of the atma—and anatmavadas. Seemingly partaking 
of both, it was essentially un-Brahmanical and un-Buddhistic. It 
was un-Brahmanical, as it accepted a changing atman 1 and even 
ascribed different sizes to it; no Brahmanical system could ever accept 
that. 2 It was un-Buddhistic too, as it accepted a permanent entity, 
atman, besides change. As such, the Jaina found favour with neither. 
The synthesis of two views is a third view, and is no substitute for 
them. The Jaina system exercised comparatively little influence on 
the course of Indian philosophy, and was little affected by other 
systems. Jainism has remained practically stationary down the ages. 

Indian philosophy must be interpreted as the flow of these two vital 
streams—one having its source in the atma doctrine of the Upani§ads 
and the other in the anatmavada of Buddha. Each branched off into 
several sub-streams with a right and a left wing and several inter¬ 
mediary positions. There were lively sallies and skirmishes, but no 
commingling or synthesis of the two streams. Throughout the course 
of their development they remain true to their original inspirations. 
The Brahmanical systems took the real as Being, Buddhism as 
Becoming; the former espoused the universal, existential and static 
view of Reality, the latter the particular, sequential and dynamic; 
for one space, for the other time, is the archetype. The Brahmanical 
systems are relatively more categorical and positive in their attitude 
(vidhimukhena), while the Buddhists were more negative (nised- 
hamukhena). Again, the former are more dogmatic and speculative, 
the Buddhists empirical and critical. Subjectively minded, Buddhism 
is little interested in cosmological speculations and constructive 
explanations of the universe. The Brahmanical systems were bound to 
an original tradition; they all accepted the authoritarian character of 
the Veda. Buddhism derives its inspiration from a criticism of ex¬ 
perience itself. The tempo of development was quicker and intenser 
in Buddhism than in the Upanisadic tradition. 

Absolutism (advaitism) came to be established in each tradition 
by an inner dynamism, by the necessity to be self-consistent. 
Advaitism must be distinguished from monism, which just asserts 

1 A changing atman is a veritable contradiction for the Brahmanical systems: 
the atman does not change and what changes is not atman. 

2 Cf. The Brahmasutras : evam catm&kartsnyam II, ii, 34 ft. Some 
Brahmanical systems (Sahkhya, Nyaya and the advaita Vedanta) conceived 
the atman as all-pervasive (vibhu) in size, while others, especially the Vai$nava 
schools of Ramanuja, Madhva etc., conceived it as atomic (anu) in size. But 
neither of them could tolerate increase or decrease in the original size. 
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the existence of a single reality. Advaitism (non-dualism) expressly 
denies the reality of duality. And this is done, not by positive 
arguments, but by the negation of appearance. All absolutism is based 
on the dialectic. 

Monism had already been reached in the Upanisads, and this was 
carried on by the older Vedanta with the help of a systematic exegesis 
(mimamsa). It did not find it necessary to deny the reality of the 
world nor of the efficacy of works (karma). The monism of the 
Brahmasutras was compatible with difference and change. All this 
underwent a change in Gau<Japada and Sankara who consistently 
deny difference and change. They uphold non-dualism as the truer 
meaning of the Upanisads. 

Contemporaneously or slightly earlier, there occurred a revolution 
in the Philosophy of Language, and an absolutism of the Logos 
(Sabda-Brahma-vada) through an analysis of the symbolic conscious¬ 
ness was reached by Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadiya. 

This revolution in the Upanisadic tradition was not attained with¬ 
out outside help. Absolutism in Buddhism (both the Madhyamika 
Sunyata and Yogacara Vijnapti-Matrata) actually preceded it by 
several centuries. There is ample evidence not only of precedence 
but of influence as well. Gauqlapada appears to us as the Brahmanical 
thinker boldly reformulating the Upanisadic ideal in the light of the 
Madhyamika and Vijnanavada dialectic. But there was more 
borrowing of technique than of tenets. The Vedanta philosophers did 
not and could not accept the Buddhist metaphysics—its denial of the 
self, momentariness etc.; but they did press into service the 
Madhyamika dialectic and the Vijnanavada analysis of illusion. No 
absolutism could be established without the dialectic and a theory 
of illusion. 

The Yogacara, though it severely criticised the Madhyamika 
conception of Sunyata, was yet directly and immediately influenced 
by the Madhyamika. Its difference with the latter was with regard 
to the nature of the Absolute. While the Madhyamika refused not 
only to characterise it—which all absolutism does—but also to 
identify it with anything in experience, the Vijnanvadins identified 
it with Consciousness. It only makes for confusion to ignore the 
different conceptions of the Absolute in the Vedanta, Madhyamika 
and Vijnanavada systems; at least the approaches are different. 
There is no doubt that it was the Madhyamika dialectic that paved the 
way for the other Absolutisms. 
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The Sunyata of the Madhyamika is the necessary implication of 
his dialectic, and the dialectic is the maturity of criticism which was 
bom with Buddhism. The rise of sects and schools helped and hastened 
the birth of the dialectic. 

The immediate emergence of the Madhyamika dialectic must be 
traced to the rise of the systems of philosophy like the Samkhya, 
Vaiiesika and Nyaya on the one side and the Abhidharmika 
philosophy on the other. As they were diametrically opposed to each 
other, and yet as every one of them claimed to give us the true and 
only picture of reality, it must have dawned on men, already critically 
minded like the Buddhists, that speculative systems of thought are 
mere conceptual construction: they profess to lead us to the real 
but succeed in landing us in appearance; they claim to be knowledge, 
but in a sense are only illusion. This awareness of the utter subjectivity 
of our conceptual devices is'the birth of the dialectic. 


Ill UPANISADS AND BUDDHISM 

Since the opening of the Buddhist scriptures to the Western world, 
it has become almost a stereotyped opinion among orientalists 
to regard Buddha as carrying on the work of the Upanisadic 
seers. Indian philosophy is interpreted as having evolved out of 
one single tradition—the Upanisadic. Buddhism and Jainism are 
treated as deviations rather than as radical departures from the 
Upanisadic tradition (atmavada). Such an interpretation is not fully 
alive to the vital differences and exclusive attitudes inherent in 
the Brahmanical and the Buddhist systems. It tends towards over¬ 
simplification. 

Likewise, the differences obtaining in Buddhism itself are over¬ 
looked or minimised, and an attempt is made to treat it as one system. 
This mistake, however, is not made in the case of the systems 
(Samkhya, Yoga, MImamsa, Vedanta and Nyaya-Vai£esika) deriving 
their inspiration from the Vedas. Such attempt engenders partisan 
spirit in writers; they begin taking sides with one or the other school 
of Hinayana and Mahayana, and consider that as the teaching of 
Buddha. There is again the fallacy of oversimplification. This prevents 
a correct understanding of the development of Buddhist philosophy. 
The dialogues of Buddha, as preserved in the Pali Canons, are 
suggestive; they are as little systematic as the Upanisadic texts. 
Buddhist systems grew out of them much in the way the Brahmanical 
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systems grew out of the Upanisads. Buddhism is a matrix of 
systems, 1 and not one unitary system. It does not exclude legitimately 
different formulations. For a correct and fruitful understanding of the 
development of Indian philosophy, it is necessary to admit not only 
the difference between Buddhist and Brahmanical systems of thought, 
but also internal differences within Buddhism itself. This would be 
evident if we consider the nature and development of the Upanisadic 
and Buddhist thought. 

The entire Vedic teaching may be construed as knowledge of the 
deity (devatay vidya). The Devata (deity) is the super-natural 
personality or essence activating things from within. It is an unseen 
presence (paroksa), not overtly perceived, but felt to be the guiding 
and controlling spirit within. Indra, Varuna, Agni and other Vedic 
gods are not mere natural forces personified, as interpreted by 
Western scholars. It would be truer to understand them as per¬ 
sonalities. Each deity has a characteristic external manifestation, 
such as thunder and lightning in the case of Indra. Prayers for favour 
could be addressed to them as they were deities and had power over 
phenomena; and as personalities they could be gracious. The devata 
has both a cosmic (adhidaivika) and a microcosmic (adhyatmika) 
signification. In the Upanisads, ‘deva’ and ‘atman’ are often used as 
interchangeable terms. 2 * Impelled by its own dynamism, there was a 
two-fold movement in the deepening of the devata-knowledge. As 
the deity is understood as the soul or inner essence of things, 8 the 
same logic led to the search for a deeper and innermost deity of 
deities. This is the movement towards monotheism which is an 
admitted feature of the Rg Vedic hymns. It may be truer to say that 
the insight into the innermost deity, variously called Virat, Prajapati 
or Hiranyagarbha, 4 * was implicit from the beginning. The characterisa- 

1 Cf. “All the different shades of philosophic theory—realistic and idealistic 
—are found within Buddhism itself; and we have, so to speak, philosophy 
repeated twice over in India—once in the several Hindu systems and again in 
the different schools of Buddhism" (Hiriyanna, Outlines of Ind. Phil., p. 198). 

2 adhyatmayogadhigamena devarii matva dhiro harsa^okau jahati ( Katha , 
I, ii, 12); seyaih devataiksata (Chd. Up. VI, iii, 2); devatma&aktim (SvetSL 
Up. I, 3); caksuh ^rotrarh ka vu devo unakti (Kena Up. I, i); yadaitam 
anupa^yaty atmanaih devam afljasa (By. Up. IV, iv. 15). 

8 Compare the expressions: gu<Jhamanupravistam; guhahitam gahvare§tham; 
nihitam guhSyam; esa gu<Jhotiha na prakaiate; ya 5 ,tma sarv&ntara^, etc. 

4 tad yad idam ahur amum yajamuih yajety ekaikaih devam etasaiva s& 

visfstir esa u hyeva sarve dev&h {By. Up. I, iv, 6). yasm&d etasyaiva praj&pateh 
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tion of each deity (Indra, Agni # Vi§nu etc.) as the highest God in 
turn, the so-called Kathenotheism, is evidence of the awareness of 
the unity of Godhead. The Vedic religion of devatas is not so much 
a polytheism as a pantheism. 

Side by side with this, there was the movement to identify man 
and his spiritual functions with the deity. In the Vidyas and Upa- 
sanas, notably in the Vai$vanara-vidya and the Onkara Upasana, we 
can clearly see the process of identification of the aspects of the 
individual with the macro-cosmic divinities. Here too was the same 
search for unifying the several psychic functions in a deeper principle 
underlying them all. 1 That principle is found in Vijnana (Conscious¬ 
ness) and Ananda (Bliss). The next step is to identify the essence of 
the subjective with the reality of the objective. This is expressed in 
the sentences like, T am Brahman’, That thou art’. Difference 
between the self and Brahman is looked down upon. 2 This could be 
done, for both are transcendent (devoid of empirical determinations), 
and yet are the basis of all. Tat tvam asi’ (That thou art) sums up 
the final teaching of the Vedas. 

The mode of the development of Vedic thought consists in 
accepting the atman as an inner core in things, and then to deepen 
this insight till a logically stable position was reached. The true self is 
identical with the Absolute (Brahman). 3 Later systems try to 
synthesise this original intuition in their own way; but they all take 
the atman (Substance) as the basic reality. 

In the dialogues of Buddha we breathe a different atmosphere. 
There is a distinct spirit of opposition, if not one of hostility as well, 
to the atmavada of the Upanisads. Buddha and Buddhism can be 
understood only as a revolt not merely against the cant and hollow- 

sa visrstir devabhedah sarva esa u hyaiva prajapatir eva pranafi sarve devclh. 
"indram mitram varunam agnim ahu^” iti SrutelpL. "esa brahmai?a indra esa 
prajapatir ete sarve devah" iti ca Smteh. 

(Sankara's Bhasya on the above, p. 109, Anandairama Edn.) 

1 As in the Kena where the Atman is reached as the foundational principle 
behind all mental functions; or as in the Taittiviya where the bodies (ko 4 as) 
are shown to be the external trappings of the inner core ( 5 ,tman); or as in the 
By. Up. where the self is established as the invariable light (svayariijyotib) 
which illumines the changing states, to mention only a few characteristic 
modes of approach. 

* Cf. &tm& hy es&ih sa bhavati, atha yo'ny&ih devat&m up&ste' nyo’ savanyo- 
’ham asmiti na sa veda. By. Up. I, iv, 10; also, neha n&n&sti kimcana. 

3 The movement of thought can be expressed in the equation: Devat§, *■ 
Atman = Inner Essence ** Sole Reality, Absolute (Brahman). 
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ness of ritualism—the Upanisads themselves voice this unmistakably 
—but against the §.tma-ideology, the metaphysics of the Substance- 
view. Buddha nowhere acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
Upanisads or to any other teacher for his characteristic philosophical 
standpoint. Although Brahma, the deity, is referred to several times, 
Brahman (the Absolute) is never mentioned. Buddha always 
considers himself as initiating a new tradition, as opening up a path 
never trod before. 1 In the Brahamajala, the Samahrlaphala Sutta and 
elsewhere, current philosophical speculations are reviewed; and all 
of them are rejected as dogmatic (ditthivada) and as inconsistent 
with spiritual life. This is not the way of one who continues an older 
tradition. It is not correct to hold that the differences are religious 
and practical, although they are put up as philosophical. 2 

If the atman had been a cardinal doctrine with Buddhism, why 
was it so securely hidden under a bushel that even the immediate 
followers of the Master had no inkling of it? The Upanisads, on the 
other hand, blazen forth the reality of the atman in every page, in 
every line almost. Buddha came to deny the soul, a permanent 
substantial entity, precisely because he took his stand on the reality 
of moral consciousness and the efficacy of Karma. An unchanging 
eternal soul, as impervious to change, would render spiritual life 
lose all meaning; we would, in that case, be neither the better nor 
the worse for our efforts. This might lead to inaction (akriyavada). 
Nay more; the atman is the root-cause of atl attachment, desire, 
aversion and pain. When we take anything as a self (substantial and 
permanent), we become attached 0 it and dislike other things that 
are opposed to it. Sakkayaditthi (Substance-view) is avidya (ignor¬ 
ance) par excellence , and from it proceed all passions. Denial of 
Satkaya (atman or Substance) is the very pivot of the Buddhist 
metaphysics and doctrine of salvation. 3 

1 samudayo samudayo ti kho me, bhikkhave, pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu 
cakkhum udapddi, nanam udapadi, paflna udapadi, vijja udapadi, aloko 
udapadi. Sam. N. II, p. 105. See also Mahdvagga (Vinaya Pitaka) I, 5. 

na me acariyo atthi sadiso me na vijjati; 
sadevakasmiih lokasmim na’tthi me patipuggalo. 

Majjh. N . I, p. 171 (Sutta, 26). 

2 I.P. Vol. I, pp. 691 ff. 

* The Upanisadic verse: ‘atmanam ced vijanly&d' etc. can, with a slight 
change, be made to express the Buddhistic formula: 

atmanam ced vijanly&n nasty ayam iti purusah; 
kim icchan kasya kamaya tv anusamjvared atmanam. 
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The oft-recurring strain in the Pali Canons is that things are 
transitory: 

How transient are all component things; 

Growth is their nature and decay. 

They are produced; they are dissolved again; 

To bring them all into subjection that is bliss 1 

Decay is inherent in all component things; 

Work out your salvation with diligence. 2 

This is the last speech of the Tathagata, and must therefore be taken 
as summing up his life-teaching. 

In his interesting monograph, The Basic Conception of Buddhism , 
Professor V. Bhattacharya concludes, after a searching analysis, that 
the denial of the self is the basic tenet of Buddhism. He says: “Thus 
and in various other ways, too many to be mentioned, the existence 
of a permanent Self or atman, as accepted in other systems, was 
utterly denied by the Buddha, thereby pulling down the very founda¬ 
tion of desire where it can rest.” 3 Another distinguished scholar, the 
late Professor Stcherbatsky, is equally emphatic about this. 

When Buddha calls the doctrine of an eternal self 'a doctrine of fools' it 
is clear that he is fighting against an established doctrine. Whenever in 
his Sermons he comes to speak about Soullessness or Wrong Personalism 
(satkayadrsti) a sense of opposition or even animosity is clearly felt in 
his words. This doctrine along with its positive counterpart—the separate 
elements that are active in life and whose activity must gradually be 
suppressed till Eternal Repose is attained—is the central point of the 
whole bulk of Buddhist teaching, and Mrs. Caroline Rhys Davids remarks, 
“how carefully and conscientiously this anti-substantialist position had 
been cherished and upheld.” We may add that the whole of the history of 
Buddhist philosophy can be described as a series of attempts to penetrate 
more deeply into this original intuition of Buddha, what he himself 
believed to be his great discovery. 4 

We are now in a position correctly to indicate the relation between 
the Upanisads and Buddha. Both have the same problem, Pain 

1 anicca vata sankhara uppadavayadhammino; 

uppajjitva nirujjhanti, tesam vupasamo sukho'ti. 

Mahdsudassana Sutta , ii, 17; Maha Pari Nib. VI, 10. 

* “vayadhamma sankhara, appamadena sampadetha'ti”. 

ayam tathagatassa pacchima vaca. 

Mahd Pari Nibbdya , VI, 7. 

3 Basic Conception , p. 70; see also p. 95. 

4 Soul Theory of the Buddhists , pp. 824-25. 
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(duhkha), and they see it in all its intensity and universality. 
Phenomenal existence is imperfection and pain. Both again are one 
in placing before us the ideal of a state beyond all possibility of pain 
and bondage. The Upanisads speak of it more positively as a state 
of consciousness and bliss (vijnanam anandam brahma). Buddha 
emphasises the negative aspect of it: Nirvana is the annihilation of 
sorrow. Both have to speak of the ultimate as devoid of empirical 
determinations, as incomparable to anything we know; silence is 
their most proper language. They also agree that no empirical means, 
organisational device, sacrifice or penance, can bring us to the goal. 
Only insight into the nature of the real can avail. For the Upanisads, 
the atman is real; only its identification with the body (ko&as), the 
states or any empirical object, is accidental. By negating the wrong 
identification, its unreal limitations, we can know its real nature. 
Atman is Brahman; there is no other to it. No fear, aversion or 
attachment could afflict it. 1 To realise the self (atmakama) is to have 
all desires satisfied (aptakama), and thus to transcend all desires 
(akama). 2 

Buddha reaches this very goal of desirelessness, not by the 
universalisation of the I (atman), but by denying it altogether. For, 
only when we consider anything as permanent and pleasant, as a self, 
do we get attached to it and are averse to other things that are 
opposed to it; there is then bondage (samsara). The atta is the root- 
cause of all passions, and this notion has to be rooted out completely 
to attain Nirvana. For the Upanisads, the self is a reality; for the 
Buddha it is a primordial wro.'g notion, not real. The highest 
experience, brahmanubhava, the Upanisads take not as the annihila¬ 
tion of the T, but of its particularity and finitude. In fact, we realise 
the plenitude of our being there as bhuma (whole). Buddha was 
impressed by the negative aspect of the highest trance-states as 
devoid (§unya) of intellect, consciousness etc. Both reach the same 
goal of utter desirelessness, but through different means. The 
spiritual genius of Buddha carved out a new path, the negative path. 

There are observations in Professor Radhakrishnan’s writings 
which indicate the difference between Buddha and the Upanisads: 
“If there is a difference between the teaching of the Upani§ads and 

1 Compare the passages: tatra ko mohah kafi soka ekatvam anupaSyatah; 
yatra sarvam atmaivabkut; abhayarti vai, Janaka, prapto’si, etc. 

2 athak&mayamano yo’kamo niskama aptakak&ma Stmakamo na tasya 
prana utkramanti brahmaiva san brahmapyeti (By. Up. IV, iv, 6). 
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the Buddha, it is not in their views of the world of experience 
(samsara) but in regard to their conception of reality (nirvana).” 1 

The fundamental difference between Buddhism and the Upanisads 
seems to be about the metaphysical reality of an immutable substance, 
which is the true self of man as well. ... It is true that Buddha finds no 
centre of reality or principle of permanence in the flux of life and the whirl 
of the world, but it does not follow that there is nothing real in the world 
at all except the agitation of forces. 2 

Is not a fundamental metaphysical difference the source of all other 
differences? If Buddhism is ‘'only a restatement of the thought of the 
Upanisads” with a new emphasis, 3 it is desirable to emphasise this 
‘emphasis/ especially because it is of a fundamentally metaphysical 
nature. The Upanisads and Buddhism belong to the same spiritual 
genus; they differ as species; and the differentia are the acceptance 
or rejection of the atman (permanent substance). 

IV WAS THERE A PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM AFFIRMING THE ATMAN? 

Attempts have been made by not an inconsiderable section of 
orientalists to discover a primitive Buddhism—the actual teaching 
of the master as distinguished from later scholasticism and monkish 
elaboration. Some, like Poussin, Beck and others, 4 aver that Yoga 
and practice of virtues formed the original teaching of Buddha which 
scholasticism later on transformed into a soul-denying creed. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids 5 holds, on the strength of a number of textual 
# citations, that Buddha advocated the existence of soul and carried 
on the tradition of the Upanisads. She says: 

You may find that genuine Sakya more in what the Pifakas betray and 
have suffered to survive than in what they affirm as chief and fundamental. 

1 Gautama—the Buddha , p. 33. 

* I.P. Vol. I, p. 375. 8 Ibid., 676. 

4 See Stcherbatsky— Buddhist Nirvdna, pp. 6 and 23. 

* In her later works, Gotama the Man (1928), Sdkya or Buddhist Origins 
(1931), A Manual of Buddhism (1932), Outlines of Buddhism (1934) T° Become 
or not to Become (1937), What was the Original Buddhism (1938), and many of 
her older works (Birth of Ind. Psy. and its Development in Buddhism , 1936 
Buddhism, 1934; Milinda Questions etc. which she has re-edited and revised 
with the 'atma-bias' and in reviews and articles in the periodicals (I.H.Q., 
Vi£vabharatl, Hibbert Journal, N.I.A.; J.R.A.S. etc.) too numerous to mention, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids elaborates her pet theme with tiresome repetition. She has 
gone back completely on her previous interpretation. 
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This happened because the pifakas are the work of men removed from the 
Founder by centuries, not far short of five centuries when values were 
undergoing change/' 1 

Buddha, according to Mrs. Rhys Davids, did not deny the soul or 
self outright, but only that the body, the sense-organs etc., were the 
self. “The words 'body is not the self', ‘mind is not the self', cannot 
rationally be said to imply that there is no self or soul or real ‘man'. 
As soon might I be held to be denying the existence of the captain, 
if I said on looking at two sailors, ‘you are not the skipper'. Yet this 
is just the inference that Buddhism has come to draw from this 
monition! This belongs to the after-history." 2 “But I held that the 
man was , though he was not the things he worked with. I only said 
he was not these, he was not mind, not body." 3 “Thus the positive 
word with which I could have helped man was taken from me and 
the negative word, which by itself makes my teaching worthless, is 
put forward as the most characteristic note in our philosophy." 4 

“Gotama was both teaching and expanding the Immanent cult 
of his day." 5 Accepting the Upanisadic ideal of the self as the ultimate 
value, Buddha taught how to realise it, how to become that. He 
insisted on conduct (slla), works, concentration (samadhi) and 
insight (panha), and dependence on oneself than on ritual or know¬ 
ledge. The Sakya religion 

at its birth, was a new word of a certain 'More' to be recognised in man's 
nature and life, he was very real, not a ‘being' but as one who becomes that, 
as becoming, he is capable at length of consummation as That (Most) the 
form which Deity as immanent had assumed in Indian religious teaching 
of the day. 6 

The utter denial of the self as a reality and its replacement by the 
Group (skandha) theory is a later but unwarranted accretion. 7 

1 SHkya or Buddhist Origins pp. 5; 339. 

* Outlines of Buddhism , p. 46. 8 Gotama the Man, p. 68. 

4 Ibid., p. 121. 8 Outlines of Buddhism, p. 20. 

• Sdkya, p, 419. ‘‘Man as safeguarded by the utterance was that who becomes, 

in a way body and mind do not .... But the monk-dressed utterance, as we 

have it in full, speaks of man not as the More but as the Less, the worse, and of 
suffering as held desirable." Ibid, p. 200. 

7 ‘‘Those facts taken together seem to show, that in the Five Khandha 
doctrine we have an effort in mental analysis not belonging to the birth of the 
S&kyan mission." Buddhist Psychology, p. 201. 
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Mrs. Rhys Davids calls it "monkish gibberish." She seeks and finds 
a primitive Buddhism free from the soulless creed, but with a simple 
faith in the immanent atman. Her favourite literary method is to 
declare Suttas as the Potthapdda and even portions of the same Sutta 
(e.g. the Sdmannaphala) which speak of soullessness as later additions. 1 
She takes out passages out of their context and reads them arbitrarily 
as subscribing to her view. 

All this raises several issues of considerable importance: exegetical, 
historical and philosophical; and a correct appraisal of the issues is vital 
for the understanding of the emergence of the Madhyamika system. 

Yoga and practice of morality are neutral. It is no doubt true that 
Buddha and Buddhist schools paid the utmost attention to 6ila 
(virtues) and samadhi (concentration of attention); they brought to 
light deeper and subtler distinctions, and gave us a minute map of the 
entire terrain of our inner life. However, there is nothing peculiarly 
Buddhistic about this. We have all the ingredients, if not the detailed 
prescriptions, of a moral code in the Siksdvalli of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad and similar texts. Yogo practice was much older than 
Buddhism. Buddha himself was taught Yoga, all our accounts agree, 
by two Sankhya teachers, Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta. 
It is an accepted tenet of all Indian philosophical systems that an 
impure and distracted mind is incapable of perceiving the truth. 2 3 
All systems enjoin, as a preliminary to ultimate insight, the practice 
of virtues and the training of the mind in concentration. Excepting 
the materialist and the Mimamsa, every system accepted Yoga as 
part of its spiritual discipline, although its orientation differs in each 
system. Buddhism differs in this respect from the other systems only 
to the extent that it made a systematic and intense study of these 
spiritual aids. But to reduce Buddhism to a technique of mind- 
concentration or a code of morals is failure to appreciate the indivi¬ 
duality of Buddha's genius and his metaphysical insight. It is failure 
to discern that even a way of life implies a view of reality. 8 The so- 
called 'silence' of Buddha and his aversion to speculative theories 

1 Buddhist Psychology , pp. 194 ff. 

* Cf. sa tasmai mrdita-kasayaya tamasah p&ram darSayati bhagav&n 
Sanat Kumarah— Chd, Up, VII, 26, 2. tasmai sa vidv&n upasannayS. 
samyakpra&dnta-cittaya Samanvitaya; yenaksaram purusam veda satyam 
provaca tam tattvato brahmavidyam. Mundaka Up. I, ii, 13. 

Brahmacarya is prescribed (e.g. in Ch. Up . VIII) as a necessary condition 
for receiving the highest knowledge. 

3 This point is dealt with later. 
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cannot be adduced as evidence of his not having a philosophy. The 
real significance of his silence is discussed in the next chapter. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids* contention raises, as already pointed out, three 
kinds of issues: exegetical, historical and philosophical. What is the 
proper exegesis to adopt in ascertaining the import of the Buddhist 
Canons, which admittedly contain different strata of composition 
and belong to periods of time more or less removed from Gautama the 
Buddha? They are suggestive rather than systematic, and there are 
apparent doctrinal differences. It will not, however, do to pick up only 
those passages that are favourable to our theory and ignore the 
rest or call them interpolations and later accretions. For, it is possible 
to adduce against one textual citation which affirms the atman, ten 
or even twenty which deny it with vehemence. 

Reliance on isolated texts and those too considered out of their 
context, as is done by Mrs. Rhys Davids, is not calculated to lead to 
fruitful result. The chronological division of texts into primitive and 
later accretion is highly conjectural. Two or several parts of the 
Buddhist scriptures may be at variance with each other; but in the 
absence of incontestable historical evidence, it is difficult to decide 
which text is prior to which other. We have to fall back upon the 
philosophical appraisal of the doctrines for deciding the priority of 
some texts to that of others. And yet philosophical evaluation of the 
Canons is itself made to depend on the division into the original 
teaching of Buddha and later scholasticism, thus involving a 
circularity in argument. Exception must also be taken to her reading 
of some passages which amounts almost to a distortion. 1 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids quotes ( Buddhism , p. 73; Outlines, p. 55; Buddhist 
Psych . p. 209 and elsewhere) the Mahaparinibbaya passage “attadfpa 
attasarana” etc. . . . and translates it: “Live as they who have the self for a 
lamp, the self for a refuge, as they who have dharma for a lamp, dharma for a 
refuge, and none other/' This interpretation is not borne out by the context. 
There was no doctrinal discussion of the soul or the self. Buddha was telling 
Ananda that he had become old, eighty years of age, and that he had taught 
all that he knew without reservation (anantaram abahiram karitvS.) and that 
he did not hold anything up his sleeve like a tight-fisted teacher (acariya- 
mutthi). Therefore the Order should do well without him. “Ananda, be a lamp 
unto yourself, be a refuge unto yourself; seek not any outside help (ananna- 
sarana) in this matter." To treat this passage as inculcating a metaphysical 
tenet about the self is not warranted by the context. The Dhammapada text: 
“Stma hi 3 ,tmano n&tha, ko nu n&thah paro bhavet" (quoted in Madhyamika 
works, MKV. pp. 354-5) and similar ones admit of the interpretation that the 
empirical reality of the self as a doer and enjoyer of the consequences is accepted. 
The Madhyamika teachers have made commendable efforts to reconcile these 
texts. See infra , Chapter VII, the last portion of the section on the ‘Examina- 
B 
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Passages must not be counted, but weighed. We must consider the 
entire body of texts together and evolve a synthesis, weighing all 
considerations. We require a synoptic interpretation of the Buddhist 
scriptures. It is necessary to make a doctrinal analysis of the contents 
and assess philosophically their value. Such syntheses of doctrines 
and texts have been made from time to time by th^ Buddhist schools 
themselves. 1 We need consider only three such important syntheses— 
one by the Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika, the second by the 
Madhyamika and the last by the Yogacara. Each is an attempt to 
reconcile all the texts and doctrines from a definite point of view. 
In spite of the specific differences they exhibit, they have a generic 
affinity that is particularly Buddhistic. The Madhyamika synthesis 
of the texts and doctrines is on the distinction of existence into 
paramartha (absolute) and samvrti (empirical) and texts into 
nitartha (primary) and neyartha (secondary). According to Nagarjuna, 
Buddha has affirmed the existence of the atman against the materialist, 
for there is the continuity of karma and its result, act and its respon¬ 
sibility; he has denied it as against the etemalist who takes it as an 
immutable identical essence; he has also said that there is neither 
the self nor no-self. 2 Buddha, like a skilful physician, always graduated 
his teaching according to the need and the capacity of the taught. 

This is one way of reconciling the differences of texts and doctrines. 
It is our contention that traditional explanations must be taken into 
account, and proper weight must be given to them. To brush them 
aside by condemning them as scholasticism, as later addition etc., 
is not evidence of unbiassed criticism. Buddhist or the other Indian 
schools of thought are not scholasticism in the sense that philosophy 
is made subservient to theology, as we find in the West during the 
middle ages. They may be scholastic in the sense that they pay 
attention to minute details and revel in subtlety. This however is 
no draw-back. 

tion of the Atma doctrine'. Much cannot be built on the use of such terms as 
'brahmacariya', ‘brahmavihira’, ‘brahmapada’, for they connote purity, 
serenity and ‘blessed state'; they have lost all implications of a Brahman— 
or S,tma-metaphysics. 

1 The KathSvatthu is a sustained attempt, on the side of Therav&da, to 
interpret all texts from its standpoint by rejecting other opposed interpreta¬ 
tions. The appeal there is to the texts for deciding an issue. 

* atmety api prajfiapitam anatmetyapi deSitam; buddbair n&tmS na 
canatma kascid ity api de&itam. MK. XVIII 6. See MKV. pp. 354 ff. for the 
considered Madhyamika standpoint on the subject of the &tman. 
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Every Indian system has passed through three or four well- 
defined stages of development. A seer or a great man of insight gives 
utterance to his intimate vision of reality; this is the mulamantra, the 
original inspiration, which initiates a new path and is the basis of a 
new philosophy. The second stage consists in systematising, defining, 
the suggestions in aphoristic form (sutra or karika); a philosophical 
system gets formulated. There is further elaboration, drawing of 
implications, application to details of experience, removing of 
discrepancies, etc. A further stage is reached when the systems indulge 
in criticism and refutation of other systems to strengthen their own 
position. Only the third and fourth stages can be called scholastic, 
and this too is not undesirable or valueless. 1 

Buddhist systems are the different ways in which the original vision 
of Buddha has been sought to be formulated in systematic form. 
Nothing is gained by the theory of a soul-affirming primitive 
Buddhism followed by a soul-denying scholastic Buddhism. Even if, 
per impossible, it were proved that the historical person—Gautama 
the Buddha—did teach a soul-doctrine, fundamentally at variance 
with the doctrines we associate with classical Buddhism, we shall 
still have to explain Buddhism and to relate it with the Upanisadic 
tradition. Freeing Buddha from the charge of preaching the denial 
of the atman may save him from any ‘guilt’. The question is not a 
personal one. In attempting to bridge the difference between the 
Upanisads and Buddha, we would have immeasurably increased the 
distance between Buddha and Buddhism. We cannot find any 
sufficient and compelling motives for the falsification of the original 
teaching. Either the monks were too stupid to grasp the master’s 
basic teaching, or they were so clever that they fabricated and 
foisted on him an opposite doctrine. Neither of the alternatives can 
be seriously entertained. Why and when precisely the falsifica tion is 
supposed to have occurred is not specified. 

Prima facie, those systems and schools of thought which owe 
allegiance to the founder of this religion have greater claim to represent 
and understand Buddhism than the modems who are removed from 
him by centuries of time as well as distance of culture and outlook. 
The Buddhist schools have had an unbroken tradition of develop¬ 
ment, and most of the leaders of the schools had received their 

1 Doctrinally, the stages are: suggestive, systematic and scholastic; from 
the literary point of view, these may be put down as the canonical, §£stra or 
sutra and £k& stages. 
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knowledge from some of the celebrated direct disciples of Buddha, 
like Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, K£6yapa, Ananda and others. In 
the course of its progress, a great religion develops and emphazises 
certain trends and tendencies implicit in the original inspiration of 
the founder. In the case of Buddhism too we must accept the law of 
evolution that the later phases are potentially contained in the earlier. 

The entire development of Buddhist philosophy and religion is 
proof of the correctness of our nairatmya interpretation of Buddhism. 
There is no Buddhist school of thought which did not deny the atman; 
and it is equally true that there is no Brahmanical or Jaina system 
which did not accept the atman in some form or other. It may be 
objected that the atman the Buddhists deny is the material self 
identified with the body or with the particular mental states, and that 
such denial does not touch the position of the Sankhya or the 
Vedanta etc. But Buddhism never accepted the reality of the atman, 
of a permanent substantial entity impervious to change. The Real, 
for Buddhism, is Becoming. And any species of the atma-view must 
take it as a changeless idential substance. The Buddhist schools 
differed among themselves to a great degree; they have, however, one 
thing in common—the denial of substance (atman). It is a mistake to 
think that the Mahayana schools reversed the denial of soul and 
re-affirmed its reality. If anything, they are more thorough in carrying 
out the nairatmya doctrine. They deny not only substance (pudgala- 
nairatmya), but extend the denial to the Elements too (dharma-nairat- 
mya) which the HInayana schools had uncritically accepted as real. 

In that great compendium of early Buddhist philosophy— 
Abhidharma Ko&a —Vasubandu devotes one whole chapter to the 
discussion and refutation of the atma-doctrine (pudgala-vini£caya). 
It is principally a condemnation of the Pudgalatman-heresy in 
Buddhism, the special tenet of the Vatslputriya school, 1 which 
admitted a sort of quasi-permanent self, neither identical with nor 
different from the mental states (skandha). It also refutes the Samkhya 
and Vai£e$ika conceptions of the atman. Vasubandhu observes that 
of all teachers Buddha is unique in denying the self. 2 Denial of 

1 This forms the first issue to be discussed in the Kathdvatthu. 

* Cf. The stanza of a Stotrak&ra referred to by Ya&omitra: 

sahaihkare manasi na 6am arh y&ti janmaprabandho, 
nahamkarai calati hrdayad atmadrstau ca satyam; 
any ah iasta jagati ca yato ndsti nairdtmya-vadi 
nanyas tasmad upa6ama-vidhes tvan-matad asti margah. 

AKV. p. 697. 
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substance (atman) is the foundation of Buddhism down the ages. 
Santaraksita says that all heretical philosophers have made their 
position untenable by adhering to the atman. 1 In later scholastic 
Buddhism, the denial of the self is fully worked out with all its 
implications; its metaphysics, epistemology and spiritual discipline 
were brought in full accord with this basic tenet. There was elabora¬ 
tion and deepening of the original teaching of Buddha and not. 
distortion or falsification. 

The Buddhists are not the only ones in taking their philosophy as 
nairatmyavada. Jaina and Brahmanical systems invariably 
characterise Buddhism as denial of the atman, substance or soul. 
Madhavacarya considers the Buddhist only slightly less objectionable 
than the materialist (Carvaka); in the gradation of systems he makes 
in his Sarvadarianasangraha, Bauddha-darSana immediately follows 
the Carvaka. For an atmavadin nothing could be more pernicious than 
the denial of the self. Udayanacarya very significantly calls his 
Refutation of Buddhistic Doctrines ( Bauddha-dhikkdra ) Atmatat- 
tvaviveka (Distinction of the Reality of Self). The acceptance of the 
atman is what divides the orthodox from the Buddhist systems. The 
Jainas agree with this characterisation, and sharply distinguish their 
view from the purely modal view of the Buddhist. 

The modern exponent may not feel committed to the estimate of 
Buddhism by Buddhists and others. But he is required to pause and 
explain the unanimity with which Buddhism has been taken as 
anatma-vada. He is also required to consider the teachings of Buddha 
in relation to Buddhist schools of thought which, prima facie, have 
the right to be considered as embodying the founder’s tenets. 

There is another compelling reason for our nairatmya interpreta¬ 
tion of Buddhism. If it had subscribed to the atma-tradition like 
the Brahmanical systems, the emergence of the Madhyamika 
dialectic should prove an enigma. Dialectic is engendered by the 
total opposition between two points of view diametrically opposed to 
each other. And the required opposition could have been provided 
only by the atma-view of the Brahmanical systems and the anatma- 
vada of earlier Buddhism. The Ratna-Kufa-Siitra (Kaiyapa Parivarta )* 
makes this explicit: 

“ ‘That everything is permanent’ is one extreme; ‘that everything 
is transitory’ is another. . . . ‘that atman is’ (atmeti) is one end 

1 TS. p. 867 and p. 866. 

1 K&iyapaparivarta, pp. 86-7. 
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(antah); 'that the atman is not 1 is another; but the middle between 
the atma and nairatmya views is the Inexpressible. ... It is the 
reflective review of things (dharmanam bhuta-pratyavek§a). M This 
is the Middle Path (madhyama pratipad) of the Madhyamika. 


V SOME OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE NAIRATMYA INTERPRETATION OF 
BUDDHISM ANSWERED 

i. It is sometimes suggested that Buddha could not have 
propounded the nairatmya doctrine as the India of that period was 
not ripe for receiving it; the Zeit-geist was against any radical 
departure from the Upanisadic tradition. Further, the success that 
attended Buddha even during his life-time could not have been 
achieved, had he preached the denial of the self. 

It is wrong to suggest that the times were philosophically premature 
and unprepared to entertain revolutionary doctrines. If anything, 
the picture of India that is depicted in the contemporary Jaina and 
Buddhist scriptures is one which revelled in philosophic speculations 
of a very daring kind. The objection ignores the originality and 
genius of Buddha. And if it were accepted, no reform, no change, 
should be possible as that would mean going against the established 
order. 

The criticism further implies that only a particular type of 
philosophy or religion deserves to succeed or could succeed. Curiously 
enough, this is what might be and is actually said by the votaries of 
other systems. If Buddha succeeded, it was because the monks, 
following his path, could perceptibly advance towards freedom from 
all attachment. This is not to say that that could be achieved only 
by this path, but that it is one of the paths open to us. 

If there is one lesson more than any other which the history of 
philosophy and religion teaches us, it is this: that differences of out¬ 
look are inherent and cannot be ruled out. There will always be 
advocates and votaries of particular systems. It would be nearer 
the truth to admit that there are some basic types of philosophy and 
religion; and some persons evince spiritual affinity to a particular 
type rather than to others. The refusal to accept this verdict of history 
is nothing short of intellectual myopia; it savours of intolerance. The 
issue, in the last analysis, is whether we subscribe to the view that 
there is only one way to reality or that it admits of alternative paths. If 
the former, the criticism of Buddhism is justified; but nothing could 
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justify the criticism itself. One can be positive of one’s own way that 
it leads to the goal and not that others cannot. That would be a 
species of dogmatism. 

If alternative paths are admitted, difference in perspectives has to 
be admitted, but without a necessary difference in the ultimate goal. 
Further, the choice of one particular path to the exclusion of others 
is not a matter of logic, but of spiritual temperament and affiliation. 
One may succeed be iter along a particular path than on any other. 
Logic comes in after the choice is made; it is the endeavour 
consistently to keep to that path and not to stray unwittingly or 
otherwise into another. Polemic, ostensibly indulged in to refute the 
opponents out of existence, has value as defining and differentiating 
one’s pattern of reality and mode of spiritual progression from that 
of others with which it might possibly be confused. It need not, how¬ 
ever, be feared that we have no means of discriminating the spurious 
from the essential spiritual types; for, the spurious dies a natural 
death through sheer inanity and lack of following. Corruption and 
vested interests can thrive on spurious as well as on genuine systems; 
we should be on our guard against this. In the last resort, the criterion 
of the genuineness of any spiritual discipline lies in one’s personal 
intimate experience of the real. This is accepted as the end by all 
systems. 

2. It is also suggested that Buddha was a practical man; he 
rigorously eschewed all theoretical considerations as vain; as not 
conducive to the spiritual life. Support is apparently lent to this by 
Buddha’s rebuke of Malunkyaputta and Vaccha Gotta. 1 It is concluded 
that Buddha inculcated a way of life, but did not care to enunciate 
a view of reality. He addressed himself exclusively to ethics and left 
metaphysics severely alone. Votaries of this contention might further 
say that it was left to the scholastic phase of Buddhism to spin 
metaphysical theories and distort the teachings of the Master. The 
Master himself did not preach them, even by implication. 

Can we have a way of life whidh does not imply a view of reality 
as well? Is it possible to follow an ideal of conduct which claims 
allegiance of the entire man without raising, by implication at least, 
questions about the ultimate value, the nature and destiny of the 
individual undertaking the discipline, and his relation to the ideal? 
The Mimamsa which is ostensibly concerned with dharma— 
performance of the sacrifices and rites—finds that the investigation of 

1 See Majjh. N. Suttas 63 and 72. 
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dharma involves metaphysical and epistemological issues about the 
self, nature of karma etc. It is committed to a form of Realism. 1 
Stoicism and Epicureanism which began apparently as ethical schools 
have always implied a metaphysic. 

The modern political modes of life, e.g. Fascism, Communism etc., 
imply each a distinctive philosophy. They may be materialistic or 
otherwise, but they imply a philosophy of existence and value. The 
common man may not be conscious of having a philosophy; he has 
neither the occasion nor the capacity to formulate a system; never¬ 
theless his conduct implies a world-view. The choice then is not 
between having a metaphysic and not having one; but between one 
metaphysic and another, between a good one or a bad one. It is 
possible to have speculative systems of philosophy without at once 
having an ethics; but the converse is not possible. If it is impossible 
now to have a way of life without a view of reality, it was impossible 
for Buddha too not to have had a metaphysic. Western philosophical 
systems, with a few exceptions, are speculative in character. Being 
mere playthings of imagination, they do not necessarily lead to a 
spiritual discipline; they can go with any or no path of life. No Indian 
philosophical system is merely speculative. Each is a darSana, an 
insight into the real which is at once a path of perfection and cessation 
of pain. 

Buddha of the Nikayas appears to be well-acquainted with all 
the philosophical systems and trends of thought current before 
and during his time. He rejects them because they are at variance 
with the path of perfection elaborated by him. Does this not 
mean that Buddha is alive to the fact that a way of life implies a 
metaphysic? 

The practice of virtues and concentration of mind are not ends in 
themselves. They are meant for giving us insight into the nature of the 
real. Buddha inveighs against the mechanical observance of rites and 
virtues (ibllavrata-paramarSa). His own discipline would be 
indistinguishable from mere Sil^vrata without the insistence on 
prajna (knowledge). And it is this attainment of prajna that imparts 

1 karmibhyah phalasambandhah paralaukyaihalaukike; 
sarvam ityady ayuktarh syad artha-sunyasu buddhisu. 
tasmad dharmarthibhih purvaih pramanair lokasammataih; 
arthasya sadasadbhave yatnah karyah kriyam prati. 

Sloka V&rt. Niralambanav&da, 3-4. 

The KSiikd thereon says: sarvo hy ayarn mimaifasa-prapanco bahy&rthkiraya 
eva. 
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a unity and singleness of purpose to several isolated acts of morality. 
Not only this, but it is prajna that perfects the virtues. One 
cannot be completely virtuous and freed from pain without insight. 
Insight makes spiritual life easy and natural. This is so in every 
system. As SureSvaracarya says: "To one who has knowledge of 
the atman, non-hatred and other virtues come naturally, without 
any effort." 1 

Indicating the role of prajna, Santideva says: "Practice of virtues 
and concentration of mind are for the sake of attaining bodhi or 
prajna." 2 The Astasahasrika speaks of prajna as the leader of perfec¬ 
tions. The other paramitas cannot even be paramitas (perfections or 
excellences) without prajnaparamita. He who is not convinced of 
the hollowness of things (Sunyata) cannot also practise charity and 
other virtues to the utmost limit. He would have his reservations and 
hesitations. It is not possible then to have mere practice of virtue 
without implying a metaphysic. 

3. By far the most serious objection to the view that Buddha 
taught the nairatmya doctrine (denial of soul or substance) is that it 
is contradictory to his other doctrines accepted as basic, namely, the 
efficacy of karma, the adoption of spiritual life and the doctrine of 
rebirth. Karma without a permanent agent who wills and reaps the 
fruit of his action is inconceivable. What is the value of spiritual life 
if there is none at the end of it? Buddha's doctrine would be the 
acceptance of pain without any one who feels the pain, a spiritual 
discipline without any person who undergoes the discipline and a 
final result #(nirvana) without any individual to enjoy it. Such an 
absurdity, it might be said, could not have been meant seriously by 
Buddha. 

Buddha himself was aware of these alleged absurdities. In the 
Canons it is especially stated: "There is action, but the agent does not 
exist." 2 In the Sermon of the Bearer of the Burden , it is again stated 
that the Five Groups (pancopadana skandhah) are the burden, 
attachment to them is carrying oithe burden, detachment from them 

1 utpannatma-prabodhasya tv advestrtv&dayo gunah; 
ayatnato bhavanty asya na tu s&dhanarupinah. 

Naifkarmya Siddhi , IV, 69. 

BCA IX, 1: imaih parikaraih prajnartharii munir jagau. 

1 iti hi bhiksavo’sti karma asti karmaphalam; 

k&rakas tu nopalabhyate ya iman skandhan vijah&ti 
any&xh& ca skandhan upadatte, anyatra dharma-sanketat. 

Quoted in BCAP. p. 474; TSP. p. 11. See also Sam. N. I, p. 135. 
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is laying down of the burden, and the burden-bearer is the empirical 
individual. 1 

People entertain the fond belief that the rejection of the soul— 
the permanent substance—vitiates Buddhist metaphysics, and that 
the difficulties with which it is faced are insuperable. It is further 
believed that the atma-metaphysics (substance-view) avoids these 
pitfalls and affords a more plausible explanation of things. All this, 
however, is evidence of confused thinking. The anatma doctrine is 
no more at variance with facts or logic than the atma doctrine. How 
does the acceptance of the atman—the unchanging permanent 
entity—explain karma, rebirth, memory and personal identity more 
plausibly? As the permanent is of one uniform immutable nature, it 
cannot have different volitions when different circumstances call for 
different actions. It is neither the worse nor the better for the actions 
performed. It is impervious to any reform or progress. Precisely to 
avoid this insuperable difficulty did Buddha, taking his stand on the 
efficacy of Karma (act) as the sole arbiter of an individual’s destiny, 
refuse to accept the permanent soul. A changing atman (soul) is a 
contradiction in terms. No atma-view has accepted or can accept a 
changing self; for, once we accept change of the atman, we have no 
valid argument to confine this change to definite periods, i.e. it 
remains unchanged for an appreciable stretch of time and then 
changes. This would mean two different atmans. Nor can we admit 
that one part of the atman changes while the other part is permanent. 
If the changing part does belong to the atman as integrally as the 
other part, then we would be having a supposedly u»itary entity 
which has two mutually opposed characteristics. This does violence 
to our conception of an entity. 

Buddha replaced the soul by the theory of a mind-continuum, by 
a series of psychical states rigorously conditioned as to their nature 
by the causal law governing them (dharma-sanketa). According to 
him this alone provides for progress (change, efficacy) and continuity 
(responsibility), as each succeeding state (good or bad) is the result of 
the previous state. Thus it avoids the futility of karma which is an 
inescapable predicament of the acceptance of the permanent soul on 
the one hand and nihilism or materialism which follows from the non- 
acceptance of continuity on the other. Rebirth does not mean that the 
soul bodily, as an identical individual essence, transports itself from 

* Quoted in AKV. p. 106; BCAP. p. 474; TSP. p. 130. See Sam. N. XXII 22 
for the Pali text. 
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one place to another. It only means that a new series of states is 
generated conditioned by the previous states. Nothing is lost, and the 
new birth is a result of the previous. The Salistamba Sutra puts the 
matter definitely: 'There is no element which migrates from this 
world to the other; but there is recognition (realisation) of the fruition 
of karma, as there is continuity of causes and conditions. It is not as 
it were that one, dropping out from this world, is born into another, 
but there is continuity of causes and conditions/' 1 When Buddha says 
that in a previous birth he was himself Sunetra, a venerable teacher, 
as he does in the Saptasuryodaya Sutra and in many of the Jatakas , 
this only means that the Buddha-series (buddhasantana) is one— 
that both Sunetra and Gautama belong to the same continuum. 2 
The identity of the individual is affirmed by ignoring the differences 
(abhedopacara) and emphasising only the causal connection. 

Memory and recognition might be thought to present insuperable 
difficulties. Tf there is no soul how is it then that detached moments 
of consciousness can remember or recognise things which have been 
experienced a long time ago." Remembrance, as Vasubandhu in his 
Abhidharma Ko£a z says, "is a new state of consciousness directed to 
the same object, conditioned as it is by the previous states." That 
the experience of A is not remembered by B is because the series of 
states conventionally designated as A is different from the series 
designated as B. This explanation, however ingenious, does not 
explain memory fully. Memory or recognition is not merely a revival 
of the object of the previous state, but there is the added conscious¬ 
ness that T have experienced it before/ A mental state, being strictly 
momentary, individual and unitary in content, cannot, on the 
Buddhist hypothesis, take cognizance of any other state. Conscious¬ 
ness of change is not change of consciousness ; yet this is exactly how 

1 atra na ka&cid dharmo'smat lokat paralokam sarfikr&mati asti ca 
karmaphala-prativijnaptir hetu-pratyayanam avaikalyat. Quoted in MKV. 
p. 568; BCAP pp. 481-2. 

Cf. also samtanasyaikatvam §iritya karta bhokteti de£itam. BCA, IX, 

73 (p- 471)- 

1 The AKV. (p. 710) has: Sunetro nama 6asteti —Saptasuryodaya Sutre *yam 
eva Bhagavan r?ih Sunetro n&ma babhuveti—eka-sarhtanatam dar&ayatiti 
yasm&t Sunetro Buddha-saiht&na eva asit. See also MKV. p. 574: yat tarhidam 
pathyate SUtre (probably DiiJydvaddna, p. 228) “aham eva sa tena kalena tena 
samayena MandhatS. nama R&ja cakravartl abhuvam iti.” tat kathaih 
veditavyam iti. anyatva-prati$edhaparam tad vacanam, naikatva-pratipS- 
dakam iti vijheyam. 

* Soul Theory . pp. 452-3; AKV. pp. 711-2. 
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the Buddhist explains change. The identity running through the 
different states is a false ascription, an illusion, according to them. 

The opposite hypothesis of a permanent self does not fare much 
better either. How can an unchanging uniform being like the atman 
remember anything at all? Memory is not merely the continuity of 
consciousness, but the knowing of an object as having been 
experienced in the past and relating it with the present experience. 
An unchanging uniform atman might have existed in the past, but 
as it does not lapse , it cannot know anything as past . The devices to 
which the Sankhya and the Vedanta resort for explaining this 
difficulty are well-known. They differentiate the function of the 
atman as mere unchanging awareness (svarupajnana) from the func¬ 
tion of the changing mind (buddhivrtti) which alone knows, 
remembers etc. As atman and buddhi would then fall asunder and 
would not make for any coherent experience, both Sankhya and 
Vedanta further assume a false identification (adhyasa) between the 
two, by virtue of which what is true of the one is mistakenly ascribed 
to the other. 1 The Nyaya is oblivious to the difficulty. It posits a 
non-conscious substance (atman), and conceives the states as produced 
in it through the co-operation of the inner sense (manas). How the 
states like knowledge, pain, pleasure etc., which are transitory, can 
belong to the unchanging atman is nowhere explained. The difficulty 
is not solved by simply asserting that the qualities are produced in 
the atman from time to time. What prevents two states from being 
two different things altogether? In the Sankhya and Nyaya, both the 
changing and the unchanging substances are considered equally real; 
there is no evaluation whether the changing is real or the unchanging. 
Vedanta (Advaita) accepts the unchanging alone as real and rejects 
the other as unreal. The Buddhists do the opposite. 

The difficulty is not confined to memory and moral responsibility 
alone. Even in such rudimentary experiences as sensation or feeling 
and in higher forms of experience, such as judgment and inference, 
synthesis and interpretation are involved. The given data have to be 
classified, compared, related, apperceived and synthesised into a 
unity; and yet the distinction has to be maintained. 

The problem of knowledge is part of the larger problem, namely, 
the nature of existence. Our interpretation of experience will be of a 
piece with our interpretation of the real. In every aspect of things we 
find two opposite standpoints. In causation, we may emphasise the 

1 Cf. The Sdmkhya Kdrikd , 20. 
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emergence of the effect as something new and different, or we may 
emphasise its necessary connection and continuity. In any presented 
object, we may attend to the particular and the changing, or to the 
universal and the abiding feature. The latter may be termed the static or 
space-view of things, and the former the dynamic or the time-pattern. 
On the first, change and difference may be taken as appearance; on the 
second, the permanent and the universal. One emphasises unity, the 
other difference. What is real for one is appearance for the other, and 
vice versa. Whatever be the nature of our bias, we have to work out 
a systematic explanation of things—objects and our knowledge of 
them—in terms of our view. The Buddhist schools and the Brahmanical 
systems in the course of their|development did eventually come to 
formulate a coherent metaphysic and epistemology in consonance 
with their respective standpoints. It is not contended that Buddha 
himself formulated this doctrine of anatma in the systematic form 
with all its implications fully drawn. It is, however, suggested that he 
gave the inspiration and the impetus to the nairatmya view which 
came to be formulated in such sharp contrast to the atma view. That 
there are difficulties on either conception of reality, on any conceptual 
pattern, no one realised perhaps more strongly than Buddha. He was 
thus led to discredit all attempts at conceiving reality, and in 
consequence, to reject all speculative metaphysics. This is the sole 
meaning of his silence. To this conclusion too he would have been led, 
because two or more opposed points of view were tried and found 
unsatisfactory. If the atma-tradition alone had held the field, Buddha 
could not have come to his characteristic ‘no-metaphysics* position. 
The systematic form of this ‘silence* is the Madhyamika system. 
This system could arise only after the two traditions had developed 
sufficiently to enable their conflict to be appreciated in all its intensity 
and universality. That alone could engender the dialectical 
consciousness. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE ‘SILENCE' OF THE BUDDHA AND 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE DIALECTIC 


TT^VUDDHA declared certain questions of a distinctly meta¬ 
ls physical character to be unanswerable. For a correct 
I j understanding of the Madhyamika system it is necessary 
that the ‘silence* of Buddha should be properly appraised. 
It is our contention that the Madhyamika dialectic is anticipated in 
essentials by Buddha. The Madhyamikas have but systematically 
formulated his suggestions and drawn out their implications 
fully. 1 

The Inexpressibles (avyakata, Skt. avyakrtavastuni) occur in very 
many dialogues. 2 They are invariably enumerated as fourteen and 
practically in the same order. 


I SOME INTERPRETATIONS 

Several interpretations of the avyakrta have been offered by 
oriental scholars. It has been suggested that Buddha was innocent 
of metaphysics or was not interested in it, as he was eminently a 
practical man with a severely practical aim. The locus classicus of 
this view is the Cula Mdlunkya Sutta 3 * * * * 8 wherein Buddha likens the 
metaphysician to that foolish man wounded by an arrow who, before 
being attended to, would like to know what sort of arrow struck him, 

1 This is evident from the whole tenor of the Madhyamika system, especially 

from its reasoned opposition to all kinds of drsti—speculative theories. See the 
last Chapter (XXVII entitled Drsti-Pariksd) of the Mddhyamika-Karikds 
and also pp. 446 ff., 536 ff. MKV; ASP, pp. 269 ff. 

8 Reference to the avyakata: Majjh. N. I, pp. 426-32 (Sutta 63); pp. 483 ff. 

(Sutta 72); Sam.N. Ill, pp. 257 ff. (Vacchagotta Saihyuttam); Sam. N . IV, 
PP* 374-403 (Avyakata Saihyuttam). Particular problems: ( Mahdniddna , 

Brahma Jala Sutta (D.N.) Mahali Sutta (D.N.) . . . Poffhapdda Sutta (D.N.), 
Mahdniddna Sutta (D.N.) Maj. N. II pp. 228-38. Sam. N. Ill, pp. 213-24 

(Ditthisaihyutta). Milinda Panho, pp. 144 ff. Abhidharma Ko£abhd§ya, 
Appendix (Pudgala-viniScaya). MK, XXVII, and also XXII and XXV; 

ASP, pp. 269 ff. Mahdvyutpatti, p. 64 (§206); Dharmasangraha, p. 67. 

8 Majjh. N. I, 426 ff. (A.N. IV, 67 ff.) 
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whence it came, who aimed it etc. The wounded man would have 
died before he got satisfactory answers to his questions. The moral 
drawn is that metaphysical enquiries are unnecessary and can even 
prove harmful to spiritual life. It is contended by some others 1 that 
Buddha was an agnostic, though his agnosticism was not a cogently 
reasoned one, and that this alone fits in with his system and moral 
discipline. Oldenberg suggests that the questions ought not to be 
answered and even that they could not be answered. A negative 
answer or the annihilationist interpretation is also given by the 
same scholar: “Through the shirking of the questions as to the exis¬ 
tence or non-existence of the ego is heard the answer to which the 
premises of the Buddhist teaching tended: the ego is not, or what is 
equivalent to it—the Nirvana is annihilation/' 2 

These three principal interpretations—the practical, the agnostic 
and the negative—are stated here as specimens of the incorrect 
reading of Buddhism. These and similar interpretations do not accord 
with the teaching of Buddha and the doctrines of the Buddhist 
schools. We cannot have a way of life which does not imply a 
philosophy, 3 an ultimate appraisal of reality. The human mind cannot 
for long be in a state of suspense and postponement. As regards the 
annihilationist interpretation, Dr. E. J. Thomas very pertinently 
observes: 

It is certain, however, that that is a conclusion which the Buddhists 
never drew. In this very sutta, annihilation is rejected. It is not really to 
the point to say that Buddhist premises tended to this conclusion. The 
only real question is what conclusion did the Buddhists draw and what for 
them was the logical answer. They could not consider it (Nirvana) as 
bhava, for it is not what is cognised by the senses, nor as non-existence. 

1 Cf. “It is quite legitimate to hold that the Buddha was a genuine agnostic, 
that he had studied the various systems of ideas prevalent in his day without 
deriving any greater satisfaction from them than any of us to-day do from the 
study of modem systems, and that he had no reasoned or other conviction on 
the matter. From the general poverty of philosophical constructive power 
exhibited by such parts of the systems as appear essentially Buddha's, one is 
inclined to prefer this explanation/' Keith: Buddhist Philosophy , p. 63. “This 
leads clearly to the conclusion that agnosticism in these matters is not based 
on any reasoned conviction of the limits of knowledge; it rests on the two-fold 
ground that the Buddha has not himself a clear conclusion on the truth on these 
issues, but is convinced that disputation on them will not lead to the frame of 
mind which is essential for the attainment of Nirvana." ibid. p. 45. 

1 As quoted by E. J. Thomas in his History of Buddhist Thought , p. 127. 

• This issue has been discussed in a previous Section. 
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The Buddhists had reached the conception of a state of which neither 
existence nor non-existence could be asserted.” 1 

A fairly cogent solution of the problem is possible if all the passages, 
where the questions are discussed in the Buddhist records, are 
considered together with the characteristic interpretations of the 
Buddhist schools themselves. We may then critically assess the value 
of these considerations. 


II THE ANTINOMICAL CHARACTER OF THE AVYAKRTA 

All our authorities agree in enumerating the avyakrta as fourteen. 
Actually, there are four sets of questions, three of which have four 
alternatives each, and the last one concerning the soul (jiva) has only 
two. One does not however see why the last question too could not 
be logically formulated in the fourfold way like the others. The 
questions are: 2 

(1) Whether the world is eternal, or not, or both, or neither; 3 

(2) Whether the world is finite (in space), or infinite, or both, or neither; 3 

(3) Whether the Tathagata exists after death, or does not, or both, or 
neither; 

(4) Is the soul identical with the body or different from it? 

In the composition of the alternatives, there is a positive thesis which 
is opposed by a negative counter-thesis; these two basic alternatives 
are conjunctively affirmed to form the third alternative, and 
disjunctively denied to form the fourth. The similarity of the 
avyakrta to the celebrated antinomies of Kant and the catuskofi of 
the Madhyamikas cannot fail to strike us. No insistence need be made 
on the order or the number of these questions. Importance, however, 
attaches to their nature and the form of stating them. The first two 
questions concerning the world—the one with regard to its origination 
and duration, and the other about its extent—are the two main 

1 History of Buddhist Thought , p. 128. 

* MKV. p. 446. 

8 The first alternative is usually interpreted as referring to the beginning of 
the world and the second to its end—both with regard to its temporal limita¬ 
tion or otherwise, see MKV, p. 536: antavan loko n&ntav&n . . . et&§ catasro 
drstayo parantaih samairitya pravrtt&h. 6a6vato loko' 6a£vato lokafc . . . 
ityetfiS catasro drstayah purvantarh sama^ritya pravarttante.” But it appears 
more significant to hold that one question refers to the eternity or otherwise 
of the world and the other to its infinity or limitation in space. 
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cosmological problems. Human reason seeks to understand the 
ultimate unconditioned ground of objects. It seeks to find a trans¬ 
cendent substance like the Prakfti of the Sankhya, the primordial 
ground of phenomena, an infinite all-pervasive cause capable of 
producing all things. The aim in the cosmological speculations 
(Rational Cosmology) is to reach the unconditioned ground of 
empirical objects by means of a regressive chain of reasoning 
(i.e. arguing from effect to cause) stretched illegitimately, as Kant 
points out, beyond the possibility of experience. We will not get the 
correct orientation to this and other questions, if we understood the 
alternatives (SaSvato’yam lokah etc.) as referring to the permanence 
and impermanence of the empirical world. For, the Etemalist does 
not and cannot deny empirical change. What he does affirm is that 
there is an eternal transcendent ground of these changing phenomena. 
The anti-thesis just denies the existence of this transcendent ground. 
Buddha must have had before him the Sankhya conception of 
Prakrti for the thesis and the materialist denial of the non-empirical 
for the anti-thesis. 

The last question is about the self or the soul (jiva). The thesis seeks 
to reach the ultimate (non-empirical) unity of the subjective states 
in an independent entity. If the self were distinct from the body and 
the states (anyo jivo’nyac chariram) it follows that it enjoys an 
unrelated, unconditioned existence apart from the body and the 
mental states. Its separate reality as consciousness (idealism in a 
broad sense), its simplicity as pure awareness, its immortality as not 
being composite and its freedom follow as natural consequences. The 
question is not about the empirical individual who is perceptibly 
subject to the vicissitudes of birth and death, but about the ultimate 
essence and separate existence of the soul as a transcendent entity. 1 
Such a conception of the soul was advocated in the Sankhya doctrine 
of purusa. Buddha might have had this in view as illustrative of the 
thesis. The antithesis (sa jivas tac chariram) denies every one of the 
above implications of the thesis by identifying the soul with the body 

1 The Brahma J&la Sutta (D.N. I, p. 34) says: “In this case some recluse or 
Brahman is addicted to logic and reasoning. He gives utterance to the following 
conclusion of his own, beaten out by his arguments and based on his sophistry. 
The self which is connected with the eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin is 
impermanent, not perduring, liable to change. But that self or soul which is 
called consciousness or mind or intelligence is permanent, stable, perduring, 
not liable to change or it will remain for ever and ever/' (Rhys Davids’s 
Translation). 
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(upadana in general). This is the materialist view of Ajita 
KeSakambalin and others. 

The question regarding the Tathagata is in fact about the ultimate 
ground of both the soul and objects 1 —about the unconditioned in 
general. The Tathagata as the Perfect Man (uttama puriso parama 
puriso. Sam. N IV, p. 380) is the ultimate essence of the universe. 
His position is analogous to that of God of Rational Theology 
(ens realissimum). The thesis accepts the absolute existence of the 
Tathagata free from his empirical adjuncts. The phrase param 
maranat—really means existence apart from relation to phenomena. 
The antithesis denies the existence of any such reality. The implica¬ 
tion of this would be the confining of the real to be empirical—the 
sense-experience. This amounts to Positivism and Nihilism. 

The questions are threefold, as our interests are mainly concerning 
the object, the knowing subject and the unity of both. There may, 
however, be many secondary questions and even questions about 
the other aspects of these three. 

Ill BUDDHA’S SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 

The formulation of the problems in the thesis-antithesis form is 
itself evidence of the awareness of the conflict in Reason. That the 
conflict is not on the empirical level and so not capable of being 
settled by appeal to facts is realised by Buddha when he declares 
them insoluble. Reason involves itself in deep and interminable 
conflict when it tries to go beyond phenomena to seek their ultimate 
ground. Speculative metaphysics provokes not only difference but 
also opposition; if one theorist says 'yes’ to a question, the other says 
‘no’ to the same. We know from the dialogues that Buddha was 
acquainted with the different speculations, especially of the six 
tithiyas (heretics). The opening dialogue of the Digha Nikaya (the 
Brahmajala Sutta) indicates the standpoint of Buddha. He 
characterises all speculations as ditfhi-vada (dogmatism) and 
consistently refuses to be drawn into the net (jala). He is conscious 
of the interminable nature of the conflict, and resolves it by rising to 
the higher standpoint of criticism. Dialectic was bom. To Buddha, 
then, belongs the honour of having discovered the dialectic long 

1 In the order of statement of the avy&krta, this stands midway between the 
cosmic and the psychological speculations. The Tath&gata is not merely man 
but a cosmic principle as well. Hence, he could be the synthesis or union of 
both. But too much cannot be built on the order of the avySlqrta. 
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before anything approximating to it was formulated in the West. We 
contend that Buddha reached a very high level of philosophic 
consciousness, and he did give an answer to the problem—the only 
answer possible for a critic of experience. Had he resiled from this 
position and given a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ answer, he would have been 
guilty of that very dogmatism (ditthi) which he so consistently 
condemned in others. On the opposition of the eternalist and 
nihilist views (Saivatavada and uccheda-vada), Buddha erected 
another and more fundamental opposition—that between dogmatism 
(both SaSvata and ucchedavadas are species of dogmatism) and 
criticism which is the analytic or reflective awareness of them as 
dogmatic theories. Criticism is deliverance of the human mind from 
all entanglements and passions. It is freedom itself. This is the true 
Madhyamika standpoint. We shall enforce this contention by cita¬ 
tions from texts and by arguments. Before we do so, we might 
profitably consider the Abhidharmika (Vaibhasika-Sautrantika) 
interpretation of the avyakrta. 

IV THE ABHIDHARMIKA INTERPRETATION OF THE AVYAKRTA 

The Abhidharmika system is a semi-critical school. It rejected the 
unchanging identical soul (atman), declaring it to be a name having 
conventional meaning in the context of the empirical. It, however, 
constructed a system of speculative metaphysics—a theory of 
Elements (dharmas), based on an imperfect understanding of the 
utterances of Buddha about the skandha, dhatu and ayatana. 
Vasubandhu discusses the avyakrta principally with regard to the 
soul in the concluding portion of his Abhidharma Kosa. 1 Coming from 
an acarya (teacher), one of the greatest of all times, his interpretation 
bears the impress of a master-mind. Himself a Sautrantika, he has 
summed up the Vaibhasika view. It represents the highest level 
to which the earlier Buddhism could attain. 

Questions are of four kinds: those that can be answered directly, 
multiple questions that require analysis before answer, those that 
are answered by counter-question and lastly those that cannot be 
answered at all (sthapaniya). The Abhidharma Ko&a enumerates and 

1 The Appendix (Pariiista) to the VIII Chapter (Astama KoSasthSna) 
entitled an Examination of the Soul Theory (Pudgala-ViniScaya). See AKV. 
pp. 697 ff. This has been translated by Stcherbatsky with his usual thoroughness 
and unders tanding in the Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1919, 
pp. 823 ff. & 932 ff. 
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explains these. 1 The fourteen avyakrta belong to the last class— 
sthapaniya. The MHindu Paftha 2 also holds the same view with 
regard to the avyakrta. 

The Vatslputriya heresy of a quasi-eternal soul (pudgalatman) 
that cannot be defined as either identical with the states (skandhas) 
or different from them is the target of Vasubandhu's criticism. His 
own interpretation emerges through this polemic against the 
pudgalatmavada. 

The existence of the soul as something identical with or different 
from the body is denied. The Vatslputriya asks: 

If the individual represents exactly the elements he is composed of and 
nothing else, why then did the Lord decline to decide the question, whether 
the living being is identical with the body or not. 3 

Vasubandhu—Because he took into consideration the intention of the 
questioner. The latter asked about the existence of the soul as a real living 
unit, controlling our actions from within. But as such a Soul is absolutely 
non-existing, how could Buddha have decided whether it did or did not 
differ from the body. Fancy someone asking: ‘are the hair of the tortoise 
hard or smooth?’ This question has already been analysed by quite 
ancient teachers. 4 

Vatslputriya—And why did not the Lord declare that it does not exist 
at all? 6 

Vasubandhu—Because he took into consideration the questioner's 
state of mind. The latter could have understood that the living being 
(jiva) is the same as the continuity of elements of a life (and that this 
continuity) is also denied. He thus would have fallen into a wrong doctrine, 
(the Doctrine of Nihilism). 

Vatslputriya—Why then did not Buddha declare that the ‘living being' 
is a conventional name for a set of constantly changing elements? 

Vasubandhu—Because his interlocutor was not capable of grasping the 
theory of elements. . . . This (method of teaching in conformity with the 
mental capacity of the taught) can be clearly seen in the express words 
of Buddha to Ananda, when he had answered by silence Vatsagotra and 
the latter had departed.... This point has been explained by Kumaralabha 
thus: The Buddha was pleased to construct his doctrine concerning the 

1 AK. V, 22; AKV. pp. 465-7. 8 Milinda. pp. 147-8. 

8 kasmSd bhagavata sa jlvas tacchariram anyo veti na vy&kj’tam iti. ayam 
e$am abhiprayah, yadi skandhesu pudgalopacarab kasm&c charlram eva jiva 
iti noktam iti. AKV. p. 708. The passages cited here are from Stcherbatsky's 
translation of the Soul Theory . pp. 846 ff. 

* purvakair eveti—Sthavira Nagasen&dibhib- AKV. p. 708. 

8 itara aha—yadi n&vaktavyal? kasm&n nokto n&sti eveti AKV. p. 708. 
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elements of existence (with the greatest caution) like a tigress who holds 
her young by her teeth, (her grasp is not too tight in order not to hurt 
him; nor is it too loose in order not to let him fall). Buddha saw the wounds 
produced by the sharp teeth of the dogmatic (belief in eternity) on the 
one hand and by the downfall of (every responsibility for one's) actions on 
the other. If humanity accepted the idea of an existing soul, it lay down 
wounded by the sharp weapon of dogmatism. But if it did cease to believe 
in the existence of a conditioned self, then the tender child of its moral 
merit would perish! 1 The same author goes on and says: ‘Since the living 
being does not exist, the Lord did not declare that it is different from the 
body. Nor did he declare that it did not exist, fearing that it could be 
understood as a denial of the empirical self.’ 

Vatsiputriya—“And why did Buddha not settle the questions about the 
Eternity of the world etc.?” 

Vasubandhu—“For the same reason! He took into consideration the 
intention of the questioner. First of all the latter would have meant the 
(Universal) Soul to be the world. But then as for Buddha no (such) soul 
did altogether exist, every answer such as: it is eternal, it is not eternal, it 
is partly eternal and partly non-eternal . . . would have been out of place. 
If again the questioner would have meant under the Universe the appearing 
and disappearing of all (its elements), every answer would have been out 
of place. ... If eternal, there is no hope of final release; if non-eternal, the 
world-process would break of its own accord. 

For the same reason, Buddha did not solve the four questions regarding 
the end of the Universe.” 

Vatsiputriya—“And why was the question about the existence of a 
Buddha after death refused an answer?” 

Vasubandhu—“A simple answer wms not possible, taking into considera¬ 
tion the intention of the questioner. The latter in asking his question was 
surmising that the term Buddha denoted the (absolute) soul liberated from 
all bonds of transient existence. Since the existence of such a soul was not 
admitted, it was impossible to answer whether it did or did not exist after 
the death of the body.” 2 

The realist solution of the avyakrta amounts to this that Buddha 
himself advocated a view of the soul, of the world of things etc. The 
view is that the soul is but a name for the states; there is nothing 

1 aha c&treti, bhadanta Kum&ralabhah! drsti-damstravabhedarii ca bhrarii- 
&aih c&vek§ya karmanam; de&ayanti jina dharmam vyagh ripotapaharavat. 
AKV. p. 708, also quoted in TSP. p. 129. 

yathk vyaghrl natinisthurena danta-grahanena svapotam apaharati, nayati, 
m&sya daitistraya Sarirarii ksataiii bhud iti, napy atirithilena dantagrahanena 
tam apaharati, masya bhrarfisapato’smin visaye bhud iti. AKV. p. 708, 

2 Stcherbatsky: Soul Theory pp. 846-849. 
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unitary or identical corresponding to the name. But all our accounts 
are unanimous in declaring that the Tathagata characterised all 
views as things of dogmatic speculation (ditthigatanimani) and did 
not entertain any view himself. Secondly, the Abhidharmika solution 
reduces a conflict of reason to a difficulty of verbal formulation— 
one that would give least offence to the weak-minded. The inter¬ 
pretation is, however, valuable as paving the way for the Madhyamika 
standpoint which is the real heart of Buddhism. 


V THE REAL IS TRANSCENDENT TO THOUGHT 

All the passages should be considered together to have a complete 
picture. Vacchagotta—the wandering ascetic—is the principal 
interlocutor who persistently asks the Tathagata or his distinguished 
disciples the reason, the justification, why the Lord does not answer 
the questions definitely while the other philosophers do so. This is 
evidence of the fact that Vacchagotta has become aware of the 
difference between Buddha and other philosophers; he is as yet not 
aware of the ground of distinction. 1 The Lord or his disciples supply 
the ground of distinction. 

The questions are about the Unconditioned. Buddha is alive, 
unlike other philosophers, to the insuperable difficulties (ddtnavam 
sampassamano) in conceiving the Transcendent in terms of the 
empirical. That form by which the Tathagata is usually known is 
no longer present; He is free from measure and form (rupa-sahkha- 
vimutto); he is deep and unfathomable like the ocean. To say with 
regard to the ocean that it begins here or that it does not, etc., would 
be a piece of irrelevance. Likewise, the Tathagata, as the totality of 
things, is beyond predication. 2 Khema Then gives almost an identical 
reply to King Pasenadi; and this is later on confirmed by the Lord. 
The Tathagata cannot be identified with the material and mental 
forms, nor can he be characterised by the absence of these. The utter 
inability to relate and characterise the Unconditioned in terms of the 
phenomenal is the reason why the questions about the Tathagata 

1 Sam. N. IV, pp. 392-3 & 396. 

2 mahayye samuddo gambhlro appameyyo duppariyog§,hoti. evam eva kho, 
maharaja, yena rupena tath&gatam panflapayamano panfiapeyya, taiii 
rupam tath&gatassa pahinam ucchinna-mulam talavatthukatam anabh&va- 
katam ayatim annuppadakatam. rupasankhaya-vimmutto kho, mah&r&ja, 
tathagato gambhlro appameyyo duppariyogaho . . . etc., same with regard 
to vedan&, sanfia etc. Sam. N. IV, pp. 376 ft, Maj . N. I, pp. 487-8 (Sutta 72). 
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and others cannot be answered outright. Dogmatists invariably 
confound the Transcendent with the empirical. They take the rupa, 
vedana, vijnana etc. to be the self. The Tathagata, on the other hand, 
does not take these to be the self, nor the self to have the rupa, nor 
the rupa in the self, nor the self in the rupa. Deeply conscious of the 
empirical nature of these categories, the Tathagata does not indulge 
in such unwarranted extensions; he does not spin speculative theories. 1 
He has realised that the Real is transcendent to thought. 

Buddha tells Ananda, when Vacchagotta had been answered by 
'silence' and had departed, the reason for his attitude. 

If, Ananda, when asked by the Wanderer: Ts there a self?' I had replied 
to him: 'There is a self', then, Ananda, that would be siding with the recluses 
and Brahmins who are eternalists. But if, Ananda, when asked Ts there not 
a self?' I had replied that it does not exist, that, Ananda, would be siding 
with those recluses and Brahmins who are annihilationists. Again, Ananda, 
when asked by the Wanderer: Ts there a self?' had I replied that there is, 
would my reply be in accordance with the knowledge that all things are 
impermanent? "Surely not, Lord.” Again, Ananda, when asked 
Vacchagotta the Wanderer: Ts there not a self?* had I replied that there 
is not, it would have been more bewilderment for the bewildered Vaccha¬ 
gotta. For he would have said: Formerly, indeed I had a self, but now I 
have not one any more. 2 

If he had answered the questions, yes, or no, i.e. accepted one of the 
alternatives propounded, he would have been guilty of that very 
dogmatism (ditthi) which he had so vehemently condemned in others. 
Consistent with his attitude of a critic of experience, as one rising 
beyond the relativity which infects every phenomenon, he could not 
have given any other answer. All the speculations are dogmatic, 
mere theories. Vacchagotta asks: "But has Gotama any theory of 
his own?” The Lord answers: 

The Tathagata, 0 Vaccha, is free from all theories. But this, Vaccha, does 
the Tathagata know—the nature of form, and how form arises and how 
form perishes. . . . Therefore the Tathagata has attained deliverance and 
is free from attachment, inasmuch as all imaginings, or agitations, or false 
notions, concerning an Ego or anything pertaining to an Ego, have per¬ 
ished, have faded away, have ceased, have been given up and relinquished. 3 

1 Sam. N. IV pp. 395 - 7 - 

2 Sam . N. pp. 400-1 (Kindred Sayings. IV, p. 282. Trans, by Woodward). 

• Majj. N. I, p. 486 (Dis. 72) Trans, by Warren— Buddhism in Translations : 
p. 125. 
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Instead of the usual opposition between s 5 ivata-vada and uccheda- 
vada, affirmation and negation, Buddha substituted the more 
fundamental one between dogmatism and criticism. This is his middle 
position (madhyama pratipad), which is not a position in the sense 
of a third position lying midway between the two extremes, but a 
no-position that supersedes them both. It is thus on a higher plane. 

Why do not the other philosophers rise up to this critical plane, 
or how could Buddha reach this? Again, the Lord or his disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggalana, provide the answer. The Lord tells Vaccha- 
gotta that ignorance of rupa, vedana etc., how they arise, how they 
cease, and of the path leading to their cessation is the cause of 
dogmatism. 1 To another questioner, Mahakotthika, Sariputta gives 
the same answer. 2 Ignorance of the truth with regard to rupa etc. is 
due to attachment to rupa and being addicted to existence. 3 

Buddha, unlike the dogmatists, knows what rupa and other 
skandhas are; he perceives their origin, their nature as pain and the 
way to suppress them. He does not theorise about them. Others 
weave theories regarding these, but do not know their inner constitu¬ 
tion. And to know this is to be free from the delusion of the T and 
the ‘mine/ The contrast implied is between the dogmatic use of 
rupa etc. and the analytic awareness of them, between theory and the 
critical consciousness of it. To become aware of a theory (ditthi) as 
such is not to propound another theory, but to be self-conscious of 
it; and thereby to resolve it. This is freedom. 4 

When do we know rupa as rupa, a theory as theory? Not when we 
are using it implicitly, putting all our trust in it, enamoured of its 
externals, but only when we realise its shortcomings. As long as a 
mechanism is working smoothly, we have no occasion to know its 
constitution. Interested as we are in its working, we do not take it to 
pieces. When we use Reason in the dogmatic speculative way to 
construct theories, we are not aware of its nature, how it works. As 
Reason becomes involved in antinomies, we grow critical and try to 
understand the structure of Reason itself. The two may thus be 

1 Sam . N . Ill, pp. 258 ff, 

* Sam. N. IV pp. 386-7. 

8 rupe kho avuso avigata-ragassa avigatachandassa avigatapemassa 
avigatapipasassa avigataparilahassa avigatatanhassa, hoti tathigato param 
marana ti pissa hoti Sam. N. IV p. 387. 

4 kid ca bhikkhave janato kim passato &sav&naih khayo hoti. iti rupam iti 
rupassa samudayo iti rupassa atthagamo, iti vedanS.. . . evam kho bhikkhave 
janato evam passato asavanaih khayo hoti. Sam. Nik. Ill pp. 152-3. 
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equated; to know what a theory is, is to know it as false. The 

very futility of the attempts of Reason to reach the Unconditioned 
shows it up as a subjective device. 

Buddha condemns theories in his characteristic way: 

To hold that the world is eternal or to hold that it is not, or to agree to 
any other of the propositions you adduce, Vaccha, is the jungle of theoris¬ 
ing, the wilderness of theorising, the tangle of theorising, the bondage and 
the shackles of theorising, attended by ill, distress, perturbation and fever; 
it conduces not to detachment, passionlessness, tranquility, peace, to 
knowledge and wisdom of Nirvana. This is the danger I perceive in these 
views which makes me discard them all. 1 

This contention also necessarily implies that the criticism of views 
is not itself a view. 


VI THE TRUE NATURE OF BUDDHA’S SILENCE 

Buddha’s silence, then, cannot be construed as agnosticism;* for 
this is an attitude of doubt and despair; but Buddha’s answer is 
decisive. It is not also true that Buddha’s attitude was just a suspen¬ 
sion of judgment and that he was awaiting a more favourable 
opportunity to publish the truth. He tells us expressly that he has 
taught the truth without reservation and without any distinction of 
the exoteric and the esoteric; he had not kept back anything like a 
tight-fisted teacher. 3 Nor is it ignorance of metaphysics. He was not 
only conversant with philosophical speculations of the time, but was 
himself a metaphysician of no mean order. By his penetrative analysis 
he had reached a position which transcended and annulled the dog¬ 
matic procedure of Reason. His rejection of speculative metaphysics 
was deliberate and sustained. Criticism itself is philosophy for him. 

His position was not Nihilism even in an implicit form. Neither 
Buddha nor any Buddhistic system ever took this to be so. Buddha 
avers in the most explicit terms the existence of Nirvana as the 
implication of his doctrine and the spiritual discipline. Numerous are 
the passages in which Nirvana is spoken of in positive terms as a 
reality beyond all suffering and change, as unfading, still, undecaying, 

1 Majjh. N. p. 485-6 (Trans, by Chalmers, slightly modified). 

* Buddha sharply distinguishes his position from the aflnanav&da of 
Safijaya—the Agnostic (vikatthav&din). See Brahmajilasutta and SimanHa- 
phala Sutta etc. 

* Mah&parinibb&na Sutta, ii, 25. 
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taintless, as peace, blissful. It is an island, the shelter, the refuge and 
the goal. 1 In a celebrated Udana passage* Buddha says: "There is a 
not-bom, a not-become, a not-created, a not-formed. If there were 
not this not-bom, this not-become ... there would not be the escape, 
the way out of this bondage (samsara). ...” 

Buddha did not doubt the reality of Nirvana (Absolute); only he 
would not allow us to characterise and clothe it in empirical terms as 
being, non-being etc. 3 His silence can only be interpreted as meaning 
the consciousness of the indescribable nature of the Unconditioned 
Reality. Professor Radhakrishnan unerringly indicates the nature of 
Buddha’s silence in his works thus: 

If the Buddha declined to define the nature of the Absolute or if he 
contented himself with negative definitions, it is only to indicate that 
absolute being is above all determinations. 4 Why, then, did Buddha not 
admit in express terms the reality of the absolute. Buddha refused to 
describe the absolute, for that would be to take a step out of the world 
of relativity, the legitimacy of which he was the first to contest in others. 
The absolute is not a matter of empirical observation. The world of 
experience does not reveal the absolute anywhere within its limits.® 

A close parallel, as is pointed out by many scholars, is the 
Upanisadic way of defining Brahman as ‘neti’ ‘neti’, as what cannot 
be grasped by speech, thought or senses. Brahman is nirdharmaka 
(asthulam, ananu etc.), devoid of determinations. Far from being 
unreal on this account, it is the sole reality, the soul of the universe. 

While the indescribability of the absolute is common to the 
Upanisads and Buddha, a difference in their approach must be 
admitted. The Upanisadic seers do not concern themselves with the 
different philosophical standpoints and views of the real. Being 
pioneers in the field, they had not before them many, right or wrong, 
views to criticise and to condemn. They appear to start with an 
intuitive or extra-philosophical knowledge of Brahman and then lead 
the disciple to that knowledge through arguments and analogies. 
They are not aware, except in a vague form, of the conflict in Reason. 
Theirs is not a dialectical approach. Buddha on the other hand is 
more rational in his procedure. He starts with the total and inter¬ 
minable conflict in Reason as exemplified in the several speculative 

1 Sam. N. IV p. 369 fi. 

* Udana pp. 80-81. cf. Itivuttaka p. 37 (§43) and p. 61. 

* Cf. Uddna p. 80 (VIII. 1). 

4 Gautama the Buddha, p. 59. * I.P. Vol. I pp. 682-3. 
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systems of his time. The untenability of each view, of all views, 
condemns them as mere subjective devices. The rejection of theories 
(difthi) is itself the means by which Buddha is led to the non- 
conceptual knowledge of the absolute, and not vice versa. It is no 
accident then that Buddha concerns himself with an analysis of the 
various theories of reality and rejects them all. Buddha ascends 
from the conflict of Reason to the inexpressibility of the absolute. 
The consciousness of the Conflict in Reason and the attempt to 
resolve it by rising to a plane higher than Reason is dialectic. And 
the dialectical method is the Madhyamika way. 

Again, the Upanisads, with one voice, speak of the knowledge of 
the self as the knowledge of all and this is the sole means of freedom. 
Bondage is the ignorance of the self. For Buddha, however, the self 
is a primary wrong notion. Buddha does not speak of the knowledge 
of any specific entity as the saving knowledge. For him the awareness 
of the nature of pain and its cause is itself the knowledge which sets 
man free. Times out of number we are told that Buddha knows what 
is pain, how it arises, how it ceases etc. This can only mean that for 
him knowledge is the self-conscious awareness of the world-process; 
to realise the inexorability of the Causal Law (pratitya-samutpada) 
is to stand aside from it. “Freedom is the knowledge of 
Necessity.” It is an attitude of withdrawal. Avidya is ignorance of 
the nature of pain etc; it is the natural but unconscious attachment 
to things. Buddha’s conception of reflective awareness of things 
as the saving knowledge is the Madhyamika notion of Sunyata or 
prajna. 

It might be asked: if Buddha had no theory of his own, how is it 
that he appears to have suggested a theory of elements (skandha, 
dhatu and ayatana) at very many places in his dialogues? To suggest, 
as is done by some scholars, that the skandha-doctrine is a later 
scholastic elaboration of the monks is to shelve the question. We 
must accept that Buddha did formulate such a doctrine; the passages 
are too numerous and the tradition too weighty to be ignored. On our 
interpretation, the doctrine of elements was necessary as a preliminary 
step. If there had been only the substance-view (atma-vada) in the 
field, Buddha could not have been led to the dialectical consciousness. 
A modal view too was necessary. A thesis had to be opposed by a 
counter-thesis before there could emerge the dialectical consciousness. 
Then alone could there be a Conflict in Reason and the attempt to 
transcend it. As a matter of dialectical necessity then did Buddha 
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formulate, or at least suggest, a theory of elements. The MahSyana 
systems clearly recognise this dialectical necessity when they speak 
of the pudgala-nairatmya—the denial of substance—as intended to 
pave the way for Absolutism. Sunyata is the unreality of the elements 
as well (dharma-nairatmya). Modern Buddhist scholars like Kimura 1 
who are in touch with a living Buddhist tradition also speak in the 
same strain. 


VII ANTICIPATIONS OF THE MADHYAMIKA 

That the Buddha did not mean the doctrine of elements to be an 
ultimate standpoint is evident from certain trends and texts of the 
Pali canons, although they have been subjected, as is accepted now, 
to a careful and partisan revision and editing by the Theravadins. 

Buddha declares rupa, vedana, etc. to be illusory, mere bubbles 2 
etc. In the Majjhima Nikaya, it is stated: 3 ' ‘Depending on the oil 
and the wick does the light of the lamp burn; it is neither in the one 
nor in the other, nor anything in itself; phenomena are, likewise, 
nothing in themselves. All things are unreal; they are deceptions; 
Nibbana is the only truth. 1 ' Basing himself on this text Nagarjuna 
says: “In declaring that it is deceptive and illusory, the Lord means 
Sunyata—dependence of things." 4 

Condemning that incapacity of some of the monks to understand 
the deeper, inner, meaning of his teaching, Buddha speaks of the 
Bhikkhus of the future period thus: 

1 "Historically, it must be said that Buddha preached his phenomenological 
doctrines in an ‘Exoteric form’ to the people and his Ontological doctrine in 
the 'Esoteric form’ was reserved only for advanced or brilliant men. Teachings 
on both these lines proceeded simultaneously without implying any periodical 
or chronological division. However, from the doctrinal point of view, the former 
is the more expedient (upaya) doctrine, while the latter is the real doctrine. 
This order equates well with the inherent natural law in the spiritual domain. 
Here the former or 'exoteric' must come first and the latter or 'esoteric' would 
come next." The Terms Hinayana and Mahdydna etc. p. 60. See also pp. 47 ff. 

2 phena-pin<Jupamaih rupam; vedana bubbulupama maricikupama sanM, 
sankhara kadalupama, mayupaman ca vinnanam dipit§dicca-bandhun&. 
Sam. N. Ill 142. cf. also the Majjh. N. (II, p. 261) passage: anicca, bhikkave 
k&ma tuccha musa moghadhamma mayakatam etam, bhikkave, b&lat&panam. 
etc. cf. also Suttanip&ta 757-8. The Sanskrit versions of these texts are quoted 
at several places in the MKV. 

2 Majjh. N. Ill, p. 245 Dialogue, 140. 

4 tan mrsa mosadharma yad yadi kiifa tatra musyate; 
etat tuktam bhagavatS £unyat&-paridipakam. MK, XIII 2. 
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The monks will no longer wish to hear and learn the Suttantas proclaimed 
by the Tathagata, deep, deep in meaning, reaching beyond the world, 
dealing with the Void (sufinata-pafisarnyutta) but will only lend their ear 
to the profane suttantas proclaimed by disciples, made by poets, poetical, 
adorned with beautiful words and syllables. 1 * 

This is a significant admission that the real heart of Buddha’s 
teaching is the doctrine of Sunyata, as the Madhyamikas claim. 
Nagarjuna is justified in declaring that the Buddha has nowhere 
taught the doctrine of Elements as the ultimate tenet.® 

The Madhyamika standpoint is clearly stated in some celebrated 
passages. Buddha tells us that there are two principal viewpoints— 
the existence and the non-existence views (bhavaditthi and vibhava- 
ditthi). No one holding to either of these can hope to be free of this 
world. Only those who analyse and understand the origin, nature and 
contradictions of these two views can be freed from the grip of birth 
and death—samsara. 3 Kaccayana 4 * * * desires to know the nature of the 
Right View (sammaditthi) and the Lord tells him that the world is 
accustomed to rely on a duality, on the 'It is’ (atthitam) and on the 
‘It is not’ (natthitam); but for one who perceives, in accordance with 
truth and wisdom, how the things of the world arise and perish, for 
him there is no ‘is not' or ‘is’. “That everything exists” is, Kaccayana, 
one extreme; “that it does not exist” is another. Not accepting the 
two extremes, the Tathagata proclaims the truth (dhammam) from 
the middle position. Nagarjuna makes pointed reference to this 
passage in his Karikas declaring that the Lord has rejected both the 
‘is’ and ‘not-is’ views—all views. 8 

The Ratnakufa ( Ka&yapaparivarta ), which is one of the early 
formative texts of the Mahayana, explicitly mentions the two stand- 


1 Sam. N. II p. 267. 

* sarvopalambhomasah prapancopaSamah sivah; 

na kvacit kasyacit ka&cid dharmo Buddhena desitah. MK. XXV, 24. 

* Majjh. N. I, p. 65. See also UdSna p. 33; Itivuttaka, pp. 43-4. 

4 dvayanissito khv&yaih, kaccayana, loko yebhuyyena atthitafi ceva 

natthitafi ca . . . sabbam atthlti kho, kaccSyana, ayam eko anto; sabbaib 
natthlti ayarb dutiyo anto. ete te, kaccayana, ubhe ante anupagamma 

majjhena tathagato dhammam deseli. Sam. N. II, p. 17. See also Sam. N. II, 

pp. 61 £1. 

* k&ty&yanavav&de c&stiti n&stlti cobhayam; pratisiddham bhagavatS, 
bh&v&bb&vavibhivini. MK. XV, 7. 
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points—atma and nairatmya-vadas and the middle position as 
transcending both. 1 

Buddha compares, in the Alaguddupama Suita , the dharmas to a 
raft which has to be left off after crossing the stream; they are not 
meant to be taken as ultimate tenets. 2 The Madhyamikas take this 
as the Upaya doctrine, having just a means-value; it is to be abandoned 
after it had served its purpose. 

Indicating that pain is conditioned by imagination and is nothing 
real in itself, Buddha refers to the parable of the Demon Vepacitta 
who was bound or freed according to the evil or good nature of his 
thoughts. That imagination (kalpana) is bondage 3 and the cessation 
of Kalpana is freedom is a fundamental Madhyamika tenet given 
expression to at several places in his Kdrikas by Nagarjuna. 4 5 Atten¬ 
tion must be drawn, once again, to Buddha's rejection of all speculative 
philosophies as dogmatism (ditthi or ditthigatanlmani) and his 
declaration that the Tathagata is free from all theories. This is in 
entire accord with the Madhyamika standpoint of criticism and 
rejection of all theory as constituting the highest wisdom. 6 
Importance also attaches to the antinomical way of stating meta¬ 
physical views; the fourfold formulation of the alternatives which is 
a regular feature of some of the dialogues 8 anticipates the form also 
of the Madhyamika dialectic. 

The passages favouring the Madhyamika interpretation may be 
few and greatly interspersed with texts of a dogmatic character. 

1 atmeti, ka£yapa, ay am eko’ntah; nairatmyam ity ayaih dvitiyo’ntah; 

yad atmanairatmyayor madhyam tad arupyam anidar^anam . . . iyam 
ucyate, ka£yapa, madhyama pratipad dharmanaiii bhutapratyavek?S. 
Kdiyapaparivarta p. 87. cf. also the Samddhiraja Sutra : astlti nastiti ubhe'pi 
anta ubhe anta vivarjayitva madhye'pi sthanarh na karoti pan<Jitah (IX 27) 
Gilgit MSS . Vol. II, p. 103. 

1 evam eva kho, bhikkhave, kullupamo maya dhammo desito nittharanat- 
thaya na gahanatthaya. kullupamam vo bhikkhave ajanantehi dhamma pi 
vo pahatabba; pag eva adhamma. Majj. N. I, p. 135 (Sutta. 22) cf. the 
Madhyamika conception: upayabhutam samvrti satyam; upeyabhutaih 
paramartha-satyam. 

8 Sam. N. IV, p. 202. 4 MK. XVIII, 5. 

5 Majj. N. I, p. 486 (72nd Sutta) cf. also Mah&nid&na Sutta , 32 ( Digh . N . 
XV, p. 32) yavatananda adhivacanarfi yclvata adhivacanapatho, y&vat& 
nirutti y£vata niruttipatho, y&vata pannatti yavatS, pannatti-patho, y&vat& 
pahna yavata pahhavacaraih, yavata vattam yavata vattarh vattati, tad 
abinha vimutto bhikkhu, tadabinha vimutto bhikkhu na j&nati na passatiti’ssa 
ditthiti tad akallam. 

6 Brahmajdla and other Suttas. This is the c&tuskoti of the Madhyamikas. 
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Nevertheless, they necessitate a reinterpretation of the entire body 
of Buddha’s teaching. For, it is possible to subordinate the doctrine 
of elements to the ’absolutist teaching and not vice versa ; the 
skandhas, dhatus and ayatanas may be taken as having phenomenal 
validity; their formulation would still be significant. But the texts 
which speak of them as illusory and fit to be rejected as ditthi cannot 
be understood in any other manner except as the ultimate teaching. 
An analogous case is the relative value attaching to the ‘para’ and 
‘apara’ texts of the Upanisads. We are told, in what appears to be 
a canonical text, that we should attach value to the texts of primary 
and ultimate import (nitartha) and not to those of secondary 
import (neyartha). 1 The Madhyamika exegesis consistently explains 
and interprets texts on this distinction. 

That the early Buddhist view was like that of the Madhyamika 
has not wholly escaped the notice of orientalists like Kern, Otto 
Franke, Poussin and even of Keith. Kern says that “from the outset 
Buddhism was an idealistic nihilism;” 2 * “that the early Buddhistic 
view was, like that of the Mahayana, negative though the argument 
establishes, even taken on its own claims, that the view was idealistic 
with a tendency, not wholly conscious or articulate, to negativism.”* 

"The Majjhima Nikdya freely contains the ideas of Voidness,” says 
Keith giving exact references to a number of passages. “Belief in 
the existence of ideas is merely a raft to enable men to cross the 
ocean of existence.... This accomplished, it should be cast away for 
the useless thing it is.” 4 

Sariputta confronts Yamaka with the question whether the true self of 
the Tathagata is his material form and receives a negative reply. Similar 
replies are given to the questions whether he is in the material form, or 

1 nlt&rthaih ca sutram prati-ftaranam uktam iti: catv&rimani, bhiksavah, 
prati&aran&ni. katam§,ni catvari? dharmah pratisaranam na pudgalah; arthah 
pratiSaranam, na vyanjanam, nitartha-sutra pratisaranam na neyartham; 
jfl&nam pratisaranam na vijfianam iti. Quoted twice in AKV, p. 174; p. 704. 

* A Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 50. 

* Franke’s view—See his paper: Negativism in the Old Buddhist Teaching 
(Festschrift Kahn, pp. 366 ff). Therein Franke tries “to prove that the idea of 
Voidness has indeed been in the mind of the founder of the creed or that the 
Singhalese school itself takes up the idea of voidness or that it has been inter¬ 
preted into the original conception by the authors of the commentaries 
(atthakath&) and above all by Buddhagosa." Poussin (E.R.E. VIII, p. 334) 
says: “There is a great deal of Madhyamika philosophy in the Pali Canon." 

4 Buddhist Phil p. 49. 
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it in him, or different from it, and so on with the four other constituents 
which make up the apparent individual. Yamaka also admits that the 
five constituents all taken together do not make *ip the Tathagata; nor 
again is he without the five constituents taken together. Sariputta then 
confronts Yamaka with the conclusion that even in life he cannot compre¬ 
hend in truth and essence the Tathagata and that a fortiori it is absurd to 
make assertions of him after his death. Does this mean that even in life 
Yamaka cannot show the Tathagata really to exist and still less of course 
in death can his nature be stated? 1 The interpretation is possible, and in 
entire harmony with the Madhyamika view. 2 

It is not contended that we have a full-fledged dialectic in Buddha; 
but that there are definite suggestions and indications which led, as 
a matter of logical development, to the systematic formulation of the 
dialectic by the Madhyamika. The reason for this is that the conflict 
in reason which engenders the dialectical consciousness was itself not 
in a systematic but suggestive stage then. Only as the rival systems 
developed and differed radically from each other could their opposi¬ 
tion be sharp and sustained. This presupposes a period of several 
centuries wherein the systems took their definite form. The Madhyamika 
represents that systematic stage of the conflict in reason and the 
solution of the conflict by transcending the alternatives. 

1 This is exactly the conclusion that Nagarjuna arrives at in his chapter on 
the Examination of the Tathagata (MK. XXII): prapahcayanti ye buddham 
prapancatltam avyayam; te prapancahatah sarve na pa6yanti tathagatam. 
tathagato yatsvabhavas tatsvabhavam idam jagat; 
tathagato nihsvabhavo nihsvabhavam idam jagat. MK. XXII, 15-16. 

1 Buddhist Phil. p. 67. See also p. 66. 



CHAPTER THREE 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TWO TRADITIONS 
AND THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
MADHYAMIKA SYSTEM 


I GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT 

S YSTEMS of philosophy are the elaboration, through concepts 
and symbols, of certain original intuitions. If all of us had 
those basic intuitions, systems should be superfluous. Every 
one is not a Buddha or a Yajhavalkya. It happens that the 
great mass of mankind can but be followers and are not leaders in 
thought. Systems of thought are intended to lead them to the 
highest experience through symbols and concepts. The several 
systems, both of the Upanisadic (atma) and Buddhistic (anatma) 
tradition, must be considered as so many attempts to embody their 
original inspiration. In the process of translation the original fresh¬ 
ness and flavour are lost to some extent. Besides, all the systems do 
not equally penetrate to the original inspiration. Some may stay at 
the periphery, some go a little deeper, while it is only a few that 
penetrate to the centre. These differences arise because of the spiritual 
bias and the capacity of the makers of systems. Though all the 
Brahmanical systems are derived from the Upanisads, there is 
justification to hold that only the Advaita Vedanta represents the 
real heart of the Upanisads. Similarly, though all the Buddhistic 
systems (Theravada, Vaibhasika etc.) embody the teachings of 
Buddha, it is the Madhyamika system that represents the real heart 
of Buddhism. 

It is a fact exemplified in both the traditions that the Advaita 
Vedanta and Madhyamika systems developed as criticism of an 
earlier realistic formulation, the Samkhya and the Abhidharmika 
systems respectively. The historical development is also the logical 
here. It is admitted on all hands that the Samkhya was the first 
system to arise in India, and in its earliest formulations it is pre- 
Buddhistic. The Samkhya grew as the first synthesis, on rationalist 
basis, of the chief tenets of the Upanisads. It tried to remove certain 

c 
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inconsistencies in the Upanisadic teaching by bifurcating reality 
(substance) into the changing object (parinami nitya) and the un¬ 
changing subject (kufastha nitya) and by precisely defining change. 
The inherently unstable standpoint of the Samkhya was tried to be 
rectified by making reality homogeneous. The Vai£esika realism does 
this by objectifying all things, the atman (subject) included, and by 
converting the dualism into a pluralism. The idealistic Vedanta 
reasserts monism through a rigorous criticism of the Samkhya dualism. 
The older Vedanta of the author of the Brahma Sutras and his pre- 
Sankara commentators, while establishing monism, generally accepted 
the modification of Brahman, and did not see any contradiction in 
conceiving Brahman as both unity and difference. It was left to 
Gaudapada and his illustrious successor, Sankara, to revolutionise 
the Vedanta by introducing the theory of appearance (vivarta); they 
rejected the earlier conception of a real transformation of the 
absolute into phenomena (brahma-parinama) and asserted non¬ 
dualism (advaita) as the true teaching of the Upanisads. This 
development, which was a turning-point in the history of Indian 
philosophy, was engendered by two sets of influences: one, the drive 
towards self-consistency which was at work in the older Vedanta 
too, and second, the adoption of the technique (dialectical 
method) already perfected by the Madhyamika and also used by 
the Vijnanavada. We have definite evidence of this influence in 
Gaudapada, though in Sankara the traces are almost obliterated. 
There was, however, adoption of the technique of the Madhyamika 
dialectic and not the borrowing of its tenets. Influence is not neces¬ 
sarily acceptance or borrowing of doctrines. That too is influence 
which stimulates the systems to modify, revise or even to re-affirm 
their doctrines. Influence may be expressed as much through opposi¬ 
tion as by acceptance. In this sense alone the Brahmanical systems, 
Vedanta and Nyaya, have been influenced by Buddhism. 

An almost analogous and parallel development obtained within the 
anatma tradition (Buddhism). Like the Samkhya on the Upanisadic 
side, the first attempt to synthesise the teachings of Buddha was the 
Abhidharmika system. We may comprise under this the Theravada 
as well as the Sarvastivada. Internal evidence of the Mahayana 
systems themselves and historical evidence unmistakably point to 
the Sarvastivada as the matrix from which the Buddhist systems 
developed as departures and deviations. The Abhidharmika system 
is analogous to the Sarhkhya in a more vital sense. We may consider 
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its dharmas (Skandhavada) as the Buddhistic version of the Samkhya 
conception of Prakrti and Purusa. 

The inadequacy and inconsistency of the Abhidharma system— 
the theory of elements—led to the Madhyamika dialectic. The tempo 
of development was intenser and quicker in the anatma tradition. 
Schools and sub-schools multiplied without number, and in the 
welter of ideas, Mahayana was born. It was a revolution in Buddhism, 
and is in a sense the re-affirming of the oldest and central teaching of 
Buddha. Here too two influences may be seen at work. One, the 
passion for consistency: the very dynamism of the nairatmyavada 
must have made the realist phase (the Theory of the Elements) seem 
just a step. Then there was the Samkhya and probably the other 
systems which conceived reality from a totally different standpoint. 
The difficulties in each standpoint with regard to philosophical 
problems were there as ever. This must have led an acute and 
sensitive mind to reflect that the fault lay not in this or that system; 
there was something fundamentally wrong about the constitution of 
Reason itself. Kant was led, in similar circumstances, when faced 
with the impasse created by Rationalism and Empiricism, to examine 
the claims of Reason in his Critique of Pure Reason. We have reason 
to think that the opposition in philosophy created by the Samkhya 
and the Vedanta on the one hand and the Abhidharmika philosophy 
on the other was much more total and basic than that between 
Rationalism and Empiricism. Reflective criticism was inevitable. 
The Madhyamika dialectic is the expression of this criticism. 

The great contribution that Buddhist thought made to Indian 
philosophy was the discovery of the subjective—the doctrine of 
appearance. While the Samkhya took only the relation between 
purusa and prakrti as appearance, the Buddhists with their nairatmya 
bias relegated substance, the permanent, the whole and the universal 
to the realm of the unreal. They maintained them to be purely 
subjective forms (vikalpa) lacking reality. Not empirical in origin, 
the vikalpas are a priori forms which the uncritical mind (balaprthag- 
jana) superimposes on what really are momentary particular elements 
of existence. Thus is created the illusion of the soul, the permanent, 
the whole and the universal. Owing to this, there is attachment, 
aversion, infatuation, etc. (samskaras, klesas). That these forms are a 
priori is evident from the formula: (avidya-pratyayah samskarah ...). 
We might say that the Buddhist metaphysics from the very start 
partook of the Humean and the Kantian: in admitting the reality of 
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the separate elements the Buddhists were like Hume; and unlike 
Hume but like Kant they ascribe the origin of the substance-notion 
to avidya which is beginningless and non-empirical in origin. This 
standpoint is present in essentials in the Pali Canons and is well- 
developed in the Abhidharma literature and the Milinda Pahho. 

The Sautrantika school is a very vigorous form of this critical 
attitude consistent with pluralism and realism. 

To the Madhyamika it became clear that the subjective was much 
deeper and wider in scope. Not merely the categories of substance, 
but causality, change, existence (bhava), non-existence (abhava) 
were equally subjective. To this conclusion he must have been led, 
as on the atma tradition there was a parallel movement to deny the 
reality of change, difference and to take them as subjective a priori 
forms imposed on the real, which is changeless. What was avidya for 
the Buddhist, was real for the Samkhya or the Vedanta and vice versa. 
The second stage in the development of subjectivity (nairatmya) was 
reached in the Madhyamika. There is the denial of all categories and 
doctrines (atma as well as anatma), of all species of dogmatic 
philosophy; all dogmatic systems are drsti, and Prajiia is the negation 
of all views—Sunyata. Sunyata (Doctrine of the Void) is the pivotal 
concept of Buddhism. The entire Buddhist philosophy turned on this. 
The earlier realistic phase of Buddhism, with its rejection of substance 
and uncritical erection of a theory of elements, was clearly a prepara¬ 
tion for the fully critical and self-conscious dialectic of Nagarjuna. Not 
only is the Yogacara idealism based on the explicit acceptance of 
Sunyata, but the critical and absolutist trend in the atma tradition 
is also traceable to this. 

The revolution in Buddhist thought exerted a decisive influence on 
subsequent philosophy. Each system began re-modelling, reforming 
and readjusting its tenets in the light of this disturbing and devastat¬ 
ing discovery of the subjective. Systems with a monistic bias such 
as the Vedanta and Vijnanavada accepted the subjective, the a 
priori function of thought and profited in the result; but they 
restricted the subjective within limits. They seem therefore to 
condemn the extremism of the Madhyamika—his so-called nihilism 
(£unyata). They may be taken as a modification of the extremely 
critical no-metaphysics standpoint of the Madhyamika. 

The Advaita Vedanta with its insistence upon the reality of Pure 
Being, its identity and universality, defined avidya as that which 
makes Being appear as Becoming (vikara), the universal as particulars. 
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the identical as different (bheda). The Vijn&nav&da, with its insistence 
on the reality of Consciousness as Will or Ideation, defined avidya 
to consist in Vijnana appearing as confronted with an object—with 
the duality of the apprehender and the apprehended. 

Different from monism, both reach advaitism (Absolutism)—the 
advaita of Pure Being (Brahman) and the advayata of Pure 
Consciousness (vijnapti-matrata) by rejecting appearance through 
dialectical methods—through negation. Their absolutes partake of 
the form of the Madhyamika Sunyata in being transcendent to thought 
and being accessible only to non-empirical Intuition. They also have 
recourse to the device of two truths and two texts to explain apparent 
inconsistencies in experience and in the scriptures. 

The reaction of the realistic and pluralistic systems was just the 
reverse. They rejected the subjective and re-affirmed their realism 
more vehemently. 

The Mimarhsa and the Nyaya on the one hand and the Jaina on 
the other take thought-forms to be forms of the objectively real too. 
Thought discovers or represents reality, and does not distort it. For 
the absolutist systems, thought distorts reality and makes it appear 
as other than what it is. They had thus to make the distinction 
between what is in itself and what appears merely, and had, as a 
logical consequence, to accept two truths etc. The realist systems 
had no such distinction to make; their reals are just systematised 
or crystallised forms of empirical thought; they are very close to 
everyday moulds of experience. This is hardly the place to pursue 
this topic. The systems of realism—Jaina, Nyaya-VaiSesika, and 
MImamsa—that emerged out of their age-long duel with the 
Madhyamika and other critical systems are no longer the naive 
formulations they were in the beginning; they are fully conscious of 
their implications. All this can be amply proved by reference to the 
works of each system. 


II DEVELOPMENT IN THE ATMA-TRADITION 

A consideration of the Samkhya and the systems that developed 
out of it is necessary for understanding the emergence of the 
Madhyamika dialectic. Dialectic is the Consciousness of the total 
conflict in Reason and the attempt to resolve the conflict. This 
cannot be engendered without the systematic and sustained cultiva¬ 
tion of the two 'moments' of the dialectic. Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, 
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the founders of the Madhyamika, were quite conversant with the 
classical Samkhya and Vai£esika and possibly with the Vedanta too. 1 
They invariably take them to represent the Saivata or atma view 
and were alive to the insuperable difficulties of that view, as they were 
aware of the difficulties of the opposite view. Hence the dialectic. 

The first stages of the Samkhya system are pre-Buddhistic. The 
teachers of Buddha-Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta were 
Samkhya philosophers. There might have been a theistic phase of the 
Samkhya, 2 for aught we know; but as tracing a history of the Samkhya 
falls outside the scope of the subject, we omit these details. The 
Samkhya attempted a synthesis of the teachings of the Upanisads on a 
rational or independent basis. There were two prominent tenets—the 
immutability and purity of the atman (asango' yam purusah), Self 
as pure consciousness, and the creation of the world from the Self 
which was taken as the sole reality. To the Samkhya it appeared 
axiomatic that what changes could not be conscious and the conscious 
could not change. It tried to remove the apparent contradiction in 
the Upanisads by sacrificing the sole reality of the atman (brahman); 
and bifurcating the real into exclusive compartments, it assigned 
different functions to each. It accepted two kinds of the real (nitya): 
the unchanging purusa (kufastha) and the changing Prakrti 
(parinami). 

That the Samkhya was a rational synthesis of the Upanisads is 
proved beyond doubt by the fact that the Brahma Sutras find it 
necessary to refute the Samkhya contention that it represents the 
true import of the Upanisad texts. The refutations are so numerous 
and so sustained that they would be unintelligible if the Samkhya 
had not been considered a rival in the field of Upanisad- 

1 Cf. Nagarj una’s Ratnavali : 

sasaihkhyaulukya-nirgrantha pudgala-skandha-v&dinam ; 
prccha lokarh yadi vadaty asti-nasti-vyatikramam. 

quoted in MKV. p. 275. 

Kimura (Hinayana and Mahay ana p. 23) gives this interesting information: 

1 ‘ If we now look at Nagarjuna's Daka-bhumi Vibhdsd Sdstra we find the names of 
Samkhya and Yoga mentioned, and in his Ekakloka Sdstra we meet the names of 
Kapila and Uluka, and in his Prajndparamitd Sdstra reference is made to the 
doctrines of the Samkhya System. And in his Dvddakanikdya Sastra also we 
come across the term 'satkarya' which indicates the doctrine of the Sarhkhya.” 
See Pt. Aiyaswami’s note on Nagdrjuna and Satkdvyavdda of the Sdmkhyas , 
Sino-Indian Studies, Vol. IV, Part I (1951). 

* Dasgupta: History of Ind. Phil. Vol. I, pp. 213 ff. Keith; The Samkhya 
System. Chapters I and III. 
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exegesis. 1 The appellations—‘a£abdam' (unscriptural) ‘anumanam , , 
‘anumanikam’ 2 (conjectured, inferred), by which the Samkhya is 
referred to in the Brahma Sutras —are significant as revealing that 
the Samkhya interpretation was considered Tree' and unorthodox, 
and that the Samkhya did claim to be a correct understanding of 
the Upanisads. 

The problem of change occupies the central position in the Samkhya 
as in other systems. Becoming, change, for the Samkhya is self¬ 
becoming, self-manifestation. One and the same thing is at once the 
stuff that changes and the efficient cause of its change (upadana and 
nimitta). Matter is dynamic; it is energy-stuff. Cause is self-efficient 
and self-contained. Only the universal cause (vai£va-rupya) is self- 
sufficient; particular happenings are organic limitations of the one 
universal causation. That which changes and that into which it is 
changed are identical (satkaryavada). The difference between them 
is not that of two things but of two states of one thing: the effect is the 
actualised (vyakta) state of the potentital cause (avyakta). Causa¬ 
tion is continuous or legato movement. The Samkhya does not rule 
out difference and declare change as appearance (avidya) as the 
advaita Vedanta does; but it emphasises the identity-aspect of things 
rather than that of difference. The Saihkhya’s is a logic of identity 
with a tinge of difference. In a rigorous formulation of the real, this 
has to be rejected. The real cannot be heterogeneous, composite. 

The difficulties of the Samkhya are fundamental. There are two 
reals—one is real as changing, the other is real as unchanging. 
Nothing is common to both of them and they thoroughly exclude 
each other. In calling them both existent and real, we are using a 
common measure. The Samkhya uses two mutually exclusive patterns 
of the real and does not evaluate them, i.e., prefer one to the other. 
Apparently, prakrti is independently real, as real as purusa, and in 
that sense it could be called a ‘self, existing by itself. Prakrti exists 
and acts by itself; but it is not for itself; the value of its existence is 
for another (sanghata-pararthatvat). The Samkhya would not go to 
the extent of asserting that prakrti would continue to exist even if 

1 There are about 13 or 14 explicit references to the Saihkhya interpretation 
in the Brahma Sutras, The fifth Adhikarana (Iksater naiabdam etc.) makes out 
that the Saihkhya interpretation of the Upanisadic texts is unwarranted. 
Reference may also be made to the other adhikaranas (Sections) in the Brahma 
Sutras. 

* a&abdam (Br. Sutr. I i 5); anumanikam (Ibid I, iv, 1) anum§,nam (Ibid 

II, ii, 1). 
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there were no purusa. The raison d'itre of Prakrti's existence and 
activity is the satisfaction of the needs of Purusa. 1 Not only is the real 
bifurcated into spirit and matter, but even in Prakrti's nature, there 
is the bifurcation of existence and value . This necessitates the plurality 
of purusa, to keep the world-process going. 2 Prakrti exists, but it is 
not what we attain to in our spiritual effort; in fact it is that from 
which we dissociate ourselves. Thus what exists and what is valuable 
are sundered. The same predicament we shall meet with in the 
Abhidharmika system too where the impermanent elements are real 
as ultimate existences; but they are not accepted as the goal of the 
spiritual discipline (nirvana). This basic defect is unavoidable in any 
dualistic or pluralistic metaphysics. 

The Samkhya position is inherently unstable. In it there are 
elements which are mutually conflicting. This arises because of the 
adoption of two patterns of the real (purusa and prakrti). This in 
turn necessitates the sundering of existence and value, and the 
admission of identity and difference as equally real. Criticism, as the 
drive towards rigour and consistency, can take either of the two 
directions: If change and impermanence is the sole pattern of reality, 
then purusa must be replaced by the states of the mind (buddhi); 
and change itself must be construed as the momentary flash and 
flicker of things. For, the acceptance of an abiding entity (prakrti) 
which changes introduces heterogeneity into the structure of the real. 
It partakes of the substance and the modal views at once. If change is 
to be accepted as real, the abiding permanent element must be 
discarded as unreal. This is exactly what the earlier Buddhism did. 
This was easy for them, for they had no love for the permanent; and 
so could explain things on one single pattern of impermanence and 
non-substantiality (anitya, anatman). The other direction in which 
the Samkhya could be made consistent was to deny change and 
impermanence; it would be to take purusa (Spirit) or the Unchanging 
as the norm of the real. This would tend towards monism and, in 
its rigorous form, to the Absolutism of the Vedanta by the denial of 
difference and change as illusory. A somewhat intermediary stand¬ 
point is that of the VaiSesika which accepted the change as well as 
the permanent. The Samkhya holds that the permanent (prakpti) 
itself changes; for the Vai§esika, the permanent (the atoms—the 

1 svartha iva parartha arambhafy: Samkhya K&rik&s , 56. 

a krtarthaib prati nastam api anastam tad anyas&dh&ra^atv&t —Yoga 
Sutras, III, 22. 
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ultimate parts of things and the other substances like, SLtman, kSLla, 
dik, aka£a) do not change at all; but a new thing is produced in them 
when such parts are brought together. The same mechanical concep¬ 
tion underlies its notions of substance and attribute, whole and 
parts etc. 

In the Samkhya, these idealistic and realistic trends are not brought 
together in harmony. We have already noticed that prakrti exists 
for the purusa and cannot function without him, though it does not 
owe its existence and activity to him. That is, the Samkhya accepts 
the dependence of the object on the subject in the practical sphere of 
value (tadartha eva dr£yasyatma), but not in the sphere of existence. 
The Samkhya rightly holds that empirical existence (samsara) is 
owing to the wrong identification of spirit and object; and this is 
because of ignorance. But it has not much justification in holding 
that prakrti will not be affected if the contact ceases on the attain¬ 
ment of viveka (discrimination). Here too there are the two trends— 
realistic and idealistic. Consistency would demand that one or the 
other should be made more exclusive. Either spirit is all—idealism 
in the sense of the supremacy of the spirit and the object is an 
appearance; or every thing is object, the spirit itself to be conceived 
as knowable, like an object (jacja). The first is the position which the 
Vedanta came to adopt finally; the second is the Nyaya-Vai£esika 
realism. There were certainly several stages before these standpoints 
could be reached. 

From the unstable equilibrium of the Samkhya there is evolution, 
on one side, of the Vedanta with its insistence upon one substance 
(spirit) and its logic of identity and the consequent denial of dif¬ 
ference; on the other we have the Nyaya-VaiSesika with its acceptance 
of many substances conceived equally as objects of thought, and its 
logic of difference. The Nyaya is a pluralistic, realistic and empirical 
version of the Samkhya; the Vedanta is the absolutistic version of it. 

We know for a fact that the older Vedanta of the Sutrakara and 
the early commentators affirmed the oneness of substance—the 
sole reality of Brahman by pointing out the untenability of creation 
from an unconscious substance (prakrti). It did away with the 
difference or opposition between spirit and matter, and conceived 
the world of nature and spirits as the manifestation of the one under¬ 
lying Brahman. It relied on texts 1 which speak of matter and mind 
as two aspects of Brahman, and took the accounts of creation from 

1 dve vava brahmano rupe, murtam caivamurtaiii ca— Bf. XJp. II, iii, 1. 
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sat or atman literally. The difference between objects and spirits is 
that of two forms of one underlying substance. The older Vedanta 
accepted the logic of the Samkhya, its Satkaryavada, its notion of 
identity with some difference, but with the ontology of the Upanisads 
—the reality of Brahman alone. This development does not show 
any Buddhistic or external influence and can be understood as a very 
natural reaction of the Aupanisada school against the Samkhya 
dualism. It can be characterised as a Pantheism or Monism. 

This type of Vedanta continued to be in vogue for several centuries 
from the beginning of the Christian era till the time of Gaudapada 
and Samkara. They then substituted the notion of vivarta (appearance) 
for parinamavada (modification); monism was turned into advaitism. 
The main criticism is that just as there cannot be two exclusive or 
opposed compartments of the real. Brahman too cannot be conceived 
as having two aspects—one the unchanging and the other changing; 
it cannot have parts. The real must be of one piece. The jiva (individual 
self) iscompletelyidentical with brahman;theirdifferenceisappearance. 

The Advaitic stage in the Vedanta was, however, not reached 
without the influence of the Madhyamika and Vijnanavada as 
indicated before. The precise nature of the indebtedness will be dealt 
with in the next chapter. 

From the Samkhya dualism then the stages in the development of 
the Upanisadic tradition are: 

(1) Samkhya dualism; 

(2) The Pantheism or Monism of the older Vedanta; 

(3) Advaitism of Gaudapada, Mandana MiSra and Sankara. 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika, we may distinguish three similar stages 
of development. The point of departure must be taken as the 
Samkhya, because of the considerations already urged. The Samkhya 
could be made consistent by interpreting everything in terms of the 
Spirit or in terms of the object; it had to adopt the logic of identity 
or that of difference exclusively. The former alternative was carried 
out by the Vedanta; the latter by the Nyaya-VaiSesika. 

The initial phase of the Nyaya-Vaiie§ika does not show any 
Buddhist influence. We may find the faint beginnings of it in the 
Seven Ultimates of Pakudha Kaccayana, 1 who is one of the six 
important tirthiyas figuring in the Pali Canons. From the begi nni ng 

1 Ref.: Samannaphala and other Suttas. See Barua’s Hist, of Pre-Budd- 
histic Ind. Philosophy, pp. 282 ff. 
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it had been a realistic pluralism, advocating atomism and mechanical 
combination and separation of things (arambhavada). The influence 
of Buddhism made it still more realistic; it tended to make the Nyaya- 
Vai£esika a very consistent and self-conscious realism. 

The basic principle of the Nyaya-Vai£esika realism is that every¬ 
thing is object (visaya, padartha, jneya), at man and knowledge 
included. Objectivity (visayata) is threefold—Substantive (viSesya), 
Adjective (vi$esana) and Relation (sambandha); because, our know¬ 
ledge is invariably of this form, and there is one-one correspondence 
between thought and things. Certain entities can exist only as in 
a thing, as its predicates (qualifying adjectives). To this class belong 
attributes (gunas, e.g. colour, taste, pain, pleasure, etc.), motion 
(karma), generality (samanya), particularity (viSesa), and even 
absence (abhava) which is conceived as a qualifying characteristic 
of the locus. In contrast to this class, we have the substances (dravya) 
in which the predicates have their being, and which they qualify. 
Distinct from both is the relation corresponding to the apprehension 
of "in”, "of”; the attribute is in or of substance. The Real has to be 
conceived as one of these three distinct and primordial modes. It is 
not possible to reduce their number or derive one from another. 

Relation (samavaya) is not only real, but is one more real, different 
from the relata (e.g. substance and attribute, whole and parts). 
This conception alone makes for the co-existence of different entities 
and their connection. Both the Advaita Vedanta and the Buddhist 
deny the reality of relation, but from opposite angles. For the 
Advaita, the substance or the whole alone is real, and the attribute 
or the part is just an ascription; it is, therefore, nothing apart from 
the substance (dravyatmkata gunasya). 1 The Buddhist denied the 
reality of substance and the whole, accepting the modes only. Neither 
of them has any use for relation (samavaya). But it is against the 
Buddhist that the Nyaya directed its polemic. 

The Nyaya-Vai£esika system that emerged at the end of its duel 
with the Buddhist systems sustained for centuries very rigorously 
establishes the objectivity of relations (samavaya), of the whole 
(avayav!), universal (samanya) and even of absence (abhava). It 
minimised and even denied the work of thought. It objectified and 
externalised all thought-forms, and put them up as categories of the 
object. One has to look into the polemic found in the works of 

1 See Sankara's criticism of the Vai&esika doctrines in his commentary on 
the Br. Sutras II, ii, 17. 
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VatsyiLyana, Udyotakara, Vacaspati MiSra, Jayanta, Udayana, 
Sridhara and a host of others to realise the truth of this remark. 
The Nyaya brought its ontology and epistemology in full accord 
with its basic principle or assumption. The Nyaya resisted the 
subjectivistic and critical attitude of the Buddhist schools all along 
the line. Of special note is the Nyaya Sutra criticism 1 of the general 
position of the Madhyamika, who condemned thought as subjective 
and so capable of giving us only appearance. The Nyaya vindicates 
the objectivity of pramanas (valid sources of knowledge) and their 
inherent capacity to serve as the means of knowing the real as it is. 


Ill THE ABHIDHARMIKA SYSTEM 

Existence is declared anicca, anatta and dukkha in the Pali Canons. 
Classification of things into khandha, dhatu and ayatana is also a well- 
established feature in them. The Theravada and the Sarvastivada, 
in spite of some important differences, may be considered as represent¬ 
ing one metaphysical standpoint. They were the first to develop the 
suggestions contained in the teachings of Buddha; they were the first 
to have an abhidharma, a metaphysical system, much earlier than 
the other schools. As we have noted, it is the realistic and dogmatic 
tendency that is expressed first; the absolutist systems arise as a 
criticism of this. 

The philosophical treatises, as distinguished from the Sutra 
(Discourses) and the Vinaya Pitaka (Rules of Discipline), may be 
considered as the abhidharma of each system. ‘Abhidharma’ is 
defined in the Abhidharma Koia as Pure Intuitive Knowledge of the 
dharmas with its subsidiary discipline (prajnamala sanucara’bhid- 
harmah). 2 Asanga defines it as the intimate (abhimukhatah) and 
sustained (abhiksnyat) perception of the nature of existence; it is 
the attempt to penetrate to the deeper import of the teachings 
(sutrartha) of Buddha; lastly, it serves to suppress the defilements.* 
Abhidharma is the metaphysic of each system with which its other 
disciplines are intimately connected. 

1 See Nyfiya Sutras II, i, 8-19 and all the commentaries and sub-commen¬ 
taries thereon. Reference is made to this controversy later down. Infra, 
Chapter VI, Sections iv and v notes. 

* AKV. p. 8. 

“ abhimukhato’thabhlksnyad abhibhavagatito'bhidhannaS ca. 

abhigamyate sutrartha etenety abhidharmah. Mahayana Sutrdlankara XI, 3. 
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The seven Abhidhamma treatises of the Pali Canon, though put 
forward as the word of Buddha, are really the Theravada interpreta¬ 
tion and synthesis of the teachings of the Master. Both internal and 
external evidence clearly proves this. The Kathdvatthu , on its own 
showing even, was composed at the time of the Emperor Asoka. 
Different and conflicting interpretations were current at that time, 
and there were eighteen schools of Buddhism. The Kathdvatthu is the 
drawing up of the orthodox creed by the Elders in Council, comparable, 
as Mrs. Rhys Davids felicitously puts it, to the Nicene creed. The 
favourite method of the Kathdvatthu , in the settling of a disputed 
tenet, is to cite a passage from the Suttas and ask the opponent 
to accept it. The style and manner of treatment of subjects in all the 
seven Abhidhamma treatises is so artificial and cramped that they 
could hardly be called dialogues. In the Dhammasangani and other 
treatises, we are treated to interminable lists and classifications of the 
dhammas, undertaken mostly from the ethical point of view. The 
underlying general metaphysical principles are hardly stated; they 
can be elicited only by implication. There is little attempt at 
argument, and no a priori deduction of the categories is made. The 
statements are mostly headlines or mnemonic aids (matikas) meant 
to be supplemented by oral exposition. They are an advance on the 
suggestions scattered in the Suttas, in so far as they specifically 
enumerate and classify existences on a realistic and pluralistic basis. 
It is a dhamma theory, a doctrine of elements. 

The Sarvastivada can claim to be as old as the Theravada. The 
adherents of this school had their canons in Samskrit. 1 Fragments of 
this have been discovered in Central Asia, and recently considerable 
portions of its Vinaya were discovered at Gilgit and ably edited by 
Dr. N. Dutt. 2 Their entire canon is preserved in the Chinese 
Tripitaka. Regarding their Abhidharma literature Takakusu observes 
thus: 

The evidence we have adduced from Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese 
sources not being conflicting, we are fairly justified in assuming that at 

1 “The learned Buddhist monk Vinfta Deva of 8th Century a.d. makes a 
statement like this—The Sarvastivadins used Samskrit, the Mahasanghikas 
Prakft, the Sammitiyas Apabhrarh^a and the Sthaviravadins used Pai&aci”— 
Kimura, Hinaydna and Mahdydna p. 7. This is in accord with the permission 
that Buddha gave his followers to maintain their canons in their own language: 
“anujanami, bhikkhave, sakaya-niruttiyd buddhavacanaih pariyapunitum” 
Cullavagga, V, 33, 1. 

8 Gilgit MSS. 3 Vols. published under the authority of the Kashmir Durbar. 
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an early period of their separate history, the Sarv&stiv&dins were in 
possession of an Abhidharma literature consisting of seven books, one 
principal and six supplementary, and that these works had been widely 
studied in Kashmir, the seat of this school, and we can say further that the 
tradition concerning them is comparatively trustworthy, since it has been 
preserved in practically the same form in India, Tibet, China and Japan. 1 

Unlike the Theravada Abhidhamma treatises, the seven works, 
Jndnaprasthdna and its subsidiary Padas, 2 are attributed to human 
authors. The works of the Sarvastivadins do not represent one and the 
same period of Buddhist philosophy, nor do they agree entirely in 
content with their Pali counterparts. A detailed comparison of these 
treatises with their Abhidhamma counterparts is a task which can 
be undertaken with satisfactory result only when the whole Sarvasti- 
vada literature from Chinese, in which alone it is preserved in entirety, 
is made available in translation. The Mahd Vibhasa and Vibhasa are 
commentaries of epic proportions on the Jndnaprasthdna , but 
incorporating matter from the other Padas. Wholly lost in Sanskrit, 
they are preserved in Chinese (Nanjio, 1263, 1264; Hobogirin, 1545, 
1546). These represent the real Sastra of the Abhidharmikas, and give 
the name to the system (Vaibhasika). Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakoia 
is an authoritative treatment of the whole subject by an acknowledged 
master. Himself a Sautrantika, like his gifted commentator YaSomitra, 
Vasubandhu has, however, faithfully expounded the Vaibhasika 
doctrines. 3 * * * * 8 Owing to the labours of savants like Poussin, Stcherbatsky, 
Rosenberg, Sylvain Levi, Wogihara and others we have before us 
a fairly complete and coherent picture of the system. 

1 Takakusu— The Sarvastivdda Literature pp. 81-2, J.P.T.S., 1905. 

8 Cf. AKV. (p. 9): anye tu vyacaksate &astram iti Jnanaprasthanam. tasya 

sarirabhutasya sat padah. Prakaranapkda ityadi . . . 6ruyante hy Abhid- 

harma^astranaiii kart&rah. tad yatha Jnanaprasthanasya arya Katyayani- 
putrah karta, Prakarana-Padasya sthavira Vasumitrah, Vijnanakdyasya 

sthavira-Deva^arma, Dharmaskandhasya arya Sariputrah, Prajnaptiidsirasya 
arya Maudgalyayanah, Dhatukayasya Purnah, Samgitiparydyasya Mahakaus- 

thilah iti (Ibid. p. 11). See also Buston Vol. I pp. 49-50. 

Takakusu's article in J.P.T.S., 1905; McGovern's Manual of Bud. Phil. 
pp. 27 ff. 

8 Cf. AKV. p. 11. "uditah kilaisa 6astr&” . . . ‘kila* £abdah parabhiprSyarii 
dyotayati. Abhidharamikanam etan mataiii, na tv asm&kaiii Sautr&ntiksLnslm 
iti bh&vah . . . cf. the karika of the Abhidharmakoia (VIII 40) “K& 4 mlra 
Vaibhisikanlti siddhah, prayo mayayaih kathito'bhidharmab.” At numerous 
places Ya£omitra refers to Vasubandhu as: “Sautr&ntika-paksikas tv ayam 
&c&ryah." (AKV. p. 26, etc.) 
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A correct and adequate understanding of the Vaibhasika system 
is essential for the appreciation of the dialectic of Nagarjuna; for, it 
is mainly directed against the Vaibhasika system. All mention of the 
Abhidharma system and its doctrines invariably refers to the 
Sarvastivada. The opinion of competent scholars like McGovern 1 
and Stcherbatsky is that the Southern or Ceylonese Sect had little 
or no direct influence in the development of Buddhist schools in 
India. For our purpose it may be ignored; at best, it may supply 
corroborative evidence at places. 

The Vaibhasika system is a radical pluralism erected on the denial 
of Substance (soul) and the acceptance of discrete momentary 
entities. Dharma is the central conception in this, as it is in the other 
systems of Buddhism. 2 Change, Becoming, is the central problem 
here, as in the Samkhya, with this difference that for Buddhism this 
and every problem was approached from the predominantly ethical 
point of view. There is no doubt that the Abhidharmikas had before 

1 '‘One point, however, deserves attention, and that is the complete absence 
of all North Indian mention of the Abhidharma books of the Pali Canon. The 
Pali School makes very sweeping claims for itself. It claims that Pali was the 
original language of the Buddha, that the seven Abhidharma works are part 
of his gospel, and that they were recited at the first council. It is also stated 
that Buddhaghosa, the great commentator, came from somewhere in North 
India and was a scholar of some repute before his arrival in Ceylon. Both of 
these statements imply a close relationship between the Ceylonese Buddhist 
school and that of India. It is therefore important to point out the following 
facts: the only HInayana Abhidharma Pi taka which we can prove to be known 
to the Buddhists of North India was that of the Sarvastivadins. For a long 
time it was thought that these works were but different versions of the Pali 
Abhidharma Canon, or that if different, the Sarvastivadin works were probably 
half commentaries or rewritings of the works preserved for us in Ceylon. We 
now know, however, that there is no connexion between the two sets of works, 
that the Sarvastivadin writings were composed by persons whom it is scarcely 
possible to conceive could have seen the Pali works, or even to have heard of 
their categories. Nor do we find any scholar either inside or outside the 
Sarvastivadin school who accepted, quoted, or even attacked the Pali Abhid¬ 
harma works. They were completely ignored as far as we have any record, and 
though the Sthavirav&dins were cited from time to time, there is no place where 
we can identify their quoted statements in such a way as to prove the possession 
of a definite Abhidharma Canon. 

In the same way whenever the Madhyamika philosophers refer to the 
HJnay&na Abhidharma works, the Sarvastivadins are the only ones quoted. 
In fact, among the Madhyamikas the term Abhidharmika is used as a synonym 
for Sarvastivadin." A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy Vol. I, pp. 16-17. 

* The Buddhist formula: "ye dharma hetu-prabhava^ etc." fully justifies 
this remark. See Rosenberg: Die Probletne der budd. Phil. p. 17. For the meaning 
of term dharma see Buston Vol. I, pp. 18 ff. and Central Conception of Buddhism 
pp. 2 ff; 73 ff. 
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them the developed Samkhya and that they moulded their system 
closely on the Samkhya model. 

Viewed as a step in the evolution of Indian philosophical thought, says 
Stcherbatsky, Buddhism was probably preceded by a fully developed 
form of the Samkhya system in the elaborate thoroughly consistent shape 
of an Indian science (sastra). . . . Both doctrines are sometimes called 
radical systems (ekantadar£ana), because the one adheres to the doctrine 
of eternal existence only (sarvam nityam), while the other maintains 
universal impermanence (sarvam anityam). It is out of place here to go 
into a more detailed comparison of both systems. Their close affinity has 
not escaped the attention of scholars. What I should like to insist upon is 
the fact that a close connection may be expressed not only by points of 
similarity, but also by opposition, nay by protest. 1 

The characteristic standpoint of the Abhidharmika system can be 
expounded as a polemic against substance, 2 the permanent and the 
universal conceived as real in the systems of the atma tradition. 
Though the arguments were formulated in strict logical form later 
and belong rather to the Sautrantika school, they are quite relevant 
here too. 

The Real is the efficient (arthakriyakari). The permanent as the 
non-efficient is unreal. Efficiency can be either simultaneous or 
successive. If simultaneous, all the effects being completed at once, 
it may be asked whether the permanent exists after the first moment 
or not. If it does, it should produce the same effects in the second and 
succeeding moments, thus giving rise to an interminable series of the 
same effect from one cause. This is an absurdity. If it does not produce 
this series, though continuing to exist in the succeeding moments, 
then it is evident that there is a manifest difference in its nature 
between the first and other moments; for, in the first moment it is 
efficient (samartha), while in other moments it is not so (asamartha) 
with regard to the same effect. That cannot be one of which two or 
more opposed characteristics are predicated . 3 Nor is the permanent 
efficient successively, e.g., A first produces X, then Y, then Z. It 

1 Soul Theory , p. 824. 

2 This is a classical argumentation expounded and criticised in most 
Brahmanical and Jaina works. Reference may be made to the Ksanabhanga 
Siddhi (both versions) in the Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts', TS pp. 131 ff. 

Among the modem expositions, Dr. S. K. Mookerjee's Buddhist Philosophy 
of Universal Flux may be consulted, as also Stcherbatsky's Buddhist Logic, 
Vol. I, pp. 79 ff. 

8 This is the Buddhist dictum: yo viruddhadharm&dhy&sav&n n&s&v ekafr. 
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should be asked whether A is capable of producing Y when it was 
producing X. If it could do so, A would precipitate all the effects at 
once, and the second alternative will have been reduced to the first 
one of simultaneous production. If it is not capable, it will never 
produce the effect, as a piece of stone cannot produce the sprout 
given any length of time. If we still think that A is one and the same 
entity in two or more moments, then it is both efficient and inefficient 
at once with regard to the same effect. 

It may be objected that a cause (e.g. the seed) is the same; only, 
the efficiency is owing to the presence or absence of auxilliaries. But 
do the auxilliaries (sahakari) mean anything to the permanent? The 
mere inoperative presence of them will not bring about any result. 
They must therefore first modify the seed before it can sprout; it is 
the seed as changed that produces the effect. If the modification were 
an integral part of the seed, it should have that always. If it were not, 
then the seed would have two natures—one, what it is in itself and the 
other, what it becomes in response to its auxilliaries. But accepting 
two natures of a thing is really to accept two things, according to the 
Buddhist dictum. Thus things are different every moment; difference 
of time is difference of thing; at no two moments is a thing identical. 
Existence is momentary (ksanika). 

The same conclusion can be enforced by the consideration of decay 
and destruction. The vulgar notion is that a thing will continue to 
exist unless it is destroyed by opposite forces. But if a thing is not 
capable of destruction by itself, no amount of external influence can 
affect it, much less reduce it to nothing. The blow from a stick 
destroys the pitcher, it may be said. But if destruction were not 
inherent to the pitcher, the blow should mean nothing to it; it should 
continue to exist untouched as before, like empty space. If the destruc¬ 
tion were inherent to the pitcher, the blow of the stick is merely an 
occasion for its cessation; it does not bring it about. Consider for a 
moment, what is meant by the ageing or decaying of a thing. It is not 
the case that a thing continues to exist unaffected for any stretch 
of time and then suddenly begins to change. It changes every moment, 
uniformly, unperceivedly, relentlessly. Change or even birth is death 
every moment; the thing must become different at every moment of its 
existence. Permanence of a thing is an illusion, like the oneness of the 
flame or of the stream. 1 Existence is flux. A thing is a point-instant, 

1 arcis&m santane pradipa iti upcaryate. eka iveti kftvS. sa deS&ntare- 
sutpadyam&nalj, santSnarupafi, taih taih desarfi gacchatityucyate. evaib 
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having neither a ‘before’ nor an ‘after’; it has no span temporally; 
there is no duration. Cessation is inherent in things and is entire 
(ahaituko niranvayo vinaiah). 

Precisely the same logic is applied to refute the reality of the Whole 
(avayavi). What constitutes one thing? We might hold with common- 
sense that the table is one entity, the tree is one, though they may 
consist of parts. But the table is partly seen and partly not, as it is 
impossible to see all the parts at once. Parts of the tree move and 
some other parts do not; a part of it is in shade and a part of it is 
sunlit. How can that be one entity to which two or more opposed 
characteristics (e.g. seen and unseen, moving and unmoving, dark 
and sunlit) are ascribed? It is not possible to escape this logic by 
stating that what is moving is one part and what is not moving is 
different from it. For, both the parts belong to the same thing; the 
characteristics of the parts belong to the thing—the whole—of which 
they are parts. Therefore, there are as many things as there are 
distinguishable ‘parts’ or aspects. An entity has no extensity or 
complexity of content. The oneness of many things (‘parts’ and 
aspects) is illusory as the oneness of a heap of corn. 1 Horizontally, 
spatially, a thing has no expanse. It is not only an instant (ksanika) 
lacking duration, but a spatial point lacking all magnitude and 
diversity as well. 

By the same logic we are led to the denial of the universal (samanya) 
or identical aspect of things. Each entity is discrete and unique 
(svalaksana). The existence of the universal, uniform and identical, 
in all the particulars is beset with insuperable difficulties. How can 
one entity exist in a number of particulars separated by distance of 
space and time, in entirety, untouched by what happens to the 
particulars? Moreover, in cognising a thing, we do not certainly cognise 
it (the particular) and its duplicate (the universal). The polemic of the 
Buddhist against the universal is too well-known to need any 
detailed statement. All existence, for the Buddhist, is particular; the 
universal is a thought-construct, a vikalpa. 

The real is momentary; it is simple, unitary; it is particular, unique. 
This view militates against the conception of the real as permanent, 

citt&narti santane vijnanam ity upacaryate, ekam iveti krtva. AKV. p. 713. 

raiivad dhS.rB.vad iti . . . ekasmin ksane samavahitanam bahunarh rarity; 
bahusu ksanesu samavahitan&rh dhara, raiidr?tantena bahusu dharme$u 
pudgalaprajnaptiih dar§ayati. dhar&drstantena bahutve sati rupa-vedani- 
dinarfl skandhanarti prav&he pudgalaprajnaptiih dar&ayati. Ibid. p. 705. 

1 See footnote No. 1 on previous page. 
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as substance, as universal and identical. All things, physical and 
spiritual, exhibit this pattern; there is no exception. It is not, as in the 
Saihkhya, that while the object changes, the self does not change. 
Nor is change considered as the change of a permanent underlying 
substance that is continuous in the effect. Change is the replacement 
of one entity by another; it is the cessation of one and the emergence 
of another. Existence is the momentary flash into being and subsidence 
into non-being of material and mental states—feelings, perception, 
volition etc. No doubt the states can be grouped, under various 
combinations, into skandha, dhatu and ayatana etc.; but the combina¬ 
tion is not real over and above the constituents. The components are 
real, vastusat ; the combination is appearance, prajnapati sat. What we 
usually take as the self or the soul (atman) can be analysed, without 
residue, into the several mental states, citta and caitta. There is no 
abiding and continuous self over-lapping these states and in which 
they inhere. The pudgala or the Individual is an appearance; it 
constitutes the primary avidya—satkaya-drsti. 1 

The rejection of substance, soul and all relations is Humean in 
character. Hume recognises two main principles of his philosophy: 
“that all our distinct perceptions are distinct existences , and that the 
mind never perceives any real connexion among distinct existences. Did 
our perceptions either inhere in something simple and individual, 
or did the mind perceive some real connexion among them, there 
would be no difficulty in the case.” 2 

But there is a very important difference which should not be lost 
sight of. Hume would account fur the notion of substance, causality 
etc. through the operation of the empirical laws of association and 
habit. The Buddhist was alive, like Kant, to the fact that these 
notions are a priori and are not of empirical origin. Satkayadpsti— 
the inveterate tendency to read permanence, universality and identity 
into what are really momentary, discrete and particular—is primordial 
beginningless avidya. Alongside of their rejection of the substance- 
view and the acceptance of the real as momentary states (modal 

1 The Abhidharmika and other treatises usually speak of the 20 peaks of 
this mountain of satkaya or atma dr§ti: vim^ati-hotika hi satk&yadrstih 
pathyate: rupam atmeti samanupaSyati, rupavantam atmanam, atmiyarii 
rupam, rupe atmeti; evaxii y§,vad vijn£nam vaktavyam, AKV. p. 705. 

viift 6 ati-£ikharasamunnatataratiprthu-satkaya-drstimaha 6 ailah MKV. p. 294. 

virh£ati-6ikhara-samudgato'yaiii satkayadrsti-£ailah kumatln£m pravarttate 
yaduta rupam atma etc. TSP. p. 131. 

a Treatise of Human Nature. Appendix pp. 635-6 (Selby-Bigge's Edn.) 
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view), the Buddhists developed the complementary doctrine of 
avidya and vikalpa; with a metaphysic largely Humean, they 
elaborated their analysis of knowledge more or less on Kantian lines. 
This is evident from the logical treatises such as the Pramdna 
Samuccaya and Nydyabindu where the theory of kalpana (vikalpa) 
or the synthesising activity of the mind is worked out. The Buddhists 
brought their epistemology 1 and ethics into full accord with their 
anatma-metaphysic. 

Though it would be interesting, it is not possible to investigate 
the fuller implications of the above Buddhistic position. It should, 
however, be pointed out that it is a very consistent and comprehensive 
philosophy of the modal or anatma standpoint. If in the consistent 
atma metaphysic the problem is how to account for change, plurality, 
particularity and difference, here it is how to account for the 
appearance of permanence, universality and identity. Both have 
recourse to the theory of avidya or Transcendental construction to 
account for the appearance of difference or identity respectively. 

In this and the previous sections we have investigated the two 
standpoints of the Samkhya and other systems following the atma 
tradition. The trend in one is towards unity, identity and universality; 
in the other it is towards plurality, difference and particularity. The 
Samkhya, which is the basic system of the atma tradition, advocates 
satkaryavada or the identity of cause and effect; the Abhidharmika 
system conceives them as different. Curiously enough, they lead to 
the same impasse —no production or causation. If the effect were 
identical with the cause, nothing new emerges; there is no causation. 
If they were different there is no emergence of the effect from the 
cause; the two are unrelated, and there is no causation. A combination 

1 If the momentary and the unique is the ultimately real, (paramartha sat), 
that alone is the true object of perception (pratyaksam kalpanapotjham; tasya 
visayah svalaksanam). 

The series or the continuum (santana), although not ultimately real, is still 
of empirical validity; it is not however perceived, but only 'inferred*, known 
indirectly through the mediation of the categories of thought-construction. 
There are thus two spheres of objects, svalaksana (the particular) and sama- 
nyalaksana (the general); and to cognise them there are two means of knowledge 
perception and inference (pratyaksa and anumana). In the practical sphere, 
the (mis) understanding of the separate elements as a self (as a permanent 
identical substance) gives rise to attachment to it and aversion to its opposite 
and infatuation generally. These are the kle&as (primary passions) and 
upakle^a (secondary passions) included under saihskaras, which are directly 
derived from avidyS. (satkayadrsti). The antidote for this is nair&tmya 
bhavana, the true view of things as mere dharma without any substance. 
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of these alternatives fares no better. If the combination were a mere 
assemblage of the two, it would be open to the objections levelled 
against each. If on the other hand, it were something unique and 
indescribable, it might escape these objections; but it would be 
beyond the purview of thought. The conclusion is inescapable, as 
the Madhyamika found, that the fault lies not in this or that thought- 
pattern, but in this veritable tendency to apply patterns to the Real. 

This predicament stares us in the face everywhere. Take what you 
call a thing, the table. Is it a cluster of qualities or predicates without 
a unity—(dharmamatram) ? Then they cannot form one thing, each 
being an isolated and self-contained entity. The unity is neither in 
one nor in all of them collectively. This, however, is the standpoint 
of the Abhidharmika system, since it denied substance. Nor is the 
table a bare unity without the predicates, for such a thing is not 
experienced at all. A consistent form of the Substance-view advocates 
the supremacy of Being; it has to deny change, becoming and 
movement. It is necessarily committed to a block universe. The 
Buddhist view, promising in its advocacy of the supremacy of 
Becoming, does not satisfactorily explain change, movement. It 
reduces change to a series of entities emerging and perishing; each 
entity however rises and perishes in entirety; it does not become 
another. Movement for the Buddhist is not the passage of an entity 
from one point to another; it is the emergence, at appropriate 
intervals, of a series of entities, like the individual pictures of a 
‘movie’ show; it is a series of full-stops. There is neither flow nor 
movement in each entity, nor in the series; it is the spectator who 
projects that into the several static entities. Cutting up of the real 
into a number of discrete slices cannot make for movement or change. 

The realisation of the insuperable difficulties in each of these 
standpoints led to the emergence of the Madhyamika dialectic. It is 
the consciousness of the inherent contradiction present in the 
attempts of Reason to characterise the unconditioned in terms of the 
empirical. The dialectic exposes the pretensions of speculative 
metaphysics which seeks illegitimately to extend thought-categories 
beyond their proper field. As we have pointed out, there are two 
principal 'moments’ or wings in a Dialectic. The systems of the atma 
tradition represent the thesis, and the abhidharmika system the 
antithesis of the antinomical conflict. This is the systematic form of 
the same conflict which was present in suggestive form in Buddha. 
Buddha’s refusal to be drawn into the net of speculative metaphysics 
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is consciousness of the transcendence of the real to thought. In the 
Madhyamika, the same attitude is carried out in systematic form. 
The Madhyamika system represents the maturity of the critical 
consciousness within the fold of Buddhism. 

There was, however, no sudden jump from the earlier pluralistic 
Buddhism of the Hinayana to the Madhyamika. A number of 
transitional and intermediary schools and doctrines paved the way 
for the advent of the Madhyamika Absolutism—Sunyata. 

IV TRANSITION TO THE MADHYAMIKA 

The rise of Mahayana as a religion on a distinctly philosophical 
basis was the work of several centuries; but its beginnings could be 
traced shortly after the pari-nirvana of Buddha. Three features 
sharply distinguish Mahayana from the earlier schools: 1 

(i) The conception of the supermundane Personality of Buddha 
(lokottara) as the essence of phenomena; 

(ii) The Bodhisattva ideal of salvation for all beings, as against 
the private and selfish salvation for oneself of the Sravakayana, 
and the attainment of full Buddhahood instead of Arhatship; 

(iii) The metaphysics of sunyata—Absolutism—instead of a 
radical pluralism of ultimate elements. 

The terms Mahayana and Hinayana came into vogue much later 
than the tendencies and cults of which they are the labels. In the 
schism of the Vajjian monks and the secession of the Mahasanghikas 
we see clearly the Mahayana trends, which must have been germinat¬ 
ing much earlier. Kimura, who has made a special historical study 
of these terms, states that the terms Mahayana and Hinayana were 
coined by the Mahasanghikas as a sort of retaliation against the 
Theravadins who called them ‘Papa Bhikkhus’ (sinful monks) and 
heretics. Further, that the Mahasanghikas have developed the 

1 The ASP (p. 24) takes Mahayana to mean the refuge for countless and 
immeasurable beings, as the path of the Bodhisattvas and as the real that is 
transcendent to thought, not having origination or decay. 

See Asanga (Sutralamkara, I.) for the distinction of Mah&y&na from 
Hinayana: 

aiayasyopadeSasya prayogasya virodhatah; 

upastambhasya k&lasya yat hinam hinam eva tat. (I, 10). 

. . . 6ravakayane atmaparinirvanayaivaiayas tad artham eva prayogafr, 
parittai ca punyasambh&rasamgrhitah upastambhah, k&lena calpena tadar- 
thapraptir yavat tribhir api janmabhih. mahayane tu sarvaih viparyayena. 
(P- 4 )- 
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esoteric or the ontological teaching of Buddha, while the Theravadins 
were the conservative literalists who emphasised the phenomeno¬ 
logical teaching and could not go beyond the external (exoteric) 
meaning. 1 

The evolution of the Mahayana may be said to have begun from 
the time of Buddha's parinirvana (544 or 487 b.c.); it was almost 
complete by the 1st century b.c. The process lasted for more than 
three or four centuries during which period the deeper and more 
fruitful ideas of the master gained ground on the religious, ethical 
and metaphysical fronts. At first, the advocates of these doctrines 
were branded as heretics and breakers of the Order, although they 
do not seem to have been insignificant in numbers. Later on, the 
tables were turned against the Orthodox Elders, and by about the 
beginning of the Christian era Mahayana became ascendent. 

No history of the development of Buddhism, as religion and 
philosophy, can be complete without a proper co-ordination of the 
undermentioned three aspects: 

(i) We have to take into account the external history of the 
Order, the rise of the Schools, their distribution and migration, 
together with the various attempts made from time to time 
in the Councils and Synods to stamp out heresy and to evolve 
an orthodox creed. 2 * * * * * 

(ii) The literary history of Buddhism will also throw considerable 
light on our understanding of its philosophy and religion. 
Under this, we have to consider the language of the schools, 
the nature and extent of their literary productions (canonical 
and non-canonical) with the ascertainment of their dates. 8 

1 Mah&y&na and Hinayana, pp. 12, 15, 67, 115 ff. 

2 A considerable body of literature has grown round the history of the 

Buddhist Councils; for References see Hastings's E.R.E. and Wintemitz’s 
History of Indian Literature (Vol. II, pp. 71, 169 ff.) Regarding the spread of 

Buddhist Schools and Sects reference may be made to Dr. N. Dutt's Early 

Hist . of the Spread of Buddhism , S. Dutt's Early Monastic Buddhism & Kimura's 

The Shifting of the Centres of Buddhism in India . (Journal of Letters, Vol. I, 

Cal. Uni.) and the Hist . of the Early Budd\ Schools, Vol. IV (Asutosh Mukerjee. 
Comm. Volume). 

8 By far the best summary of the Buddhist literature is found in the 
monumental work of Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature , Vol. II (ab¬ 
breviated hereafter as H.I.L.) and Buston's History of Buddhism 2 Vols. Trans, 
by Obermiller. R. L. Mitra's Nepalese Buddhist Literature and Nariman’s A 
Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism are out of date and unsystematic. 
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(iii) But the above considerations are meant for the understanding 
of its ideological or doctrinal development. And it is with this 
that we are primarily concerned. 

Early Buddhist historians, like Vasumitra and Bhavya, speak of 
the 18 different schools, all claiming to embody the true teaching of 
Buddha 1 (astada£a-nikaya-bheda-bhinnam bhagavato dharmaSasa- 
nam). The question of historical value apart, this acount supplies us 
the important links in the evolution of the Mahayana. Only four main 
schools need be considered: the Sthaviravada, Sarvastivada, 
Mahasanghika and the Sammitiya; others are sub-schools and off¬ 
shoots of these. The Sthaviravada, predominant at first, gradually 
declined in importance and influence from the time of the 3rd Council 
(Asoka’s reign) till it disappeared altogether from the mainland 
proper; but it continued to thrive in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. The 
Sarvastivada was the most dominant and influential school; it had 
its ramifications all over the country, including Kashmir, Gandhara 
etc. When the Madhyamika or the Vijnanavada writers criticise the 
Abhidharma philosophy, they invariably mean this school. The 
Sammitiyas (Vatsiputriyas) must have been a prosperous sect with 
quite a considerable following. No original works of this sect have 
come down to us, and there is the disadvantage of having to derive 
our all too meagre knowledge of this school from its opponents. Its 
importance is as a transitional stage between the one-sided modal 
standpoint of the other schools and the no-position of the Madhyamika. 
It is however the Mahasanghikas who can be definitely termed the 
precursors of Mahayana religion and philosophy. 

The development of the Mahayana literature with its characteristic 
form and content from out of the Hinayana was preceded by a stage 
of transition. There is extant a considerable body of literary works 
which constitute a veritable borderland, with one leg in the Hinayana 
and the other in the Mahayana. 

1 Vasumitra's Nikdydlambana Sastra (Nanjio, Nos. 1284-6), translated into 
English by J. Masuda (Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist Schools), 
Asia Major Vol. II, 1925; Max Welleser's Die Sekten des alten Buddhismus 
(Heidelberg, 1927) gives Vasumitra's (pp. 24 ff) and Bhavya's (Bhavaviveka's) 
(pp. 77 ff) account of the schools. See also Buston Vol. II, pp. 97 ff., Taranatha's 
Geschichte —pp. 270 ff. Dr. N. Dutt's Three Principal Schools of Buddhism 
(Calcutta, 1939) is further valuable as making a comparative study of these 
sources with the Kathdvatthu. Rockhill's Life of the Buddha (pp. 181-202) 
gives information about the schools condensed from the Tibetan works: 
Bhavya's Nikdyabheda Vibhanga , Vinita Deva's Samayabhedoparacandcakra 
and Bhik$uvar§&graprcch&. 
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The Mahavastu} Lalita Vistara 2 and the Avaddna 8 literature 
constitute, both in literary form and content, a distinct step towards 
the Mahayana. Deification of the Buddha, legendary tales glorifying 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in the approved Puranic style with 
all manner of exaggeration, a trend towards Buddhabhakti and the 
glorification of the exalted Bodhisattva ideal are the characteristic 
features of these. The epics and dramas of ASvaghosa 4 (contemporary 
of Kaniska) 6 served the same purpose. We see in these the steps by 

1 The Mahavastu (Ed. by E. Senart, Paris, 1892-97) claims to be the Vinaya 
Pitaka of the Lokottaravadins belonging to the Mahasanghikas. This is a 
volume of epic proportions written in easy, fluent Mixed Sanskrit. It belongs 
to the class of literature called Avadana, moral stories. It is a veritable store¬ 
house of Jatakas, edifying stories and dogmatic Sutras. Buddha is treated as 
God who had descended into the world and who underwent penance etc. as a 
sort of make-believe. To some extent the Mahavastu also anticipates the 
Mahayana spiritual discipline, especially its conception of the ten bhumis of the 
Bodhisattva. 

2 Lalitavistara (Ed. by R. Mitra, Bib. Indica, and S. Lefmann, 2 Vols, 
Halle). Though strictly belonging to the Dharmagupta sect—a branch of the 
Sarvastivadins, it is, in style and content, a Vaipulya Sutra of the Mahayana, 
and has been considered as one of the Nine Pharmas along with such works as 
Saddharma Puydarika, Astasahasrika , Lankdvatdra etc. The precise date of 
this work is uncertain (see H.I.L. Vol. II, pp. 253 ff.). For our purpose, it may 
be stated that it has been one of the secondary formative works that might 
have possibly influenced the Madhyamika. We find appreciative references to 
the Lalita Vistara as a canonical authority in Candrakirti (MKV. pp. 26, 108, 
377, 407, 551 etc.), Santi Deva (Ss pp. 203 fi and especially 237 ff) and 
Prajnakaramati (BCAP. p. 532). These Madhyamika writers appeal especially 
to the following Lalita Vistara passages: that the cause (seed) is not the same 
as the effect (sprout) nor different etc., bijasya sato yathankuro na ca yo bija 
sa caiva ankuro; na ca anya tato na caiva tat, evam anuccheda a£a6vata 
dharmata. (quoted in MKV. pp. 26, 108, 377 and 428 and SS p. 238); that a 
thing that is produced by dependence on others is nothing in itself (MKV. p. 407; 
SS. p. 238. BCAP. p. 532; that things are apparent, mayika, like mirage or 
reflections is also stated in many places (MKV. p. 532, SS. p. 239). These are 
bn sic Madhyamika notions. 

a Special mention must be made of the Avaddna Sataka and Divyavaddna. 
See H.I.L. pp. 277 ff. The value of this literature is on the religious and ethical 
side as glorifying the Bodhisattva ideal. 

4 ASvaghosa is the author of Buddha Carita, Saundardnanda and Sariputra - 
Prakaraya, besides many lyrical poems. To A£vaghosa is attributed the 
Mahdydna Sraddhotpdda Sdstra, wholly lost in Sanskrit but preserved in Chinese 
only and translated therefrom by Suzuki and T. Richard as " The Awakening of 
Faith ” So far, we have come across no reference to this book in any Mahayana 
work. The Bhuta-Tathata concept elaborated by the author of the Awakening 
of Faith seems to be later to Nagarjuna. Probably, this is the work of ASvaghosa 
II, 5th Cent. a.d. See Kimura Hinaydna and Mahdydna pp. 41, 84 etc. 

6 Kaniska's date remains still unsettled. Considered opinion now favours the 
beginning of the 2nd Cent. a.d. Some scholars continue to adhere to an earlier 
date (a.d. 78 or even 58 b.c.). See H.I.L. Vol. II, Appendix V. 
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which Buddhism became a popular religion with attractive legends 
and a glorious pantheon. 

The beginnings of the Mahayana can be distinctly traced in the 
Mahasanghika schools which seceded from the Sthaviravada at the 
Second Council held at Vai^ali. 1 The doctrinal differences attributed 
to this influential and progressive section of Buddhism by Vasumitra, 
Bhavya and others leave little doubt that they were evolving the 
Buddhakaya conception, the Bodhisattva ideal and Buddhabhakti. 
By implication, they had some vague notion of an underlying reality 
as the ground of the changing phenomena. It was natural for them to 
identify this reality with the Tathagata whom they considered as 
lokottara (supermundane, transcendent) and divine. 2 These un¬ 
developed notions mark the incipient stages of the Mahayana 
Buddjiology, Sunyata and Bodhisattva ideal which are fully developed 
in the Prajndpdramitd and other treatises. 

The Dipavamsa gives a graphic but biassed description of the 
method of the Mahasanghikas and their 'creation* of new canons. 
"The Monks of the Great Council made a reversed teaching (of the 
scriptures). They broke up the original collection and made another 
collection. They put the Suttas collected in one place elsewhere. They 
broke up the sense and the doctrine in the five Nikayas. The Parivara, 
the summary of the sense (of the Vinaya), the six sections of the 
Abhidhamma, the Patisambhida, the Niddesa and part of the Jataka, 
so much they set aside and made others.** 3 * * * * 8 This account is evidence 
of the revolutionary nature of the Mahasanghika doctrines, and of the 

1 A hundred years after the death of the Buddha which is put traditionally 
at 544 B.c. or by the western scholars at 487 b.c. 

2 Kimura: llinayana Mahayana pp. 86-7: 

“If we look at the Nikdyabheda-dharma-mati cakra Sastra (or I-pu-tsun-lun-lun) 

of Vasumitra, we come across the following passages: The fundamental and 

common doctrines of the Mahasanghika, the Ekavyavaharika, the Lokot- 
tarav&da and the Kaukkutika schools: The four schools unanimously maintained 
that (1) The Blessed Buddhas are all supermundane (lokottara). (2) The 
Tath&gatas have no worldly attributes (sasrava dharmas). (3) The words of 
Tathagatas are all about the Turning of the Wheel of Law (dharmacakrapra- 
vartana). (4) Buddha preaches all doctrines (dharmas) with one utterance. 

(5) In the teachings of Bhagav&n (Buddha) there is nothing that is not in 
accordance with the Truth. (6) The physical body (rupa-kaya) of Tathagata 
is limitless. (7) The majestic powers of Tathagata also are limitless. (8) Lives 
of Buddhas too are limitless. (9) Buddha is never tired of enlightening living 
beings and awakening pure faith in them etc.’ " 

See also: Masuda’s Origin & Doctrines of Early Ind . Buddhist Schools, pp. 18 ff. 

8 Quoted from E. J. Thomas’s Hist, of Buddhist Thought , p. 32. 
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negative reaction it raised in the Orthodox fold. On the Mahasanghika 
side, the complaint was that the Sthaviras were literalists and did 
not understand the deeper and truer meaning of the Scriptures. 

External (Brahmanical) influence on the rise of Mahayana has been 
surmised by some scholars, e.g. Kern, Max Muller, Keith, Stcherbatsky 1 
and others. Possibly, the influence exerted was with regard to the 
conception of Godhead and Bliakti and the absolute as the trans¬ 
cendent ground of phenomena, an idea which is well-defined in the 
Upanisadic conception of Brahman. The question is difficult to 
decide as there is little direct evidence. If there was any borrowing, 
it was indirect and circumstantial. More probable it is that by its own 
inner dynamism Buddhist thought too was heading towards 
Absolutism in metaphysics and Pantheism in religion. 

The part played by some philosophical schools, notably the 
Vatsiputriyas and the Sautrantika, in proving as a sort of transitional 
link, must be mentioned. Universally condemned by all the other 
Buddhistic schools as heretical, 2 the Vatsiputriyas held tenaciously 
to the doctrine of the pudgalatman (the Individual) as a quasi¬ 
permanent entity, neither completely identical with the mental 
states, nor different from them. However halting this conception may 
be, it is evidence of the awareness of the inadequacy of a stream of 
elements to account for the basic facts of experience, memory, moral 
responsibility, spiritual life etc. The Vatsiputriyas showed the 
hollowness, at least the inadequacy, of the doctrine of elements; 
the states (skandhas) cannot completely substitute the at man; a 
permanent synthetic unity must be accepted. Of course, they could 
not attain to the critical (middle) position of the Madhyamika, viz. 
that there are no states without the self, nor is there the self without 
the states, and therefore both are unreal, being relative. 

The Sautrantika, 3 as a critical realist, developed the doctrine of 

1 Kern sees distinct parallels between the Bhagavad Gita and the Saddhartna 
Pundarika. Keith even hints at Greek and Christian influence (Buddhist 
Phil. pp. 216-7). Stcherbatsky says: “That the Mahayana is indebted to some 
Aupanisada influence is probable" (Buddhist Nirvana p. 51; see also p. 61). 

* The Pudgalatmavada has come in for vehement criticism at the hands of 
the other schools. Vasubandhu devotes an entire section (the Appendix to his 
Ahhidharma Ko&a) for a refutation of this doctrine. The Kathdvatthu opens 
with a condemnation of this. Even the Madhyamika does not spare him. 
(MK. Chaps. IX & X). See Infra Chap. VII, the section on atmaparik$d for a 
detailed criticism of the Pudgala theory. 

• SankrSntiv&da and D&rstantikavMa were other names or stages of the 
Sautrantika. See Masuda, op. cit. pp. 66-7. 
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conceptual construction (vikalpa) as complementary to the doctrine 
of elements. They were aware of the subjectivity of phenomena to 
a much greater extent than the Vaibhasika. They cut down the 
inflated lists of categories accepted by the Vaibhasika, and roundly 
declared many of their reals as merely ideal (prajnapti-sat). 1 The 
application of Occam's razor could have but one logical limit; all 
phenomena, without exception, are dependent on construction, and 
are without any real nature of their own. This certainly paved the 
way for the more logically developed position of the Madhyamika. 
The Sautrantika by his insistence on the creative work of thought 
and the doctrine of Representative Perception (bahyanumeya-vada 
or jnanakara as visaya-sarupya) directly led to the Idealism of the 
Yogacara. If we knew only our ideas and the external object was 
always inferred, the conclusion is irresistible that only ideas are real; 
the external world of objects is an ideal projection. The Vijnanavada 
arises by a trenchant criticism of the Sautrantika doctrine of sarupya 
(resemblance) between Visaya (object) and Vijnana (knowledge)— 
the doctrine of representative perception. In the West too, the 
Idealism of Berkeley arises as a criticism of the Representative 
perception advocated by Descartes and Locke. This known paral¬ 
lelism of development should help us to understand a similar line 
of thought here. 

The Satya Siddhi school of Harivarman is sometimes claimed as 
an intermediary school between Hlnayana and Mahayana. Yama- 
Kami Sogen says: 2 "Harivarman’s doctrine (the Satya Siddhi 
School) is to be regarded as the highest point of philosophical percep¬ 
tion attained by HInayanism, and in a sense it constitutes the stage 
of transition between HInayanism and Mahayanism.” But as the date 
of Harivarman is the 3rd Century a.d., long after the advent of 
Nagarjuna and Arya Deva, the Satyasiddhi school may be considered 
as an attempt at a synthesis between Hinayana and Mahayana rather 
than as a precursor of Mahayana. 8 

1 The Sautrantikas based themselves on the scriptural text: pailcemSni 
bhiksavah sariijnamatram pratijhamS.trarh vyavaharamatraih sartivrti-matrarii 
yad utatlto’dhvanagato'dhvaka§aih nirvanarii pudgala§ ceti. Quoted in MKV. 
p. 393; C§V. pp. 59-60. They also refused to accept the citta-viprayukta- 
sarhskaras. MKV. p. 444. The Sautrantikas reduced the number of Dharmas 
(75 in the Vaibhasika) to 43. See Appendix D of Pt. Aiyaswami’s edn. of 
Alambana Parlk^d. (Adyar, Madras). 

2 Systems of Buddhistic Thought , p. 173, as quoted in Dr. Dutt’s Aspects of 
Mahdydna. 

8 This remark is from Dr. Dutt's Aspects , p. 65. 
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v prajSapAramitas and the formulation of the madhyamika 

SYSTEM 

The Madhyamika system is the systematised form 1 of the Sunyata 
doctrine of the Prajndpdramitd treatises; its metaphysics, spiritual 
path (sat-paramila-naya) and religious ideal are all present there, 
though in a loose, prolific garb. With the Prajhaparamitas an 
entirely new phase of Buddhism begins. A severe type of Absolutism 
established by the dialectic, by the negation (£unyata) of all empirical 
notions and speculative theories, replaces the pluralism and dogma¬ 
tism of the earlier Buddhism. The Prajhaparamitas revolutionised 
Buddhism, in all aspects of its philosophy and religion, by the basic 
concept of Sunyata. In them is reached the fruition of criticism that 
was born with Buddhism. Earlier Buddhism was semi-critical: it 
denied the reality of the substance—soul—(pudgala-nairatmya), but 
dogmatically affirmed the reality of the dharmas, separate elements. 
The new phase denies the reality of the elements too (dharma- 
nairatmya). The Prajhapdra?nitas are not innovations; they can 
and do claim to expound the deeper, profounder teachings of Buddha, 
The fourteen avyakrta (Inexpressibles) of Buddha receive their 
significant interpretation here. The dialectic that is suggested in 
Buddha is the principal theme here. 

There is evidence to believe that the A stasdhasrika is the oldest and 
basic Prajnaparamita text from which there has been expansion and 
abridgement, expansion into the Satasahasrikd and Pahcavimsatisa- 
hasrika 2 and abridgement into the Saptaiatika , Adhyardhaiatika etc. 

1 Candrakirti says of Nagarjuna that he had unerringly and deeply under¬ 
stood the Prajnaparamita way: Acarya-Nagarjunasya viditaviparitaprajn£- 
paramita-nlteh (MKV. p. 3) and saddharmako6asva gabhirabhavarii 
yathanubuddharh krpaya jagada (ibid p. 1). From the Chinese sources we 
learn that Nagarjuna is the author of a voluminous Mahdprajndparamitd 
Sdstra (Nanjio No. 1169; Hobogirin, 1309; translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva, a.d. 402-5). This circumstance might have led some to consider 
Nagarjuna as the author of the Prajhdpdvamitd Sutras ; but it is definitely 
established now that they had existed a considerable time before him and that 
he is only their systematiser. See H.I.L. Vol. II, pp. 341--2. Kimura: Hlnaydna 
& Mahdydna, pp. 10 ff. 

2 This is in spite of the orthodox opinion that the Satasdhasrikd has been 
abridged into the Pahcavimiati , Asta, etc. See AAA. p. 14. 

The Prajnaparamita Sutras range from the Satasdhasrikd (100,000 verses in 
length) to the Prajndpdramitd Hr day a Sutra consisting of a few lines only: this 
is more or less a DharanL The printed texts of these are: 

1. The Satasahasrikd, Bib. Indica, (1902-13), Chapts. T-13 or a little over a 
fourth has been published so far; 
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down to the shortest PrajMparamitahrdaya Sutra consisting of a 
few lines. The Astasdhasrika 1 was translated into Chinese as early as 
a.d. 172 by Lokaraksa, and this affords us the lower limit. Allowing 
for the fact that the work must have established its reputation in 
India itself and for the difficulties of travel to a distant country etc., 
we may not be far wrong if we hold that the Astasdhasrika might 
have been in existence in the 1st century B.c., if not earlier. The 

2. The Pancavimsati, redacted to conform to the A bhisamayalamkara, edited 
by Dr. N. Dutt in the Calcutta Oriental Series, 1934. The first Abhisamaya or 
about a third of the entire work is all that is published. The original Pancavimsati 
seems to be lost in Sanskrit, but is available in Tibetan. 

3. The Astddasa (fragments only) edited by Bidyabinod (1927) and Sten 
Konow (1942) in the Memoirs of the Arch. Survey of India , Nos. 32 & 69 respy. 

4. The Dasasahasrikd is lost in the original; the I & II chapters have been 
restored from Tibetan into Sanskrit by Sten Konow, Oslo, 1941. 

5. The Astasdhasrika, complete text edited by R. Mitra in the Bib. Indica 
(1888) and by Wogihara, Tokyo, 1932-35. 

6. A summary or nucleus of the Asta is the Ratnagunasamcaya Gdthd 
consisting of about 300 verses in Cxatlia Sanskrit ed. by Obermiller, Bib. 
Buddhica, 1937. 

7. The Suvikrantivikramipariprcchd or the Sardhadvisahasrikd, the first two 
chapters of which have been edited by Matsumoto; ch. 1 (Bonn, 1932); ch. 2 
(Kahle Studien, 1935.). 

8. The Manjusri parivarta or Saptasatika edited by Tucci in Mem. d. R. 
Acc. N. dei Lined, Vol. XVII, Rome, 1923; First Part only (corrected and ed.) 
by J. Masuda in the Taisho Uni. Journal, 1930, Tokyo. 

9. The Vajracchedikd (the well-known Diamond Sutra) ed. by Max Muller, 
Oxford, 1881. 

10. The Adhyardha Satikd has been edited by E. Leumann (Zur nordarischen 
Sprache und. Literatur, Strassburg, 1912; and by lzumi, Toganoo and Wogihara, 
Kyoto, 1917. 

11. The Prajndparamita Hr day a Sutra, easily the most popular of the 
Prajiiaparamita sutras, has been edited and translated several times over by 
different scholars: by Max Muller, Oxford, 1884; by Shaku Hannya in the 
Eastern Buddhist, 1922-23; by D. T. Suzuki in his Essays in Zen Buddhism, 
1934; anc * by Dr. E. Conze in the JRAS, 1948. 

Fairly complete and detailed information about these and other Paramita 
texts which exist in MS only with the Chinese and Tibetan versions is given in 
Matsumoto’s Die Prajnapdramitd Literatur, Bonner Orien. Studien, Heft. 
I, 1932. 

Many and varied are the problems connected with the Prajndpdramitds. 
To mention some of them only : the inter-relation of the various recensions, the 
settling of the different stratifications to which each of them has been subjected, 
the fixing up of the dates for each, and the doctrinal analysis of their contents 
etc. A vast exegetical literature too has grown on these. Many of the com¬ 
mentaries are in Chinese and Tibetan, especially in the latter. The Abhisamayd- 
lankdrdloka of Haribhadra (G.O.S. No. LXII, Baroda) is also a free com¬ 
mentary on the Abhisamaydlankara and the A$tasdhasrikd at once. 

1 Die Prajndparamita Literatur pp. 4, 22 (Nanjio No. 5, Daiasdhasrikd is 
the same as our Asta). 
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formulation of the Madhyamika as a system belongs, therefore, to 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

It is difficult to say with any definiteness regarding the other 
canonical works that might have preceded and influenced Nagarjuna 
and Arya Deva. The Nine Dharmas 1 — Astasahasrika, Saddharma 
Pundarika, Lalita Vistara, Lahkavatara, Gaitdavyuha, Tathagata- 
guhyaka, Samddhiraja, Suvarna Prabhdsa and Dasabhumika Sutras 
are held in great veneration by both the Madhyamika and Yogacara. 
There is evidence that Nagarjuna was acquainted with the Saddharma 
Pundarika, for he quotes 2 from it. Probably, the Gatha portions of 
the Samddhi-raja 3 ( Candra-Pradipa) Sutra were also utilised by 
Nagarjuna. Candrakirti however quotes very freely from this in 
almost every chapter of his commentary Prasannapada. The 
Tathagata Guhyaka 1 and Lahkavatara and other works are probably 
later than Nagarjuna. Nothing definite can be said about them in 
the present state of our knowledge. 

“The Kaiyapa 2 Parivarta (Ratnakuta) belongs to the comparatively 
small group of Mahayana works whose existence before the year 
a.d. 200 can be confidently assumed.” The Madhyamika standpoint 
of steering clear of the two extremes of nitya, and anitya, of atman 
and nairatmya, is brought out with emphasis and clarity in this 
important text. The Madhyama Pratipad is very suggestively 
characterised as the self-conscious or critical awareness of things as 
they are (dharmanam bhutapratyaveksa); it is not a position at all, 

1 All these nine are available in print; some (Saddharma, Lahkavatara, 
.Suvarnaprabhasa and Samddhiraja) have been edited twice over. 

» See Hist, of Ind. Lit. Vol. II. p. 304. 

4 Candrakirti refers to this as Samddhiraja Sutra, while Santideva calls it 
Candrapradipa Sutra after the principal interlocutor there. This (chapters I- 
XVI) has been recently critically edited with introduction and notes by 
Dr N Dutt as part of Gilgit MSS. The earlier edition of this work, printed by 
the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, is faulty and incomplete. K. Regamey 
has published 3 chapters, VIII, XIX & XXII of this Sutra, Warsaw, 1938. 
The characteristic Madhyamika standpoint is stated thus: 
astiti n&stiti ubhe'pi anta 
tasinSd ubhe anta vivarjayitva 
madhye'pi sthSnarii na karoti pancjitah. IX 27. 

The distinction between nitai tha and neyartha is also clearly drawn (VII 5, 
Gilgit MSS. Vol. II, p. 78). , ^ ^ ^ t 

4 In his learned introduction to his edition of this work, Dr. B. Bhattacharya 
discusses the date and authorship of Tath&gataguhya or Guhya Sam&ja. After 
a thorough analysis, this scholar concludes that “it is very likely, therefore, 
that Asanga who belonged to the 3rd Century a.d. is the author of the Guhya 
Samaja Tantra” (p. XXIV). _ , , 

4 KZ&yapa Parivarta Ed. by Baron A. von Stagl-Holstein, Shanghai, 1926. 
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and is indescribable. 1 In all probability, this was one of the shorter 
formative texts of the Madhyamika system—one that is quoted with 
respect by Candrakirti and Santi Deva. 

About 48 other Sutras are included in the Ratnakuta class in the 
Chinese and Tibetan collections; 2 most of them are Pariprcchas, 
short tracts dealing with a particular problem, and still others like 
the Pitaputra Samagama etc. are considerable treatises going over 
the entire ground of Madhyamika philosophy. Santi De va's $ik§dsamuc- 
caya remains our main, and in most cases the only, source for excerpts 
and specimens from these Sutras. Candrakirti quotes, among others, 
from A ksayamati, Updlipariprcchd, Pitaputra Samagama , Ratna- 
megha, Ratnacuda Pariprccha, Satyadvayavatdra etc. From this it 
is not possible to conclude that these were necessarily prior to 
Nagarjuna and Ary a Deva. 

In the Prajnapdramitd and the subsidiary Canonical (Sutra) 
literature of the Madhyamika, the one basic idea that is reiterated 
ad naaseum is that there is no change, no origination, no cessation, 
no coming in or going out; the real is neither one, nor many; neither 
atman, nor anatman; it is as it is always. Origination, decay etc. 
are imagined by the uninformed; they are speculations indulged in 
by the ignorant. The real is utterly devoid (Sunya) of these and other 
conceptual constructions; it is transcendent to thought and can be 
realised only in non-dual knowledge—Prajna or Intuition, which is 
the Absolute itself. We are also expressly warned not to consider 
Sunyata as another theory, the Dharmata as other than the pheno¬ 
menal world. The Absolute in one sense transcends phenomena 
as it is devoid of empiricality, and in a vital sense is immanent or 
identical with it as their reality. The distinction between two truths, 
Paramartha and Samvrti, is emphasised. The butt of their criticism 
is the dogmatic speculations (the reality of skandha, dhatu, ayatana 
etc.) of earlier Buddhism; rupa, vedana etc. are not anitya 
(impermanent); but they are Sunya, lacking a nature of their own. 
Pratitya-Samutpada is not the temporal sequence of entities but their 
essential dependence. Nairatmya receives a deeper interpretation as 
appearance (nihsvabhavatva); and by a relentless dialectic it is 
shown that nothing escapes this predicament. All this finds the 
fullest expression in the works of Nagarjuna and his followers. 

1 Ibid. pp. 82-90. This is quoted at many places in this work. 

* The Kanjur lists 49 works as belonging to this class. The Tdhoku University 
Cat . of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons (Nos. 45-93). 
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VI THE MADHYAMIKA SCHOOLS AND LITERATURE 
(C. A.D. 150-800) 

The Madhyamika 1 system seems to have been perfected at one 
stroke by the genius of its founder—Nagarjuna. There have not been 
many important changes in its philosophy since that time. In a system 
that is all dialectic, criticism, progress cannot be measured in terms 
of doctrinal accretion or modification. The Madhyamika system 
performs the high office of philosophy in taking stock of itself from 
time to time. A close study of the system reveals to us the stresses 
and strains to which philosophy was subject in India down the ages. 

The Madhyamika system has had a continuous history of develop¬ 
ment from the time of its formulation by Nagarjuna (a.d. 150) to 
the total disappearance of Buddhism from India (nth Cent.). We 
have a succession of brilliant teachers practically in every period. 
It is possible to distinguish three or four main schools or rather 
stages in the course of its development. The first is the stage of 
systematic formulation by Nagarjuna and his immediate disciple— 
j Arya Deva. In the next stage there is the splitting up of the Madhya- 
| mika into two schools—the Prasangika and the Svatantrika, 
j represented by Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka respectively. In the 
S third period Candrakirti (early 7th cent.) re-affirms the Prasangika 
| (redudio ad absurdiim) as the norm of the Madhyamika; the rigour 
i and vitality of the system is in no small measure due to him. Santi 
{ Dva (691-743), though coming a generation or two later, may also 
I be taken as falling within this period. These two account for the high 
| level attained by the Madhyamika system. The fourth and last 

I stage is a syncretism of the Yogacara and the Madhyamika—the 
chief representatives of which are Santaraksita and Kamala^ila. It is 
they who culturally conquered Tibet and made it a land of Buddhism. 
I The Madhyamika remains to this day the official philosophy of the 
| Tibetan Church. 

I 1. First Period—Nagarjuna (c. a.d. 150) and Arya Deva (c. 180-200). 
Though the traditions of his life are greatly overlaid with legendary 

1 'Madhyamaka' or ‘Madhyamaka Darsana* is an alternative, and perhaps 
an earlier term used for the Middle Way of Nagarjuna; it is derived from 
'Madhya' (Middle) by the addition of ‘taddhita’ suffixes. ‘Madhyamika’ is used 
both for the system and its advocates. Non-Buddhist writers invariably refer 
to the system as well as the adherents of it as Madhyamika. Nag&rjuna or even 
Arya Deva do not seem to have used either of these terms. 
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details, there is no reason to doubt that Nagarjuna was a real person. 1 
The circumstances of his life 2 are briefly told. He was, in all probability, a 
Brahman from the South who came to Nalanda and propagated the 
new Prajnaparamita teaching. The legend which credits him with 
having brought the Satasdhasrika from the abode of the Nagas means 
that he was the founder of a new and important phase in Buddhism. 
All our accounts also agree in connecting his abode with Dhanyaka- 
taka or Sriparvata 3 in the South, and of his personal friendship with 
the King Satavahana (Andhra) for whom he wrote the Suhrllekha. 
Tradition places him four hundred years after the parinirvana of the 
Lord, whereas the consensus of opinion among European scholars 
is that he lived about the middle of the 2nd century, a.d. 4 

According to Buston (Vol. I, pp. 50-1) six are the main treatises 
of Nagarjuna. Prajnd-mula (Mula-Madhyamaka Karikas 5 ) which is 

1 Max Walleser ( Life of Nagarjuna, Asia Major Hirth Ann. Vol.) writes in 
a sceptical vein about the historicity of Nagarjuna: “The systematic develop¬ 
ment of the thought of voidness laid down in the Prajnaparamita Sutras is 
brought into junction with the name of a man of whom we cannot positively 
say that he has really existed, still less that he is the author of the works 
ascribed to him. This name is Nagarjuna.” (p. 1). Possibly, the Chinese and 
Tibetan accounts used by this scholar confound the philosopher with the 
Alchemist and the Tantrika Nagarjuna. 

2 See Buston—Vol. II, pp. 122 ft. 

3 Reliable historical evidence is available for associating Nagarjuna with the 
remains of the great Buddhist monastery and temple, Nagarjonikoruja, in the 
Andhra province. See Buddhist Remains of Andhra, pp. 53-63. 

4 “It has to be agreed that even to-day, an exact fixing of N&garj una's 
life-time must remain entirely doubtful, having regard to the contradictory 
source of the tradition, always supposing that a writer of this name existed at 
all.” (Walleser, ibid, p. 6). 

“It is a good working hypothesis, though nothing more, that he lived in the 
latter half of the 2nd century a.d.” (H.I.L. Vol. II, p. 342). 

6 This is the basic text of the Madhyamika; it is comparable in influence and 
importance to the Brahma Sutras or the Nyaya Sutras. The text with the 
Prasannapada of Candraklrti has been edited by the Buddhist Text Society, 
Calcutta and by L. da Vallee Poussin in the Bibliothica Buddhica No. IV, 
1913. The latter edition is a very valuable piece of scholarship. The text 
consists of 27 chapters beginning with Pratyayapariksa and ending with 
Drsti Pariksa ; it consists of 448 verses. Each chapter is an examination of a 
particular category or doctrine. The Abhidharmika doctrines are the ones 
chiefly criticised. Eight commentaries have been written on this by celebrated 
men, by Nagarjuna (Akutobhaya), Buddhapalita, Bhavaviveka (Prajndpradtpa ), 
Gunamati, Sthiramati, Candraklrti ( Prasannapada ), Deva Sarman (Sitfib- 
hyudaya) and Guna&ri. All commentaries, except that of Candraklrti, are lost 
in the original, but are preserved in Tibetan. According to Wassilief (quoted 
by Stcherbatsky, Nirvana p. 66), “the authenticity of the work (Akutobhaya) 
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the Madhyamika Sastra par excellence ; Sunyatd Saptati 1 expounding 
the theory of the unreality of things in 66 anusfub stanzas; Yukti 
Sastikd 2 is a work of 60 stanzas in anusfup metre; the original of this 
and the above work is lost; but they are preserved in Tibetan. 
Vigraha-Vyavartani is the refutation of possible objections that may 
be raised against the negative method of Sunyata (Dialectic); it is 
very valuable for the light it throws on the nature of the Madhyamika 
dialectic. The text is available 3 with the commentary of Nagarjuna. 
We have the evidence of Candrakirti to say that the Acarya 4 wrote 
his own commentary on the work. At places, the Vigraha Vydvart- 
tani almost repeats verses 5 from the Madhyamika Karikds . il Vaidalya 
Sutra and Prakarana, the self-defence of Nagarjuna against the 
charge of perverting logic’* is to be had in Tibetan. The sixth 6 
work, according to Buston, is Vyavahdra Siddhi, “showing that 
from the point of view of the Absolute Truth—Non-substantiality, 
and from the empirical standpoint—wordly practice, go along 
together.” 

was doubted even by the credulous Tibetans." Some chapters have been 
translated: I & XXV in English by Stcherbatsky, and V, XII-XVI by Schayer 
in German. 

1 There are three commentaries on the Siinyatd Saptati , one by Nagarjuna, 
the second by Candrakirti and the third by Parahita—lost in the original but 
preserved in Tibetan (Mdo. XVII 4). A stanza from Siinyatd Saptati (patah 
karanatah siddhah etc.) is quoted in MKV. p. 89. 

2 Preserved in Tibetan and Chinese. Translated from the Chinese Version by 
Phil. Schaeffer in German; Heidelberg, 1923. Candrakirti quotes from this half 
a verse: 

tat tat prapya yad utpannarh notpannam tat svabhavatah (MKV. pp. 9 
& 10.) to decide the exact meaning of pratitya-samutpada as dependence. 
Another verse from the Yukti-Sastikd (hetutah sambhavo yesam) is cited in 
MKV. (p. 413) and in BCAP, (p. 583) and a slightly different verse in BCAP. 
(p. 500). A replica of this idea is found in BCA. IX, 145. 

8 Vigraha-vydvarttani Ed. by K. P. Jayaswal and R. Sankrityayana, 
Appendix to J.B.O. R.S. Vol. XXII; Translation into English from the Chinese 
and Tibetan versions by G. Tucci, in the Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts , G.O.S. 
No. XLIX. Probably, this book was written after the Madhyamika Kdrikds, 
as the Vrtti of VV. quotes the MK. Karika: vyavaharam ana£ritya param&rtho 
na de^yate, etc. 

4 MKV. p. 25: vigrahavyavartanyd vrttirh kurvatapy ac&ryena prayoga- 
v 5 .ky 5 .nabhidh 3 .nat. 

8 VV 37 =5 MK VII 12; W 38, 39, 40 = MK VII 9, 10, 11 respectively. 

6 According to Ta.rana.tha only the first five are by Nagarjuna. Some take 
the sixth work to be Akutobhaya , but this is wrong. This commentary is not by 
Nag&rjuna. See Obermiller— Doc . of PrajM-pdramita pp. 4-5. 
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There is good evidence to hold that Ratndvalif which is profusely 
quoted by Candrakirti and Prajnakaramati, is the work of Nagarjuna. 
There is no reasonable doubt with regard to Catuh Stava 2 (Nirupama, 
Lokatita, Cittavajra and Paramartha-stava in anusfup metre) being 
the work of Nagarjuna. These are feeling verses of the highest 
devotion; they show that Nagarjuna, like Sankara, had the religious 
strain also well-developed in him. Both these great Acaryas have the 
same felicity of language and the capacity to express their thoughts 
even in shorter pieces. A number of spurious works have been 
fathered upon them, and in many cases it is difficult to reject them 
as not genuine. 

Pratitya Samutpada Fir day a* (Tanjur Mdo XVII) is a small tract 
in seven aryas by Nagarjuna; one verse (svadhyaya-dipa etc.) from 
this has been cited by Candrakirti (MKV. p. 428, p. 551.). The 
Bodhicarydvatdrapanjikd (p. 351) quotes, apparently from this, a 
couplet and a half to the effect that in the phenomenal sphere, 
pratitya samutpada, or the twelve-link causal chain with its three 
sub-divisions, continues without intermission in this and other lives 
conditioned as it is by kle£a and karma. 1 * 3 4 There is a commentary on 
this by Candrakirti. 

On the strength of a verse from Santi Deva, 5 it may be hazarded 
that Nagarjuna was the author of a collection of Mahay ana Sutras— 


1 This work is utilised in our exposition of the Madhyamika doctrines. 
G. Tucci has edited the text with a translation of some parts in the J.R.A.S. 
1934, 1936. (Incomplete; Parts 1, 2 and 4 only). 

8 The Catuhstava is quoted at many places in MKV. pp. 55, 64, 215 and in 
BCAP (numerous places). These citations are utilised in this work. Nairaupamya 
and Paramartha Stavas have been edited by Tucci in the JR AS (1932), pp. 312 
ff. Prabhubhai Patel has restored the entire Catuhstava from Tibetan into 
Sanskrit in the IHQ. Vol. VITI (1932), pp. 316-331; 689-705). According to 
Patel the titles of the four Hymns are: Nirupama, Lokatita, A duty a and 
Stutyatita. 

3 Tibetan Text and Translation ed. by Poussin as Appendix IV to his 
Theorie des douze Causes, Gand, 1913. Pt. N. Aiyaswami has translated this 
into English from the Chinese version (Taisho, Vol. XXXII, 1654) i n the 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar Com. Vol. pp. 485-91. A commentary on this by 
Ullangha named Pratityasamutpddaidstra has been translated from the 
Chinese by V. Gokhale, Bonn, 1930. 

4 BCAP. p. 389. 

6 BCA, V. 106: 

saiiiksepenathavS paSyet Sutrasamuccayam; 
arya-Nagarj unabaddhaih dvitiyarh ca prayatnatah. 
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Sutra Samuccaya . 1 Buston too includes it in the list of the works of 
Nagarjuna "dedicated to the practical side of the Doctrine." 1 

There exist a great number of small tracts such as Updyahrdaya, 
Mahay ana Vimiaka, 3 Aksara sataka (rightly a work of Arya Deva), 
Abuddha Bodhaka , Bhavasamkranti Sutra VfttiA Prajha Danda, 6 
Dharma Sangraha* etc. which are attributed to Nagarjuna. It is 
difficult to decide about the real authorship of these works. In the 
Chinese Tripitaka (Nanjio, p.368) 24 works are’ascribed to Nagarjuna, 
some of which have been noted already. Of the rest, the important 
ones 7 are: Mahdprajnd-pdramitd Sdstra (No. 1169), Da&abhumivibhdsd 
Sdstra (No. 1180), Dvadasa nikaya (Mukha) lustra (No. 1186) and 
Ekailoka Sdstra (No. 1212); the first three were translated into 
Chinese by Kumarajlva about a.d. 405 and the last by Prajnaruci 
(a.d. 538-43). Besides these, a large number of Tantric and Medical 
works are attributed to Nagarjuna in the Tibetan Collection (Tanjur). 

1 Mr. Anukulchandra Banerjcc, in a note on this topic in the I.H.Q. Vol. 
XVII, pp. 121 ff., gives interesting information about this work. He concludes: 
“From these evidences, it is clear that there were two texts of the Sutra 
Samuccaya, one by Santi Deva and the other by Nagarjuna, and that Santi 
Deva regarded the work of Nagarj una as of great importance and recommended 
its more careful study than that of his own." (p. 126). 

2 Buston, Vol. II, p. 125. 

3 Reconstructed Sanskrit Text, edited with the Tibetan and Chinese versions 
and an English translation by Prof. Vidlmshekhar Bnattacharya, Santiniketan. 
Concensus of opinion among scholars is that this work is by another Nagarjuna 
who lived about the first half of the 7th century. This work however is quoted 
in Jndnasiddhi. 

4 Bhavasamkranti Sdstra by Nagarjuna. Restored into Samskrit by Pt. 
Aiyaswami Sastri, Adyar, 1938. As some of the verses are quoted from this 
work, e.g. 'na caksuh preksate rupam etc.) this is most probably a genuine 
work of Nagarjuna. 

* A book of 260 sayings, edited and translated by Major W. L. CampbeU, 
Calcutta, 1919. There is nothing particularly Buddhistic about them. 

A Ed. by Kasawara and Max Muller—Oxford, 1885. This is just a glossary 
of Buddhist technical terms. 

6 “There are no grounds for denying Nagarjuna the authorship of the 
commentaries, Prajndparamita Sutra Sdstra and Daiabhumi vibhdsd Sdstra. 
A translation of the Mahdprajnapdramita into French by Professor Lamotte 
is in progress. 2 Volumes (pp. 1-1118) have already been published. (Louvain, 
1944, 1949). The short treatise, Ekailoka Sdstra, which has come down only in 
Chinese, and which sets out to prove that true existence (svabhdva) is non¬ 
existence (abh&va), is perhaps rightly ascribed to Nagarjuna.** H.I.L. Vol. II, 
p. 348. This has been translated into English by Edkins ( Chinese Buddhism, 
pp. 302-317) and restored into Sanskrit by H. R. R. Iyengar, Mysore Univ. 
Journal, I, 2; 1927. 
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Arya Deva (Kana Deva, Pingalaksa, NIla-Netra, Deva) was the 
chief pupil and worthy successor of Nagarjuna. The Madhyamika 
system owes much of its popularity and stability to him. Nagarjuna 
directs the dialectic mainly against the Abhidharmikas and estab¬ 
lishes Sunyata as the true import of the scriptures. His references to 
the atma tradition are slight and indirect. He was however fully 
acquainted with the classical Samkhya and even the VaiSesika. 1 The 
Madhyamika system is primarily a revolution in Buddhist thought, 
and so the concentration of Nagarjuna on earlier Buddhism is 
understandable. In Arya Deva, we find not only criticism of the 
Abhidharmika but greater attention is paid to the Samkhya and 
Vaisesika conceptions. This is done in his chief work Catuh Sataka. 
There was need to consolidate the Madhyamika position against the 
non-Buddhist systems and to show that the dialectic is equally 
valid against them. Coupled with the accounts we have of him that 
Arya Deva was a great debater and that in many discussions he 
vanquished his adversaries, there is no doubt that he shares the honour 
of founding the Madhyamika system with his master, Nagarjuna. 

The most trustworthy account of the main incidents of his life is 
given by Candraklrti in the introductory part of his commentary on 
the Catuh Pataka : 2 “Arya Deva was born in the island of Sinhala and 
was a son of the King of the land. After having become the crown 
prince he renounced the world, came to the South, and becoming a 
disciple of Nagarjuna, followed his doctrine. Therefore the truth of 
his Catuh Sataka Sdstra is not different from that of the Madhyamika 
Sastra (of Nagarjuna). The assertion that there is difference between 
their doctrines simply shows one’s rashness; for, it is a false 
imagination.’’ 

Deva “most probably lived at about the turning point of the 
second and third centuries, a.d.” 3 

Catuhiataka (Catuh-Satika or simply Sataka) is the most celebrated 
work of Arya Deva. Except for some fragments, 4 the work is lost in 

1 See Supra- pp. 55-6 n. 

2 Prof. V. Bhattacharya's Restoration of Catuhtataka , Intr. XIX. Dr. N. Dutt 
questions the authenticity of these incidents, and Prof. Bhattacharya answers 
the criticism. See I.H.Q. ix (1933) PP- l & ff- and 193 ff. 

8 H.I.L. Vol. II, p. 350. 

4 Fragments mixed up with vrtti discovered and published by MM. Pt. H.P. 
Sastri, Memoirs of the A.S.B. Vol. Ill, No. 8, pp. 449-514. This contains only 
129 verses or about a third of the whole work. 
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the original, but is preserved in entirety in Tibetan, from which it 
has been reconstructed 1 into Samskrit. Dharmapala and Candrakirti 
have written commentaries on the work, the first probably on the 
first half and the latter on the whole work. It consists of 400 verses 2 
arranged symmetrically under 16 chapters, each consisting of 25 
verses. The first half is devoted to the Madhyamika spiritual discipline 
and the second to a refutation of dogmatic speculations of Buddhists 
and non-Buddhists, e.g. Samkhya and VaiSesika. 3 In style and content 
it is equal to the Madhyamika Karikds ; and its importance in the 
system is only second to the Karikds. Candrakirti quotes the Eataka 
frequently in his MKV as authority for his statements. The correct 
Madhyamika standpoint is upheld by Arya Deva, and the work ends 
with a verse 4 characteristic of the dialectic. 

The Eata Eastra 5 (translated by Kumarajiva a.d. 404, into Chinese) 
and the Eata Eastra Vaipulya (trans. by Hieun Tsang a.d. 650) are 
probably the last 8 chapters of the Catuh Eataka , the contents being 
reshuffled. 

The Aksara Eatakam 6 is in all probability the work of Arya Deva. 
It is lost in the original, but is preserved in Chinese (Eatak$ara 
Eastram , Nanjio, No. 1254; Hobogirin, 1572) and also in Tibetan 
where it is wrongly ascribed to Nagarjuna. With regard to the 
genuineness of the work, Mr. Gokhale remarks: “As regards the short 
basic text—the Aksara Eataka proper—it is by no means improbable 

1 Part II, Chapter VIII-XVI, reconstructed and edited with copious extracts 
from the commentary of Candrakirti by Prof. Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya, 
Visvabharati, 1931. This work grew as a criticism of the restoration made by 
Dr. P. L. Vaidya in his Etudes sur Arya Deva et son Catuh Eataka, Paris, 1923. 
Prof. Bhattacharya had also previously restored the VII chapter in the Proc. 
of IV Oriental Conference, (Allahabad, 1926) pp. 831 ff. I have unhesitatingly 
used the restorations of this eminent scholar in my exposition of the 
Madhyamika system. 

* Regarding the number of verses and arrangement of the chapters, see the 
Preface to the Fragments from Catuh Satikd cited above and Dr. Vaidya’s Intr. 
to his restoration [Etudes). 

8 See Chaps. IX, X, XI of CS. 

4 sad asat sadasac ceti yasya pak?o na vidyate; 
upSLlambhaS cirenapi tasya vakturti na 6akyate. CS XVI 25. 

4 Translated by Prof. G. Tucci in the Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic, 
G.O.S. XLIX, Baroda. 

• Aksara Eatakam —The Hundred Letters—A Madhyamika Text by Arya 
Deva, after Chinese and Tibetan materials. Trans, by V. Gokhale; Heidelberg, 
1930. 
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that Arya Deva was the author of it; the title in itself is so typical 
of an Arya Devic production that one might easily be tempted to 
suggest a chronological sequence among the works: Catuh Satdka, 
Sataka [Saia Sastra) and Aksara Sataka, where beginning from the 
Catnhiataka the logical arguments become more and more systematic 
and pointed till in the present text they develop into a short and neat 
refutation solely directed against the Samkhyas and VaiSesikas, who 
probably formed in Arya Deva’s time the most powerful opponents 
of Buddhism/' 1 It must be admitted, however, that the Aksara 
Satakam does not seem to be very intelligible even with the com¬ 
mentary. The general drift of the treatise is to refute both identity 
and difference (bhava naikatvam bhinnatvam api), sat and asatkarya- 
vada and to establish that things are apparent (svapnasamam). The 
twenty odd propositions which form the entire subject-matter of the 
treatise are introduced so abruptly and with so little argument that 
it singularly fails to add to our knowledge of the Madhyamika 
system. 

The Hasta-vala-Prakarana* (The Hand Treatise), (Chinese, 
Mustiprakarana . . . Nanjio Nos. 1255-6; Hobogirin, 1620, 1621, 
wrongly attributed to Dignaga) may be taken as another attempt by 
Arya Deva at summarising the doctrines in six verses. Just as the 
appearance of the 'rope-snake' is unreal, likewise things of the world 
too, when closely scrutinised, are nothing apart from their parts; but 
indivisible parts are equally unreal. The wise one should abandon 
attachment, just as one shakes off fear of the unreal 'rope-snake.' 
The distinction between the empirical (laukika) and Absolute Truth 
(paramartha) is drawn in the last verse. 

Cittavisuddhi Prakarana 3 and Jhanasdra Samuccaya 4 are also 
attributed to Arya Deva, perhaps with less justification. In the 
Chinese Tripitaka, the Refutation of Four Heretical Hinaydna Schools 

1 Aksara Satakam, p. 14. 

a Prof. F. W, Thomas has edited the Tibetan and Chinese texts with a 
restoration in Samskrit of the text and Commentary and an English translation 
in the J.R.A.S. 1918, pp. 267-310. In his prefatory note to this. Dr. Thomas 
discusses the authenticity of the work and the peculiar nature of the title. 

a Fragments discovered and edited by MM. Pt. H. P. Shastri, JASB, 1898, 
pp. 178-184; Ed. by Prabhubhai Patel, Visvabharati Series, 1933, *949- 
The work belongs to the Vajrayana school. See I.H.Q. ix (1933) pp. 705 and the 
introduction to his edition for a discussion of the contents and authorship of 
this work by Patel. 

4 Prof. V. Bhattacharya quotes a couplet (Basic Conception, p. n) from this. 
This is also quoted in TSP. pp. 72, 878. 
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and of the Conception of Nirvctya according to 20 heretical schools 
mentioned in the Lankdvatdra Sutra are also attributed to Arya Deva. 
If these are genuine, it affords information about a number of sects 
and religions, such as Mahe£vara, Vaisnava, 1 etc. 

2. Buddha-Palita and Bhavaviveka 2 initiate a new phase in the 
development of the Madhyamika system. Buddhapalita takes the 
essence of the Madhyamika method to consist in the use of rtductio 
ad absurdum arguments alone (prasanga-vakya). The true Madhyamika 
cannot uphold a position of his own; he has therefore no need to 
construct syllogisms and adduce arguments and examples. His sole 
endeavour is to reduce to absurdity the arguments of the opponent 
on principles acceptable to him. We have the evidence of Candraklrti 
to say that Buddhapalita held prasanga (reductio ad absurdum) to 
be the real method of Nagarjuna and Arya Deva. He therefore 
initiates the Prasangika School of the Madhyamika. 

Bhavaviveka (Bhavya), a younger contemporary of Buddhapalita, 
criticises the latter for merely indulging in refutation without advanc¬ 
ing a counter-position. 3 He seems to have held that the Madhyamika 
could consistently advance an opposite view. When the satkaryavada 
is criticised, the opposite view of cause and effect being different 
should be set forth. It is not quite clear what exactly Bhavaviveka, 
who was himself a Madhyamika, meant by this. Probably, he would 
have liked to take a particular stand with regard to empirical reality, 
or his aim was to vindicate the empirical validity of both the alter¬ 
natives in turn. It is unfortunate that we have no extant work of his 
in Sanskrit which could have thrown light on the distinction between 
the two schools. Bhavaviveka is the founder of the Svatantra 
(Svatantrika) Madhyamika School which had some following and 
which later on gave rise to combination with the Sautrantika and 
Yogacara. Candraklrti criticises him severely for being inconsistent, 
although a Madhyamika, 4 in advancing independent arguments and 

1 See Kimura: Hinay&na and Mahdydna pp. 28-9 and 350. 

8 Regarding the date, N. Peri says: A propos de la date de Vasubandhu j'ai 
place Buddhapalita dans la premiere moitie du cinquieme si&cle (1st half of 
the 5th Century a.d.) BEFEO, 1911, as quoted in Dr. Vaidya's Etudes sur 
Aryadeva etc. p. 17. Wintemitz agrees with this date. H.I.L. Vol. II, p. 362. 

8 Scarya-Bhavaviveko dusanam aha: tad atra prasanga vakyatv&t etc. 
MKV. p. 36. See also pp. 38, 14-15. 

4 anglkrta-madhyamaka-darSanasyapi yat svatantraprayoga-v&kyabhidh&- 
nam . . . asya tarkikasyopalak^yate. MKV. p. 25. 

D* 
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for his fondness for exhibiting his skill as a logician. 1 He is even 
castigated for his inaccuracy 2 in stating the opponent's position. 
From another reference to Bhavaviveka, it appears that he held that 
the realisation of Sunyata was not absolutely necessary for Nirvana 
and that he conceded that the Sravakas 3 and Pratyekabuddhas could 
also attain final release. This is certainly opposed to the ekanayavada 4 
of Nagarjuna according to which eventually the votaries of the other 
paths have to be initiated into the Sunyata discipline for attaining 
final release. 

In his Karatalaratna , 5 Bhavaviveka attempts to establish the 
basic Madhyamika standpoint by syllogistic arguments. He formulates 
the syllogisms thus: 6 The conditioned things (sarhskrta) are unreal 
(Sunya) from the standpoint of ultimate truth (tattvatah), because 
they are produced through causes and conditions (pratyayodbhavat), 
like things created by magic (mayavat). The unconditioned 
(asamskrta), such as Space, Nirvana etc., are non-existent from the 
standpoint of ultimate truth, because they are non-originating 
(anutpadah), like the sky-lotus (khapuspavat). The syllogisms are 
mainly intended to convince the Hinayanist of the truth of the Void 
(Sunyata). Bhavaviveka defends his argument against possible 
formal and material objections. He points out that he does not mean 
to deny the empirical validity of things (samvrtisat), but only their 
ultimate reality. 7 The argument therefore is not vitiated by the 
evidence of sense-perception etc., as these acquaint us only with 
appearance. 8 Nor is it opposed to the testimony of the scriptures or 

1 atmanas tarka6astratikau6alamatram aviScikfrsaya MKV. p. 25, tasmat 
priyanumanatam evatmana acaryah prakatayati, MKV. p. 16. 

2 . . . iti paravyakhyanam anudya dusanam abhidhatte, tasya parapak- 
sanuvad<Lkau6alam eva tavat sambhavyate. MKV. p. 8 also pp. 9-10. 

8 See MKV. pp. 351-3. Candrakirti concludes on this with regard to 
Bhavaviveka: tad ayam acaryo yathaivamvidhe visaye nacarya-matanuvartl 
tatha pratipaditarii Madhyamakdvatdre ’durarigamayarh tu dhiy&dhika ity 
atreti na punas tad dusane yatna asthiyate. 

4 See AAA. p. 120: arya Nagajunapadas tan-matanusarina& caikay&nanaya- 
vadina ahuh. ‘labdhva bodhidvayam' . . . etc. See infra Chapter X. 

5 Poussin has translated this work Mahaydnatdlaratna Sdstra of Bhavaviveka 
into French (Le Joyau dans la Main) in MCB ii (1932-33) pp. 68-138. Pandit 
N. Aiyaswami Sastri has restored this from the Chinese translation of Hieun 
Tsang (Nanjio, 1237, Taisho, 1578) into Sanskrit under the title, Karatalaratna 
(The Jewel in Hand) Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, 1949. 

• Karatalaratna , p. 34. 

7 Ibid—p. 35. 


8 Ibid—pp. 40 ff. 
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even of commonsense. It may be objected 1 that for the Sunyavadin 
there is no subject of negation , as he does not accept any entity . 
The objection is not valid; for it is not necessary that a thing must be 
accepted as real before we could negate it; it is enough that it is 
taken to be real in common parlance. Realists may advance the 
counter-argument 2 that what is efficient e.g. the sense-organ, is real 
(not unreal like the barren woman's son). This is clearly wrong, for 
efficiency is also possible in the case of apparitional things. 

Another possible objection is that the argument that proves the 
voidness of all things is itself void, as it is itself subject to the same 
predicament (i.e. is conditioned by causes). 3 Far from being a defect, 
this only serves to bring out the universal applicability of the law; 
the proof that all things are . 4 unya is itself 4 unya, within appearance. 
Bhavaviveka further clarifies his position by stating that sunyata 
does not mean the assertion of the non-existence of things, but only 
the denial of the dogmatic assertion of existence. 4 He also distinguishes 
his standpoint from that of the Vijnanavadin. 5 He rightly points out 
that Sunyata does not nullify things or make them disappear, but 
shows up their real nature as devoid of essence (nihsvabhava). 6 

Does Bhavaviveka succeed in 'proving’ sunyata by positive 
arguments? There can be no doubt about his ingenuity and scholar¬ 
ship; nor does he fare worse than other speculative philosophers. 
Can we, however, establish the concomitance (vyapti) between 
'dependent origination’ (the middle term) which is claimed to be a 
universal factor of all things and their unreality, 4 unyata (the major 
term)? As all things are brought v ithin the compass of the rule, there 
can be no negative example (vipaksa-drsfanta): we are not in a 
position to say: what is not unreal is also not dependent in origination. 
The argument is inconclusive, as the method of Agreement alone is 
used and not the method of Difference or Exclusion. To say, as 
Bhavaviveka does, that the Samkhya or the Vaisesika or even the 
Buddhist realists make use of the same method merely means that 
they are equally inconclusive, or that the Madhyamika is equally 
dogmatic. The characteristic Madhyamika stand as a review or 
criticism of all positions and theories does not emerge from Bhava- 
viveka’s procedure. And to review a position, we should not have a 
position of our own but be alive to the contradictions of other 

1 Ibid, p. 42. “ Karatalarafna, p. 43. 

3 Ibid—pp. 44 ff. ‘ Ibid—pp. 49-51. 

6 Ibid—pp. 56 ff. 6 Ibid—pp. 62 ff. 
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positions. The Madhyamika is a philosophy of higher order; it is a 
philosophy of philosophies. 

Both Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka developed their respective 
standpoints by writing commentaries 1 on the Madhyamika Sdstra ; 
these are lost in the original but are available in Tibetan. Bhavaviveka 
was evidently a man of great scholarship; for his Tarkajvdla 2 gives 
full exposition of the views of Sarhkhya, Vai6esika and Vedanta, 
often quoting from the original texts. In his Madhyamakdrtha 
Sangraka* he accords to the Absolutes of Hinayana and heretical 
systems the status of paryaya paramartha.* This makes him out as 
a liberal-minded Madhyamika unlike Candrakirti. Besides these 
works and PrajUdpradipa the commentary on the Madhyamika 
Karikas, Bhavaviveka has written an independent work— 
Madhyamakavatara-Pradipa, (mdo XVII I) and another prakarana: 
Madhyamaka Pratitya Samutpdda. 

3. It is Candrakirti and Santi Deva that give to the Madhyamika 
system its rigorous, orthodox form. Candrakirti is a commentator 
and author of unequalled merit; his dialectical skill is of the highest 
order. Stcherbatsky rightly describes him as “a mighty champion of 
the purely negative method of establishing monism/' ‘‘He succeeds 
in driving Bhavaviveka's school into the shade and finally settles 
that form of the Madhyamika system which is now studied in all 
monastic schools of Tibet and Mongolia, where it is considered to 
represent the true philosophic basis of Mahayana Buddhism/' 6 

1 According to Stcherbatsky ( Nirvana p. 66) these two celebrated champions 
of the Madhyamika system appeared in the South. Buddhapalita is the author 
of the M adhyamakavrtti (Tibetan version partly pd. in the Bib. Buddhica); no 
other work of his has come down to us. Prajnapradipa (Tibetan version partly 
pd. in the Bib. Indica) is the name of Bhavya’s commentary. 

2 This is an auto-commentary on the Madhyamika-Hrdayakdrikd. Probably, 
Madhyamakahrdayavrtti T attvdmrtdvatara is another name of this work (See 
pp. 58 & 76 of Bhavaviveka’s K atat alarat na). A Sanskrit palm-leaf MS of 
Tarkajvdla was discovered by R. Sanskrityavana in the Shalu Monastery 
(Tibet) in the year 1936. A copy of this was made by him there itself; and it is 
now awaiting publication. Interesting details of this MS are given in the 
JBORS Vol. XXIII, Part I. (p. 48). The opening Slokas are given. Some of 
the names of the chapters are: (1) Bodhicintaparityaga, (2) Munivrata- 
samasraya, (3) Tattvajnanavatara, (4) Sr&vaka-Tattva-ni6caya, (5) Yog&- 
cara-tattva-ni£caya, (6) Samkhya-Tattva-ntecaya, (7) Vai^esika-tattva- 
ni6caya, (8) Vedanta-tattva-ni£caya etc. 

1 Text restored into Sanskrit by Pt. Aiy&swami Sastri; JOR (Madras) 
Vol. V, pp. 41 ff. 

4 See infra Chap. IX (Section, Two Truths). 

• Budd. Con. of Nirvdna, p. 67. 
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Candrakirti, according to Buston 1 and Taranatha, was born in the 
south in Samanta; he entered the Order, and studied the holy texts 
from Kamalabuddhi—the disciple of Buddhapalita and Bhavya. 
Candrakirti has written lucid and authoritative commentaries on 
the works of Nagarjuna and Arya Deva. His Prasannapada (The 
Clear-worded)—a commentary on the Mddhyamika Kdrikas —is 
probably his mature and latest work. It was certainly written later 
than the Madhyamakavatara , which is very freely quoted and 
referred to. From Tibetan sources, we also know that he wrote 
commentaries on Nagarjuna's Sunyata Saptati and Yukti Sastikd. 
His commentary on Arya Deva’s Catuh Sataka 2, is next only to 
Prasannapada in merit and importance. Candrakirti has written an 
independent work of great value, the Madhyamakavatara 8 , with his 
own commentary on it. This is unfortunately lost in the original, but 
is preserved in Tibetan and part of it has been restored into Sanskrit. 4 
Two other small manuals (prakaranas) Madhyamaka-Prajridvatdra 
and Partcaskandha are also attributed to him in the Tanjur collection. 
(Mdo. XXIII 5, and XXIV 3). 

Candrakirti re-affirms the prasangika standpoint of Buddhapalita 
against Bhavaviveka, whom he severely criticises for his un- 
Madhyamika position and several other inaccuracies. Candrakirti is 
the chief exponent of the Prasangika School which has, mainly 
through his efforts, become the norm of the Madhyamika. He has 
also refuted the Vijnanavada at several 6 places, and has shown the 
unsoundness of its doctrines of Self-Consciousness (svasamvitti) and 
the existence of Knowledge (\ijnana) without the object. In a 
sustained dialectic, Candrakirti shows, in his Madhyamakavatara 
(Chapter VI), that without object, Vijnana too is nothing; we cannot 
even apprehend it, much less remember it. He even suggests that 
‘Vijnana , is the Atman 6 of the heretics (Tirthakaras) in disguise. He 

1 See Buston, Vol. II, pp. 134 ff, for an account of his life and works. 
T&ranatha's Geschichte pp. 147 ff. 

* Chaps. VII-XVI restored into Samskrit with copious extracts from 
Candrakirti's commentary by Professor V. Bhattacharya. 

9 Partly translated into French by Poussin in Le Museon, 1907, 1910, 1911. 
Tibetan Text published in the Bib. Buddhica. There is a commentary on this 
by Jay&nanda. 

4 Chapter VI (Incomplete) restored into Sanskrit with the commentary by 
Pandit N. Aiy&sw&mi Sastri, J. O. R. (Madras) 1929 ff. 

5 See MKV. pp. 61 ff—274 ff; MA. pp. 40 ff. The Madhyamika criticism of 
VijMnavada is dealt with in a subsequent chapter (Chap. XIII) of this work. 

6 MA. p. 59. 
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has no hesitation in concluding that Vijnanavada is inconsistent with 
the truth of empirical 1 reality. Vijnanavada is not, according to 
Candrakirti, the middle position, which is the non-acceptance of both 
‘is' and ‘is not' (‘astitva’ and ‘nastitva’) whereas Vijnanavada accepts 
both , the non-existence of the Parikalpita and the existence of the 
Paratantra. 2 * For him, Vijnanavada is not the final teaching (nitartha), 
but is just a step to it (neyartha). 8 

Candrakirti also vindicates, from the standpoint of empirical 
truth, the soundness of commonsense notions with regard to the 
objects of sense-perception against the Sautrantika-Vijnanavada 4 
doctrines of the Unique Particular (svalaksana) and Perception as 
devoid of determination (kalpanapodha). According to him, these 
refinements have not much use either as a statement of the empirical 
or of the ultimate reality. 

His criticisms directed against the Vijnanavada and the Sautrantika 
and his intimate knowledge of their technicalities afford evidence of 
the ascendence of these schools at that time and the Madhyamika 
reaction to them. Candrakirti’s time 5 is certainly subsequent to 
Dinnaga and probably contemporaneous with Dharmakirti. 

Santi Deva 6 follows the prasangika method, and his works are 
equally important and popular. According to Taranatha and Buston, 7 
Santi Deva was the son of King Kalyanavarman of Saurastra, and 
was himself to be crowned king in succession to his father, but he 
renounced this on the advice of Manjusri who appeared to him in a 
dream. “He fled and took orders in Nalanda with Jayadeva: 
henceforth he was known by the name of Santi Deva." 

1 MA. p. 64 bhrasta hi te samvrtitattva-satyat. 

2 tasya parikalpitasyavidyamanatvat paratantrasya ca vidyamanatvad 

astitva-nastitva-darSanadvayasyapy upanipatat kuto'ntadvayapariharah 
MKV. p. 275. 

* MKV. p. 276. 4 MKV. pp. 596. 

5 There is some difference of opinion with regard to the exact time of 
Candrakirti. Winternitz (H.I.L. Vol. II, p. 363) says: “One of Dharmapala's 
pupils is Candrakirti, who must accordingly have lived in the 6th century and 
not, as is usually taken for granted, in the 7th." Peri and others place him 
between a.d. 575-625. 

• “The evidence of Tattvasiddhi where Santaraksita quotes a full £loka from 
the Bodhicarydvatdra once for all settles the question (of Santi Deva's date). 

It proves that S&nti Deva flourished in a period between the departure of 
I-Tsing from India in 695 and before Santaraksita’s first visit to Tibet in a.d. 
743.“ Dr. B. Bhattacharya's Foreword to the Tattvasantgraha p. xxiii. 

1 Buston, Vol. II, pp. 161 ff. T&ranatha, pp. 163 flf. 
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Santi Deva's §iksa Samuccaya 1 and Bodhicarydvatara 2 are the two 8 
most popular works in the entire Mahayana literature, and they well 
deserve their popularity. The Siksd is a compendium of the doctrines 
of the Mahayana, especially of the Madhyamika. The entire work is 
a string of excerpts from important Sutras, most of which are now 
lost in the original. Santi Deva supplies 27 verses that serve as the 
Chapter headlines under which the citations from the Sutras are 
arranged. Santi Deva’s pre-occupation, in this and the Bodhicarydva- 
tdra, is with spiritual discipline, the cultivation of the Bodhicitta. 
These two works are our chief sources for the Madhyamika path of 
spiritual realisation. The ninth chapter of the Bodhicarydvatara 
called Prajhaparamita is extremely valuable for a knowledge of the 
metaphysics of the Madhyamika. Like Candrakirti, Santi Deva is 
consistent in following the Prasanga method, and he is as thorough 
in his criticism 1 * * 4 of Vijnanavada. 

A very high order of spiritual serenity and detachment pervades 
his works. One is invariably reminded of the Imitation of Christ in 
reading the Bodhicarydvatara, which is the stronger in appeal, as it 
is born of deep philosophical insight. Devotion (bhakti) to the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and confession of one’s transgressions 
(papadeSana) before them are enjoined as part of spiritual purifica¬ 
tion. This is by no means an innovation; Nagarjuna’s Catuhstava is in 
the same strain. 

4, In Santaraksita and KamalaSIla we find a new phase in the 
development of the Madhyamika system. They accept the Sautrantika- 
Vijnanavada position with regard to the empirical, and the 

1 Ed. by C. Bendall and published in the Bib. Budd. No. 1. An English 
translation of this by Bendall & Rouse is available; London, 1922. 

* Text with Praj nakaramati's Panjika edited by Poussin in the Bib. Indica. 
The popularity of this work is evinced by the fact that as many as 11 com¬ 
mentaries have been written on this. The Parljika of Praj nakaramati (c. a.d. 
1078) is the one extant in Sanskrit, and is one of the very best. 

8 Taranatha p. 165 and Buston, Vol. II, pp. 163, 166, speak of 3 works of 
Santi Deva, Siksdsamuccaya , Sutra-samuccayya and Bodhicarydvatdra . Dr. 
Vaidya (in his Etudes sur Ary a Deva etc.) suggests that §ik$d$amuccaya refers 
to the 27 Karikas of Santi Deva forming the skeleton of the work and the 
Sutra Samuccaya are the extracts from the Mahayana Sutras which form the 
bulk of the present Siksa. This enumeration might have had its origin in 
Santi Deva's own reference to Nagarjuna’s Sutra Samuccaya and a second one 
of his own. See Winternitz op. cit. p. 366 n. 

4 BCA pp. 389 ff. 
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Madhyamika with regard to the ultimate reality. They represent a 
syncretism of the Madhyamika with the Yogacara. 

The evidence for our contention is two-fold: the nature of their 
works and the testimony of Tibetan historians. The entire structure 
of the Tattvasahgraha is Madhyamika in character; every chapter of 
it is devoted to the examination (parlksa) of a particular category or 
system; refutation is the predominant note. The prefatory verses in 
the beginning are an echo of Nagarjuna's opening verse in the 
Madhyamika Kdrikds. Santaraksita makes his obeisance to Buddha 
—the foremost among teachers—who has taught the Pratitya 
Samutpada 1 that is characterised by negative predicates. It has been 
pointed out that at places the author shows his manifest inclination 
to Vijnanavada. 2 But he likewise expounds the doctrine of momentari¬ 
ness, svalaksana etc. All this can be explained on the hypothesis 
that Santaraksita accepts the Vijnanavada contention about the 
non-existence of objects from the empirical (vyavaharika) point of 
view. 

Besides the Tattvasahgraha, Santaraksita has also written 
Madhyamikdlahkdra Kdrika 3 and its Vrtti, on which there is the 
commentary ( Pahjika ) by his disciple, KamalaSila. His other works 
are on Tantra and on Prajhaparamita. There is no independent work 
on Vijnanavada as such. 

The evidence of Buston and other Tibetan historians almost 
settles the issue. We read: “Buddhapalita and Candrakirti are the 
chief representatives of the Madhyamika-prasangika school. The 
teacher Bhavya and the rest are the Madhyamika-Sautrantikas. 
Jnanagarbha, Srlgupta, Santaraksita, KamalaSIla, Haribhadra and 
others belong to the school of the Yogacara-Madhyamikas.” 4 

1 Cf. the opening stanzas of the Tattvasamgraha which serve as the key to 
the whole book with that of the Madhyamika Kdrikds: 

cf. prakrtIk)bhayatmadi-vyapara-raAitam calam; . . . 

yah pratitya-samutpadam jagada gadatam varah 

tarii sarvajnaih pranamyayaih kriyate Tattvasamgrahah 
with 

anirodham anutpadam— . . . 

yah pratltyasamutpadaift prapahcopa^amam Sivam; 

de^ayamasa sambuddhas tam vande vadat&m varam. MK (Opening Verse). 

2 See both the English and Samskrit Intr. to the Tattvasamgraha pp. xxi ff 
and 14 ff. 

3 See Buston, Vol. II, p. 136; Bhattacharya, Agama Sdstra p. lxxvi. 

4 Buston, Vol. II, p. 135. Poussin, writing about Bh&vaviveka (MCB, ii, 
p. 67), says: that the Tibetans divided the Sv5,tantrikas into two branches; 
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Dr. Obermiller in a note quotes from the work of Tson-kha-pa's 
pupil Khai-dub the following: . . Thereafter, the teacher 

Santaraksita composed the Mddhyamikalahkdra and laid the founda¬ 
tion of another school of the Madhyamikas which denies the 
Empirical Reality of the External world, acknowledges the introspec¬ 
tive perception, but on the other hand does not consider consciousness 
to have an Ultimate Reality (differing in this from the Yogacara- 
Vijnanavadins). The Madhyamikaloka and the 3 Bhdvanakramas of 
KamalaSIla, as well as the texts of Vimuktasena, Haribhandra, 
Buddhajnanapada, Abhayakara Gupta etc., agree with Santiraksita 
with the main standpoint (which is that of the Yogacara-Madhyamika- 
Svatantrika, whereas Bhavaviveka and Jnanagarbha express the 
point of view of the Sautrantika-Madhyamika-Svatantrikas.” 1 

Santaraksita and Kamala£ila 2 introduced and spread Buddhism in 
Tibet. Owing to their efforts and those of other teachers such as 
Dlpaiiikara Srijnana (Atl£a), the MacLhyamika has continued to be 
the dominant philosophy in Tibet and Mongolia to this day. We are 
also told that even in distant Japan it consituted the faith of the 
Sanron 3 sect. 

Svatantrika-Sautr&ntika (Bhavaviveka etc.) and S v&tantrika-Y og5,c5.ra 
(Santaraksita and others). The distinction is based on their conception of 
empirical reality only. 

1 Buston, Vol. II, p. 136 n; see also Obermiller's The Doctrine of the Praj~ 
hapdramita, p. 90 n. 

2 Santaraksita lived between 705-762 and Kamala6Ila, 713-763. For a 
discussion of the dates and the per onal life of these great teachers see Dr. 
Bhattacharya’s Foreword to the Tattvasamgraha, G.O.S. XXX-XXXI, 
Baroda. 

* See H.I.L. Vol. II, p. 351. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MADHYAMIKA 
DIALECTIC 


I INFLUENCE OF THE MADHYAMIKA ON VIJNANAVADA 

P HILOSOPHY never returns to its former placid state after 
the shock of a great philosopher. It is again a saying of Hegel 
that the opposition that a philosophy evokes is evidence of 
its vitality and fruitfulness. The Sunyata—advayavada—of 
the Madhyamika had come to stay. It was generally accepted that 
the Real is Absolute—at once transcendent of empirical determina¬ 
tions and immanent in phenomena as their innermost essence. A 
necessary distinction had also to be made between what is in itself 
and what appears to untutored perception. Absolutism entails 
the distinction between the paramartha and the vyavaharika; it 
formulates the doctrine of two ‘truths'; it also implies a theory of 
illusion. 

These basic ideas of the Madhyamika were accepted; but there was 
a reaction against what appeared to some as its extremism and 
unqualified negation of phenomena. The Idealism of the Yogacara 
(Vijnanavada) school has to be understood as a significant modifica¬ 
tion of the Madhyamika Sunyata on a constructive basis. The 
formula now is: That which appears is real but not the manner of 
its appearance; 1 that which is devoid is real, while that of which it is 
devoid is unreal. . . . 2 ‘All is real’ or ‘All is nothing' are both incorrect 
forms of Sunyata. The rope is inherently devoid of the ‘snake'- 
appearance, which is foreign to it; but it is not devoid of its own 


1 yat khy&ti paratantro'sau yatha khy&ti sa kalpitah; 
pratyay§,dhinavrttitvat kalpanamatra-bhav^tafc. 
tasya khyatur yath&khyanam ya sada vidyam&nata; 
jneyah sa parinispanna-svabhavo’nanyathatvatab: 

Trisvabhava Nivdeia , 2, 3. 

a aviparitarti Sunyat&laksanam udbhavitaih: yac chunyaih tasya sadbh&v&d, 
yena 6unyaih tasya tatrabhavat. sarvabhavah sarvSbhavo v& viparitaih 
6unyat&lak?anaiii $unyatay5. ev&bh£vaprasang&t. MVBT. p. 13. 
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intrinsic nature as rope. 1 With this logic, the Vijnanavadins contend 
that the reality of vijnana (consciousness) must be accepted as it 
cannot be denied at all, while the duality of subject and object with 
which it is apparently infected must be considered non-existent; 
Sunyata* applies to this unreal aspect. The real is identified with 
vijnana. 

The Vijnanavadin maintains two contentions; Vijnana is real, not 
apparent; vijnana alone is real, not the object. The first is against 
the Madhyamika, for whom both the knowing consciousness and the 
object known are relative to each other, and are therefore nothing in 
themselves, i.e. unreal. The second is against the realist (like the 
Abhidharmika) who uncritically accepts the object as real on a par 
with vijnana. Both are extreme positions, and the Vijnanavada steers 
a middle course between them. 3 

It is convinced of the unreality of the object on certain plausible 
grounds: (1) There is want of conformity between the usual form of 
knowledge (viz. chair, table etc.) and the object which is the atom, 
singly or in combination. The cognition is of the gross object (sthula- 
pratibhasa); but the atom cannot serve as the object-condition 
(alambana pratyaya) for the cognition. 4 What appears in knowledge 
has no counterpart outside, and what is supposedly outside does not 
appear in knowledge. The whole or a real combination consisting of 
parts is not accepted, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika does; the Vaibhasika- 
Sautrantika theory had already condemned the reality of the avayavi 
(whole). (2) The manifest difficulties inherent in accounting for 
cognition on a dualistic basis, viz., knowledge here and object there 
with a sarupya relation (representation) between them and the 

1 yathfi raj jul^ 6unya sarpatvabhavena tats vabha vatvabha vat sarvakalarh 
Sunya, na tu raj jus vabha vena, tathehapi. MVBT. p. 12. 

1 Cf. the first Karika of the Madhydntavibhaga : 

abhutaparikalpo'sti dvayarh tatra na vidyate; 

Sunyata vidyate tv atra tasyam api sa vidyate. MVBT. p. 9. 

8 vijfifinavad vijneyam api dravyata eveti kecin manyante; 
vijneyavad vijiianam api sarhvrtita eva na paramarthata 
ity asya dviprakarasyapy ek&ntavadasya prati§edh§.rthah prakaranaram- 
bhah. Trimhikd Bh&§ya, p. 15. 

4 na tadekaih na canekarh visayah paramanusah; 
na ca te saihhata yasmat paramanur na siddhyati. Vimiatikd, 11 
Cf. also yady apindriya-vijiiapter gr£hy&iti£ah (anavat) karanam bhavet; 
atadeLbhatayci tasya n&ksavad visayah sa tu (anavafi). 
yadS-bhfisa na tasmat sa dravyabhav&d dvicandravat, evaih bahya-dvayarh 
caiva na yuktaih matigocarali. Alambana Parik§a. 1, 2. See also 
ts. pp. 551 e. 
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inconceivability of an unknown object (sahopalambhaniyama) throw 
doubt on the realistic hypothesis. 1 (3) The occurrence of illusion, 
dream-objects, mirage, reflections, etc. proves that vijnana can have 
a content without there being a corresponding object outside. 2 This 
shows the self-contained nature of consciousness; its content is the 
result of its own inner modifications. (4) We can plausibly explain 
all facts of experience on the view that vijnana manifests the object- 
content from time to time owing to its own internal modifications 
which are the result of its vasanas (latent forces). 3 

The trend of Buddhism had been subjective; it had from the very 
beginning denied the objective reality of many of the entities which 
are commonly taken as real e.g., the whole, the permanent and the 
universal, and had reduced them to mere ideas (kalpana). This idealism 
reaches its fruition in the Vijnanavada; not only certain forms of 
objectivity are, but objectivity itself is, the work of creative thought. 

Vijnanavada is a nihsvabhavata-vada, 4 as it rejected the reality 
of the objective in toto; and in consequence it rejected the duality of 
subject and object with which consciousness is apparently infected. 
The Madhyamika too is a nihsvabhavatavada, for things are mutually 
dependent in their nature (i.e. substance on attributes, self on the 
states and vice versa) and are nothing in themselves; phenomena are 
unreal (£unya) because they are pratityasamutpanna (dependent); 
mutual dependence is a mark of the unreal. The difference between 
the two is that the Madhyamika considers the logical constitution of 
a thing and finds it lacking in essence. The Vijnanavadin views it 
psychologically: the object cannot stand by itself; it is nothing 
without the consciousness on which it is super-imposed (parikalpita). 
It is vijnana that can undergo modification, and it can purify 2 itself 
by getting rid of the superimposed duality. 

1 TS pp. 571 ff. Pram&riavdrttika pp. 242 ff. (Manoratha-Nandini-Vrtti). 

2 vijfiaptimatram evedam asadarthavabhasanat. Vimiatikd, 1. 
yatah svabljad vijnaptir yadabhasa pravartate; 
dvividhayatanatvena te tasya munir abravit Vimiatikd , 9. 
yadantar jneyarupam tu bahirvad avabhasate; 

so’rtho vijfLanarupatvat tatpratyayatayapi ca. Alambana Parik$d, 6. 

3 Vimiatikd pp. 3 ff. 

4 trividhasya svabhavasya trividharfi nihsvabh£vatSm; 
saihdhaya sarvadharmanaih de£ita nibsvabhavat&. 

Tvithiikd, 23 

5 saitikli§ta ca vi§uddh£ ca samaia vimal& ca; 
abdhatukanakakaiaiuddhivac chuddhir i?yate. 

MVBT. pp. 42-43. 
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With his bias in favour of vijnana as the sole reality, the Yogacara 
criticises the Madhyamika for denying the reality of vijnana. His 
most effective argument against the Madhyamika is that everything 
may be dialectically analysed away as illusory; but the illusion itself 
implies the ground on which the illusory construction can take place. 1 
Accepting the Sunyata 2 of the Prajrldpdraniitds and even protesting 
that they interpret it correctly, they modify the Sunyata of the 
Madhyamika; they give substance to the £unya by identifying it 
with Pure Consciousness (vijnapti-matrata) that is devoid of duality 
(dvaya-Sunyata). They consider themselves the true Madhyamika— 
adopting the middle course between the extremes of Nihilism and 
Realism.* A whole treatise— The Madhydnta Vibhdga —is devoted to 
an elucidation of the Vijnanavada position in contradistinction to 
that of others. 4 The Yogacara-Vijnanavada school is the third and 
last comprehensive synthesis of Buddhistic doctrines. It could 
certainly incorporate the Vaibhasika ‘dharmas’ taking them as citta 
and caitta (mental states); the Yogacara even increased the number 
to a hundred. 6 

The founder of the Yogacara school is Maitreya(natha) (a.I). 
270-350) whose historicity 6 is now generally accepted. But he is 
represented solely by his illustrious disciple Asanga (c. 350) and 
his brother Vasubandhu. 7 Their position here corresponds to that of 

1 upacarasya ca niradharasya casambhavad avaSyam vijnanaparinamo 
vastuto'stity upagantavyo yatratmadharmopacarah pravarttate. Trimiikd 
Bhdsya, p. 16. 

a nanv evarii sutra-virodhah, sarvadharmah Siinya, iti sutre vacanat. nasti 
virodhah, yasmad dvayaiii tatra na vidyate etc. MVBT. p. 9. 

8 naSunyaiti n§pi ca6unyaih sarvam vidhlyate Prajnaparamitadisu sattvad 
iti, asattvad iti . . . madhyama pratipac ca scti . . . sarvastitve sarvanastitve 
vanta eva syan na madhyama pratipat. MV15T. pp. 13-14. See also p. 18. 

4 A comparison between the Vijiianavada and the Madhyamika Absolutes 
and the logical merits of their respective standpoints is undertaken in a 
subsequent chapter entitled “The Madhyamika, Vijnanavada and Vedanta 
Absolutism/' (Chapter XIII). 

6 See McGovern: Manual of Buddhism pp. 109 ft. Pt. Aiyaswami: Alambana. 
Parlksd Appendix C. pp. m if. This gives a restoration from Chinese of 
Vasubandhu's Mahay ana Satadharma Vidyamukham. 

6 See Tucci— Some Aspects of the Doctrines of Maitreyandtha and Asanga. 
pp. 2 ft. H. Ui and, previous to him, M. M. H. P. Sastri have established the 
historicity of Maitreyanatha. 

7 There is difference of opinion with regard to the date of Vasubandhu. “The 
two most important are those that place him between a.d. 280—360 and 
between a.d. 420-500.“ (Foreword to TS. p. LXVI). The former is the one now 
generally accepted. 
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Nagarjuna and Aryadeva in the Madhyamika system; they founded 
and systematised the Yogacara philosophy. The Yogacara was con¬ 
tinued by the Vijnanavada of Dignaga and Dharmakirti who both 
had strong Sautrantika leanings; this is reflected in their logical 
works. 

Asanga is a very interesting and dominating figure in the develop¬ 
ment of Mahayana philosophy. His three works Mahayana 
Sutralamkdra , Dharma Dharmatdvibhanga and Madhyanta Vibhaga 
are from the Yogacara point of view and interpret Sunyata on an 
idealistic basis. 

In the Abhisamaydlamkdra , not a single word is said about the store- 
consciousness (alaya vijnana), about the three aspects of existence, etc. 
The main teaching is that of non-substantiality and Relativity of all 
elements of existence, without any limitations whatever. This is the strict 
Madhyamika point of view. . . . 

The JJttaratantra also is a treatise devoted to an exposition of the 
strictest Absolutism of the Madhyamika type. Obermiller makes this 
interesting observation with regard to this: We have thus two categories 
of texts to consider: On one side there are the Samdhinirmocana, the 
Lahkavatara, etc., containing the Yogacara teachings and a compromising 
interpretation of the Prajnaparamita; the three Yogacara treatises of 
Maitreya, and the whole literature founded upon them. On the other we 
have the pure uncompromising Monism of the Prajnaparamita, sum¬ 
marised in the Abhisamaydlamkdra , brought to a further development in 
the Jhdna-aloka-alamkdra , the Sri-mdla-devtsihhandda and similar Sutras 
and fully expounded in the JJttaratantra. As the central figure here we have 
the Saint Asanga, as the expounder and the interpreter of two different 
systems. How is this strange position of one of the most celebrated 
Buddhist acaryas to be explained? What was Asanga's real standpoint? 

In our introduction to the JJttaratantra we have indicated two pos¬ 
sibilities, viz. that there may have been an evolution in the conceptions of 
Asanga, from Idealism to pure Monism, or that he could have simply 
written his works from different points of view. Before we are put in 
possession of new materials that will help us in the solution of the question, 
we shall have to state merely that Asanga ‘has evidently fluctuated between 
the two divisions into which the Mahayana was split/ 1 

Asanga is an important figure in one other respect. He seems to be 
one of the leaders of the Tantric Buddhism (Vajrayana), if his 
connection with the Guhya Samdja Tantra (Tathagata Guhyaka) is 

1 The Doctrine of Prajn&paramitft . pp. 99-100. 
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accepted. 1 Tantra is certainly much earlier than Asanga, and the 
basic ideas and practices have been present in all ages. Tantra is the 
unique combination of mantra, ritual, worship and yoga on an 
absolutistic basis. It is both philosophy and religion, and aims at the 
transmutation of human personality, by tantric practices suited to 
the spiritual temperament and needs of the individual, into the 
Absolute. What the student of philosophy, especially of the Madhya- 
mika system, is interested in is to point out that it is Sunyata 
that provided the metaphysical basis for the rise of Tantra. With its 
phenomenalising aspect, karuna (corresponding to the Hindu 
conception of Sakti), the formless Absolute (Sunya) manifests itself 
as the concrete world. But the forms neither exhaust nor do they 
bring down the absolute. It is through these forms again that man 
ascends and finds his consummation with the universal principle. 
The various deities, each with a physical form, a bija mantra (a secret 
symbol), a mode of worship etc., constitute the pantheon from which 
Buddhist, Hindu and even Jaina Tantras have drawn, sometimes 
through mutual borrowing. It is not relevant to our work to enter 
into these details. It is however the Sunya of the Madhyamika that 
made Tantricism possible. It may thus be said to have initiated a 
new phase in Buddhist philosophy and religion; this had its due 
influence on the corresponding phase on the Brahmanical side. 2 


II RELATION BETWEEN THE MADHYAMIKA AND VEDANTA 

With regard to the influence of the Madhyamika on Vedanta we 
are on less sure ground. It is a matter of conjecture and presumption 
whether and to what extent there had been borrowing on either side. 
The question is vast and complicated; scant justice can be done to 
it in the compass of a few pages. For the sake of completeness how¬ 
ever, we have to indicate the possible influence of the Madhyamika 
on the development of Vedanta. Only the barest outline can be 
attempted here. 

1 See Dr. B. Bhattacharya’s Intr. to the Guhya Samdja pp. XXIV ff. 

1 ‘There is hardly a Tantra in Hindu literature/' says Dr. Bhattacharya in 
his Buddhist Esoterism (p. 163), “which is not tinged with Buddhistic ideas of 
Vajray&na and its leading tenets, including the Mahasukhavada; it is no 
exaggeration to say that some of Tantras of the Hindus, such as the Mah&cina- 
krama~tantra are entirely Buddhist in origin. ... It is thus amply proved that 
the Buddhist Tantras greatly influenced the Hindu Tantric literature." 
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To appreciate the possible influence, we may begin by considering 
the nature of the revolution in Aupanisada thought ushered in by 
Sahkara and Gautfapada. It is unfortunate that we have no extant 
Vedanta exegetical literature prior to them. The main features of the 
older Vedanta have to be pieced together from references to and 
citations from the commentaries of those writers found in the works 
of Sankara and the non-advaita Vedantins, especially Ramanuja. 
We have evidence of the existence of these Vedanta teachers beginning 
shortly after the author of the Brahma Sutras : Bodhayana, Upavarsa, 
Guha Deva, Kapardi, Bharuci, Bhartrmitra, Brahmanandl, Tanka, 
Drami^a, Brahmadatta, Bhartrprapanca, and Sundara Pandya. 
Competent scholars 1 have gleaned the views of these and have tried 
to present a picture of pre-Sankara Vedanta. The views of Brahma 
Datta and Bhartrprapanca deserve special notice; Sankara criticises, 
at numerous places 2 * * * * * 8 in his bhasya on the Brliadaranyaka , the views 
of Bhartrprapanca. Ignoring minor differences and details, we may 
characterise pre-Sankara (Gaudapada) Vedanta as follows: 

(1) Upholding the sole reality of Brahman against the Samkhya dualism, 
it however accepted modification of Brahman (parinama), and even 
ascribed parts to Brahman. The Upani$ad texts regarding creation 
are taken literally; jlva (the individual) and the world of nature are 
conceived as real parts (am£a) of Brahman. 

(2) Brahman was conceived to have qualities and aspects. It has concrete 
form (rupa), and is also formless (arupa). It is one as the whole and 
many with regard to its aspects; unity and diversity are not mutually 
incompatible. 2 While difference in kind was denied, internal diversity 

1 MM. Pt. Gopinath Kaviraj makes a comprehensive survey of Pre-Sankara 

Vedanta in his Introduction, in Hindi, (pp. 8 ff) to the translation of Br . Sutra 

Sankara Bhasya with the Ratna Prabha (Acyut, Vol. Ill, 4). This article, which 

is almost a fair-sized book, deserves to be more widely known for the wealth of 

information and fruitful suggestions. 

See also Hiriyanna: Brahma Datta—an Old Veddntin. Proc. IV. Oriental 
Conf. (pp. 787 ff); Bhartrprapanca — Ind, Ant. 1924, pp. 76-86 and Proc. Ill 

Orient. Conf. pp. 439 ff. 

8 Br. Up. Bhdsya (Ananda£rama Edn.): pp. 150 ff., 190, 207, 236, 293 ff, 
323 ff, 331, 560, 622-3 etc. 

8 atra kecid vyacaksate: atmavastunah svata evaikatvaifa n&natvam ca, 
yatha gor godravyatayaikatvaih sasnadinam dharmanam parasparato bhedafi. 
yatha sthulesvekatvaih nanatvaih ca tath& niravauavesv amurtavastu^v 
ekatvarii nanatvarhcanumeyam. Br. Up. Bhdsya p. 622. See also Br. Sutr. Bh&$ya 
on II, i, 14. ekatvaih nanatvarh cobhayam api satyam eva, vrksa, ityekatvam 
6akha iti nanatvam, etc. 
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and even individual distinctions were admitted. The resultant 
philosophy could be called the theory of Identity with difference 
(Vigistabheda) or both Identity and difference (bhedabheda). 

(3) Freedom is not through knowledge alone. On various grounds all the 
pre-Sankara Vedantins have accorded an important and even equal 
status to upasana (devotional contemplation) and karma (works). 
They advocated the combination of knowledge and works (jiiana- 
karma samuccaya-vada) which Sankara and his disciple, SureS- 
varacarya, have repeatedly refuted. Probably also, they did not 
advocate complete identity between jiva and brahman in the state 
of mukti, but only similarity (sarupya). 

(4) As a consequence of the above position, they had the closest affinity 
with the Purva Mlmamsa; the enquiry into Brahman was considered 
an integral part of, or at least a necessary sequel to, the karma 
jijnasa (Purva Mlmamsa). It is Sankara who makes a total break 
from this tradition, and comes in for criticism at the hands of 
non-advaita Vedantins. 1 

(5) The nature of avidya 2 is hardly clear. It was taken as a function of 
brahman to become many; there was real transformation and 
re-transformation of the world into Brahman again (prapanca- 
pravilaya-vada). 3 The notion of appearance (adhyasa) does not seem 
to have been understood or appreciated. 

No doubt, there are many other differences; but these are enough 
to indicate the distinction we want to draw between pre-Sankara 
Vedanta and Sankara's standpoint. The former did not formulate a 
theory of appearance (vivartavada); no need was felt to draw the 
distinction between the paramartha and the vyavaharika or of the 
texts into para and apara; Pre-Sankara Vedanta is best described 
as ekatvavada, monism; it is not advaita—Absolutism. Advaitism is 
the conscious rejection of duality and difference as illusory. Brahman 
is established, not positively, but by the denial of duality. 

This is the nature of the revolution in the Aupanisada tradition 
ushered in by Sankara. All these are present in essentials in 
Gautfapada’s Mdndukya Kdrikds . He very explicitly declares that 

1 Cf. Sri Bhasya I, i, 1. 

* Cf. Bf. Up . Bhasya (p. 330) avidy&y&S ca svata utthSnam usar&divad ity 
adikalpananupapannaiva. 

3 See Sankara's Bha?ya on By. Sut. Ill, ii, 21 for a criticism of this doctrine 
and its implications. 
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duality (dvaita) is unreal (mithya) and advaita (non-duality) is 
ultimate (paramartha) ; 2 there is complete unqualified identity 
between jiva and Brahman; their difference is only apparent and is 
circumstanced 2 by delimiting adjuncts (upadhi). There is no creation 
or parcelling out of Brahman, and all accounts of creation in the 
scriptures are to be taken as but devices to teach the identity of 
brahman and the world. 8 Gau<Japada makes, in the first three books 
of his Karikas, a sustained and successful attempt to show the deeper 
meaning of the Upanisadic texts. 4 By appeal to arguments too, he 
shows plausibly how a thing could appear and be mistaken as real; 
he adduces as examples dream-objects, 'rope-snake 1 etc; ajati-vada, 5 
vivartavada and mayavada are all established as the true import 
of the Vedanta. 

Sankara's greatness consists in his seizing upon these suggestions 
and coherently working them into a system. Even if his identity 
with Sankara, the commentator on the Kdrikas , is questioned, as it 
can well be, there can be no doubt that our Sankara was fully 
acquainted with the Karikas ; he quotes two verses 6 from them, and 
reverentially refers to Gau<Japada as the master conversant with the 
Vedanta-tradition. 7 Tradition also makes out that Gautfapada was 
the teacher of his teacher. 

The question can now be put; pre-Gaudapada-Sankara Vedanta 
is monistic, not advaitic; how could it suddenly take an absolutistic 
turn? Two hypotheses are possible: one that of borrowing, or at least 
of copying, from the absolutism and dialectic already well-established 
in the Madhyamika and Vijnanavada systems; and second, that 
owing to its own inner dynamism the Upanisadic tradition too was 
heading towards absolutism. There is nothing incongruent in either 
of the hypotheses, nor are they mutually exclusive. But it is to be 
noted that after its criticism of the Samkhya dualism and establish¬ 
ment of the reality of Brahman, there was not much development 

1 m&yamatram idaiii dvaitam advaitam param§xthatah. (I, 17) advaite 
yojayet sixirtim (II, 36); advaitaiii param&rtbo hi (III, 18) etc. 

2 See Mand. Kd. JI 3-7, 13-14. 

3 Ibid. Ill 15. 

4 MdV'd . Kart. II 3, 11-15; III 23-2O. 

6 Ibid. II 32, 111 2 ff. Ill 20 If. 

* “anadi m&yaya” is quoted in Br. Sut. Bhd§ya II, 1, 9 and “mjUoha 
visphulinga” etc. in II, iv, 14 (ibid). 

7 atroktaih vedantaxtha-samprad&yavidbhir &caryaih. 
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in the Aupanisada school; it produced a considerable amount of 
exegetical literature and evolved a mimamsa, but as regards originality 
and striking a new path, it remained stagnant and sluggish. There is, 
however, nothing inherently impossible for the older Vedanta-thought 
in developing into advaitism; for, if the radical pluralism of earlier 
Buddhism could lead to the absolutism of the Madhyamika, a 
similar development could happen here too, perhaps with greater 
ease. The Upanisads themselves unmistakably suggest the sole 
reality of Brahman; difference is decried as apparent; Sankara's 
reference to Gaudapada, as one knowing the tradition (sam- 
pradayavid), 1 may mean that there was an advaitic school of 
Vedanta too, although it might not have been a dominant one. 
It is possible, even probable, that such a school existed and 
exerted its influence on the Madhyamika and that it became the 
dominant Vedantic school owing to the efforts of Gaudapada and 
Sankara. 

Though this hypothesis of evolving absolutism without external 
help cannot be ruled out completely, it is however a fact that 
absolutism (advayavada) had already been evolved in the anatma 
tradition. There were lively interchanges between the Buddhist and 
the Brahmanical logicians for centuries. The Madhyamika and 
Aupanisada schools were not enclosed in water-tight compartments. 
We have undeniable evidence of Madhyamika and Yogacara influence 
in the Mandukya Karikas : The whole problem has been ably and 
thoroughly treated by Professor Bhattacharya in his Agama Sdstra 
of Gaudapada . 2 The question has been brought as near a solution 
as our present knowledge of Mahayana Buddhism and Vedanta 
warrants. 

The questions about the priority of the Mandukya Upanisad to the 
Karikas , how much of it is Upanisad and even the question about the 
identity of the commentator of the Karikas —Sankara with the 
Bhagavatpada, may be waived aside as not germane to our enquiry. 
One cannot fail to be struck by points of close similarity between the 
Karikas , especially the IV Chapter of it and Mahayana works. These 

1 Gaudapada himself uses expressions which indicate that he is following a 
Vedfintic tradition, e.g. "ved&ntesu vicaksanaib;” “vedap&ragaih . . . drstab;” 
“ahur mani^inah” etc. 

* The Agama Sdstra of Gaudapada , ed., translated and annotated by Prof. 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Calcutta, 1943; Sanskrit version by the same 
author, 1950. 
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fall under three heads: use of technical words 1 which have significant 
meaning only in Buddhist philosophical literature; verses* which are 
almost verbatim quotations or adaptations from well-known 
Madhyamika and Yogacara works; and third the doctrines like non¬ 
origination, the non-predicability of the four kinds of alternatives 
(sad asad, etc., svatah paratah etc.) to things, all things being pure 
and quiescent, the object as creation of citta-spandana (mind- 
vibration), etc. These are too numerous and persistent to be laid away 
as accidents and insignificant coincidences. The conclusion is irresis¬ 
tible that in the Mandukya Kdrikds , Gau<Japada, a Vedanta philosopher, 
is attempting an advaitic interpretation of Vedanta in the light of 
Madhyamika and Yogacara doctrines. He even freely quotes and 
appeals to them. 

This conclusion is however subject to two important considera¬ 
tions—one textual and the other doctrinal. To take the first. We have 
so far proceeded on the assumption that all the four chapters (Agama, 
Vaitathya, Advaita and Alata£anti) organically belong to the 
Mandukya Kdrikds , and are of one authorship. It is to be noted 
however that in the first three chapters of the Kdrikds , nothing is 
said to which any orthodox Vedantin could take exception as regards 
language and logical content. In fact, the author of these three 
chapters impresses us as a keen Vedantin giving the deeper interpreta¬ 
tion of Upanisadic texts. His arguments are all Vedantic, and there 
is little Buddhistic flavour about them. 3 The examples adduced by 
him, viz., rope-snake (II, 17-8), ghafakaia (III, 3-7) have become 
integral to subsequent Vedanta. No Vedanta writer has quoted from 
the fourth chapter, while verses are quoted from the first three. 

1 s&rtivrta (IT, i, 4, IV 33, IV 57): kalpita sarhvrti and paramartha IV 73, 
74. dharmaji in the sense of elements (IV, 10, 33, 58, 81, 91, 92, 93, 96, 98, 99); 
ajati (IV 19, 42 etc.) . . . buddha IV 19, 42, 80, 88, nayaka IV 98, 99—sam- 
buddha, dvipadaih vara IV, 1. prajnapti, sarfikle^a, paratantra (IV 24), 
abhutubhiniveSa IV 79; lokottaram IV 88. Vai£aradyam IV 94. tayin—IV 99, 
advayata, prapancopa^ama, aspar£ayoga II 39. II 2. 

* Quotations from Madhyamika works: svato va paroto va, IV 22, hetor 
adili phalam IV 15, asti nastyasti ... IV 83, kotya£ catasrah IV 84, adi£ant&k 
. . . sarvadharmah IV 93. 

Quotations from Yogacara works: 
abhutabhinive§o’sti dvayaih tatra na vidyate—IV 75. 
cittaspanditam evedam, IV 72; cittarh na saiiispr^atyartham IV 26. 

All references are traced to their original sources with relentless thoroughness 
in the Agama Sastra , especially in the annotations to Book IV. 

* Such expressions as saitiv|ta, advaya, prapancopaiama, ajati, vikalpa etc., 
do occur; but on such slender foundations nothing can be built. 
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Bhavaviveka and Santaraksita 1 have also quoted, in their exposition 
of the Aupanisada school, from this part alone. 

We breathe a different atmosphere in chapter IV {Alata Santi). 
Professor Bhattacharya himself observes that “in Book IV Gautfapada 
has discussed nothing directly of the Vedanta, as nothing Vedantic 
will be found therein; even such words as brahman and atman are 
not to be found there/' 2 3 4 This part begins with a salutation 
(mangalacarana) in praise of Buddha (dvipadam varam) and ends 
with another. This shows that it is an independent work. With regard 
to their content, the Professor remarks that the relationship between 
this and the previous books is not “such as between a work and its 
different chapters." 8 Ajativada is established again, but this time as 
the true import of the Buddha's teachings. Almost every line of this 
Book IV has reference to the Madhyamika and Vijhanavada treatises. 
Everywhere we are told that such is the teaching of the Buddhas, and 
such is not. It can be considered as an attempt to synthesise the 
two schools of Mahayana. On internal evidence alone, we may treat 
the Alata SantiPrakarana of the Mandukya Karikds as an independent 
work, written most probably by a Buddhist. Therefore establishing 
a concordance between this part (Book IV) and Mahayana works 
proves little; for it is concordance between two Buddhistic works, and 
not between a Vedanta treatise and Buddhism. Professor Bhattacharya 
comes almost to the same conclusion when he says: “This leads one 
to think that Book IV is an independent work" and even more 
drastically: “Thus we arrive at the conclusion that these four Books 
are four independent treatises and are put together in a volume under 
the title of Agama Sdstra.”* 

If the independence of the Books, especially of Book IV, were 
accepted, 5 * * it alters our contention with regard to the alleged borrow¬ 
ing. We have no direct textual evidence for that. We can only presume 
and conjecture from the acknowledged priority of the Madhyamika 
and Yogacara advayavada to the advaita of Gau<Japada and 

1 See Agama S&stra pp. lxxv-vi. 

2 Ibid—p. cxliv. 

3 Agama Sdstra p. iv. 

4 Agama S&stva, p. lvii. 

5 By what chance these independent works were brought together and were 

foisted upon one author is a matter of conjecture. The similarity of form 

(ajativada and advayavada) might have been responsible for this accidental 

alliance. 
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Sankara and from the absence of such a trend in their predecessors. 

This brings us to the doctrinal consideration. We have been talking 
of borrowing, influence and relationship in rather general terms. It 
is necessary to define the possible nature of the borrowing, granting 
that it did take place. It is our contention that there could not be 
acceptance of any doctrinal content by either side from the other, as 
each had a totally different background of tradition and conception 
of reality. The Vedantins stake everything on the atman (Brahman) 
and accept the authority of the Upanisads. We have pointed out at 
length the nairatmya standpoint of Buddhism and its total opposition 
to the atman (soul, substance, the permanent and universal) in any 
form. This barrier was always there. Besides, it is readily assumed that 
there is no difference between the Absolute of Vedanta and that of 
the Madhyamika or Vijnanavada. 1 If we carefully analyse their 
respective standpoints, we would find that all these agree with regard 
to the logical form of the absolute, as free of empirical determina¬ 
tions and as the essence of phenomena and also as realised in an 
intuitive experience. But they differ with regard to the nature of 
the absolute (that with which they identify it) and the mode of 
their approach. It can only make for confusion to ignore the 
differences. 2 

Consistent with the above contention, we can only expect the 
Vedantin to have profited by the technique or method of the Madhya¬ 
mika. He had before him the Madhyamika distinction of paramartha 
and samvrti, of texts into nxtartha and neyartha, his reaching the 
real by the method of negating the unreal appearance etc. The 
Madhyamika and Yogacara also had a theory of illusion to account 
for the emergence of appearance. Knowledge of this turn in Buddhism 

1 This is the usual opinion about these absolutes. MM. Pt. Kaviraj, however, 
makes the pregnant suggestion (op. cit. p. 73) that these are not identical, and 
that though they are all absolutism, yet the Sunyavada of the Madhyamika, 
Vijnanadvayavada of the Yogacaras, Saktyadvayav&da of the Saktas, the 
Sabdadvayavada of the Grammarians and the older Vedantins like Manana 
Misra differ in themselves to a greater or lesser extent. The Advaita taught by 
Gau<Japada has its own special feature. In the circumstances, it is difficult to 
estimate whether and to what extent Sankara has been influenced by other 
systems. 

2 What is real for one is appearance for another. Throughout this work, the 
characterisitic standpoint of the Madhyamika has been kept in view, and 
distinctions between the Madhyamika, Vedanta and Vijnanavada have been 
drawn with regard to important doctrines. The problem is discussed in a separate 
chapter (Chap. XIII) entitled The Madhyamika, Vijndnavada and Veddnta 
Absolutism. 
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must have sent the Vedantin back to his own texts and enabled him 
to perceive the truer meaning of the Upanisads in advaitism. 
Presumably, there has been borrowing of technique 1 and not of 
tenets. 

1 Sr! Harsa, as is well known, employs the Madhyamika method in his 
Khaydana Khanda Khadya and even says so in so many words. Our explanation 
of similarity of method and technique accounts for the accusation by Bhaskara 
and other non-advaita Vedantins against Sankara and his followers as introduc¬ 
ing Mahay&nika-naya (prave£a) and as being Buddhists in disguise (prac- 
channa-bauddhas); it at once preserves the doctrinal originality of the Vedanta. 



PART II 


The Dialectic as System of Philosophy 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE MADHYA MIKA 
DIALECTIC 


1 ORIGIN AND PLACE OF THE DIALECTIC 

I T is difficult to conceive of two view-points more diametrically 
opposed to each other in their metaphysics than the atmavada 
and the nairatmyavada. The Samkhya and the older Vedanta 
representing the atma tradition advocated and formulated the 
substance-view—the supremacy of being. They emphasised the 
permanent and universal aspect of experience; they understood the 
effect as identical with the cause (satkaryavada). Gaudapada and 
Samkara merely bring out the implications of this standpoint when 
they declare change, difference and plurality as illusory; they formulate 
the complementary doctrine of avidya to explain the appearance of 
difference. 

For the earlier Buddhism, the real as the efficient (arthakriyakari) 
could not be permanent; only the momentary (ksanika) is real. 
Things are different at different times; there is no duration; permanence 
is a subjective construction put upon discrete momentary entities. 
There are as many entities as there are distinguishable aspects. Each 
entity is unique; the universal is an appearance. With a Humean 
metaphysics, the Buddhists worked out the complementary doctrine 
of conceptual construction largely on Kantian lines. Rejecting the 
permanent, they elaborated the doctrine of Elements. Causation was 
taken as the co-ordination of these separate elements (dharma-sarhketa). 

It is significant that both the Buddhist and the Brahmanical 
systems establish their real by a critique of causality; this is the 
central problem in Indian philosophy. Curiously enough, both views 
lead, when consistently pressed, to the same predicament. 1 If the 
effect were identical with the cause, there is no production, as nothing 
new emerges; if they were different, there is no continuity between 
cause and effect. The Madhyamika shows by his dialectic that not 
only causality but every category or doctrine leads to contradiction. 

1 Many Madhyamika treatises begin the dialectic by an analysis of causation, 
cf. MK. I {Pratyaya-Prakarana), BCA. (IX). TS (Opening Chapters). 
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These views appear to give the truth as long as we are not reflective, 
critical. Criticism dissolves their plausibility, and establishes the 
real as Absolute, as devoid of thought-determinations (Sunya). 

Further, the Madhyamika urges that the earlier Buddhism was 
critical by halves. It was right in denying the reality of substance 
(pudgalanairatmya); but it was dogmatic when it converted this 
nairatmya into a doctrine of the reality of discrete momentary entities 
(dharma). Cutting up the real into a series of rigid self-sufficient 
entities does not make for the production of one thing from another. 
Each entity being absolutely self-contained, there is no dependance, 
movement or change; the effect becomes a fortuitous emergence. 
As Nagarjuna says: 1 "If you take entities to exist by themselves 
(svabhavat), you take them as unconditioned, uncaused.” If things 
depend on each other, as the doctrine of pratityasamutpada should 
mean, they are relative to each other in nature , and not merely in 
point of time. There are no rigid elements of existence. If things 
cannot be conceived as permanent, they are not momentary either. 
Buddha has taught the doctrine of momentariness not as an ultimate 
proposition, but as a step leading to relativity (^unyata). 2 

Like the Advaitism of Sankara, the Madhyamika is a revolutionary 
interpretation of Buddhism. It deepened Buddhism by analysing 
fully its implications. It is a sustained attempt to synthesise the 
teaching of the Buddhist scriptures by the adoption of the trans¬ 
cendental (paramartha) and the phenomenal (samvpti) 3 standpoints. 
Texts are divided into neyartha and nitartha, corresponding to 
Sankara's distinction of para and apara £rutis. 

Pratityasamutpada, the cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, means, 
according to the Madhyamika, the dependance of things on each 
other, their having no nature or reality of their own (nissvabhavatva 
or Sunya). 4 The Madhyamika dialectic was born immediately of the 

1 MK. XXIV, 16, 17. 

* BCA. IX, 7: lokavataranartharfci ca bhav£ nathena deSitah; tattvatafr 
ksanika naite: 

The Vijhanavadin also says that the earlier doctrine of elements is a step 
towards the final denial of the elements too: 

tatha pudgala-nairatmya-prave^o hy anyathi, punah; 
desana dharma-nairatmyaprave&ah kalpit^tmana. 

Vimsatika , 10 

3 MK. XXIV, 8, 9. See also BCA. IX, 2. 

4 Cf. the oft-quoted text from the Lankdvatfira Sutra : 

svabhavanutpattiiii sarhdhaya, mahamate, sarvadharm&h. 

6unya iti maya deSitah. MKV. p. 504. 
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criticism of the two radical points of view—the substance-view and 
the modal view, especially of the latter. 1 But like the Kantian dialectic, 
the Madhyamika is a critique of all philosophy. 2 


II THE ‘COPERNICAN REVOLUTION* IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

The position occupied by the Madhyamika in Indian philosophy 
is similar to that of Kant in modern European philosophy. The 
emergence of criticism in Kant was the direct outcome of the impasse 
created by the two trends of thought, Rationalism and Empiricism. 
Each had been cultivated for three or four generations with great 
intensity; they advocated diametrically opposed views about the 
real and our knowledge of it. A similar, perhaps an intenser, conflict 
emerged in Indian philosophy by the clash of atma and anatma 
views. Dialectic is the consciousness of this conflict in Reason. In 
Kant are gathered the two trends, Rationalism and Empiricism. 
Both are species of dogmatism, and the critique is their solution as 
revealing this dogmatism. Likewise, the Madhyamika characterizes 
both the atma and anatma views as dogmatic (drsfi). Critically 
analysed, each drsfi reveals its inner contradiction. Prajna (intuitional 
insight) is the abandonment of all drsti. Both the Madhyamika and 
Kant can justly be credited with having initiated the critical phase 
in philosophy in their respective spheres. The Copernican revolution 
in Indian philosophy was brought about by the Madhyamika. 

For both the Madhyamika and Kant criticism itself is philosophy. 
They arrive at the devastating conclusion that speculative metaphysics 
is untenable. Speculation does not give us knowledge, but only 
illusion. Neither the Madhyamika nor Kant has any doctrine or 
theory of their own. The Madhyamika is more decided and consistent. 3 

The critical philosophy of Kant led to the rise of the great Idealist 

1 Reference must be made to Part I of the work, especially to Chapters 
1-3, for a discussion of the nature and development of the two Traditions 
(atma and anatma views) and the consequent origin of the Madhyamika 
Dialectic. 

* iunyatd sarvadr$tindm prokta nissaranaih jinaib. MK. XIII, 8. The MK 
ends with the same note: sarvadrstiprahan&ya etc. MK. XXVII, 30. 

• See infra the Chapter on the Mddhyamika Conception of Philosophy as 
PrajMpdramitd . 

Kant is hesitant, and at places states his intention of giving us a system of 
philosophy. “Such a system of pure (speculative) reason I hope myself to 
produce under the title of Metaphysics of Nature.” Critique , p. 14. 
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and Absolutist systems of Fichte, Hegel and Schopenhauer. Likewise, 
the two great absolutist systems of India, Vijhanavada and Vedanta, 
although they did not accept the Sunyata of the Madhyamika, are 
still the direct outcome of the Madhyamika dialectic. 1 


Ill DIALECTIC—THE CONFLICT OF REASON 

‘Dialectic' is generally, but incorrectly, applied to any closely 
reasoned argument or refutation of doctrines. Zeno is considered to 
be the first discoverer 2 of the dialectic, because he invented irrefutable 
arguments against motion, change and the void. This only means that 
he was fully aware of the implications and absurdities of ‘Becoming'; 
it is a critique of Becoming. It is not a critique of Being as well. Zeno 
refutes others, but is not alive to the shortcomings of his own position. 
In the Parmenides of Plato we find for the first time the beginnings 
of the dialectic. Therein Plato exhibits, with wearisome detail, the 
contradictions involved in the notions of ‘One' and ‘Many,’ ‘Being’ 
and ‘Becoming’; there is also an attempt to get beyond these 
opposites. If our interpretation of Buddha's ‘silence' is accepted, 
then to Buddha belongs the honour of being the first discoverer of 
the Dialectic. 3 

Dialectic is a self-conscious spiritual movement; it is necessarily 
a critique of Reason. 4 This is not possible without the consciousness 
of the opposition of the thesis and the antithesis. There must be at 
lea$t two view-points or patterns of interpretation diametrically 
opposed to each other. A dilemma is not a dialectic, for that is a 
temporary predicament having reference to a particular situation. 
The Dialectic is a universal conflict affecting every sphere of 
things. 

1 See supra . . . (Chap. IV) for an assesment of the nature and extent of the 
influence of the Madhyamika Dialectic on the Vijhanavada and the Vedanta. 

2 "Because of this method, which he employed with masterly skill, Zeno was 
called by Aristotle the inventor of Dialectic and Plato says that he could make 
one and the same appear to his hearers, as like and unlike, as one and many, as 
in motion and at rest." Zeller, History of Greek Phil., Vol. I, p. 613. 

1 See Chapter II, Silence of the Buddha and Beginnings of the Dialectic . 

4 We are not accepting the disreputable meaning of the term dialectic as 
semblance-knowledge, as sophistry consciously employed to create illusion. 
See Critique , p. 99. Dialectic is rightly understood as a "Critique of the under¬ 
standing and reason in respect of their hyper-physical employment." ibid., 

pp. IOO-IOI. 
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In common-sense and science such an opposition does not arise, 
although two or more opposed concepts are used in interpreting 
things. Some things are taken as fleeting and momentary like the 
flash of lightning; some as permanent, even unchanging. The organic 
pattern of development is applied in the biological and humanistic 
sciences; the mechanical in the purely physical sciences. Both these, 
however, are not offered as explanations of one and the same set of 
facts; nor is any one pattern universalised. This, however, is inevitable 
in philosophy. Philosophy selects a particular pattern from among 
several exemplified in things, exaggerates it out of all proportion and 
universalises it to infinity. The pattern or concept so selected and 
universalised becomes an Idea of Reason, as Kant calls it. What 
impels us to select one particular point of view and not any other is 
a matter of our spiritual affiliation. The Mahayanists would call this 
our spiritual gens (gotra). 1 2 But having chosen one, consciously or 
rather unconsciously, we universalise it and take it as the norm of 
evaluation. Though innocently stated as a description of facts, every 
philosophical system is an evaluation of things or a prescription to 
view them in a particular way. There is nothing scientific or philosophic 
about ideas and concepts. The concept used with restraint, within 
experience, is scientific; the same used without those limiting and 
validating conditions becomes an Idea of Reason. With the Madhya¬ 
mika, we can call that a drsfi or anta. Division of spheres among 
sciences is natural; but within each science itself there cannot be 
alternative and conflicting systems of explaining the same set of 
facts. Restriction of spheres among philosophical systems is un¬ 
thinkable; each philosophy is, or claims to be, a complete and the 
only picture of all things. In science, a dispute regarding rival 
hypotheses can, at least in principle, be settled by an appeal to 
sense-experience in the last resort; in philosophy hypotheses cannot 
be proved or disproved by any such appeal. Disputes become 
interminable conflicts. Science is experimentation with things 
presented to us by sense; philosophy is speculation with regard to 
the supersensible. “No actual experience has ever been completely 
adequate to an Idea of Reason, yet to it every actual experience 
belongs/ 12 There is thus no hope of alighting upon an empirical fact 

1 Cf. Mahdydnasutralamkdra III, 2 (p. 10): 

dh&tunam adhimukteS ca pratipatteS ca bhedata^i; 

phalabhedopalabdhe£ ca gotrastitvaik nirupyate. 

2 Critique , p. 308. 
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which will upset any philosophy. Philosophy, when cultivated 
seriously and systematically, leads to interminable and total conflict. 
Dialectic is implicit in philosophy. Dialectic is at once the conscious¬ 
ness of this interminable and total conflict in reason and the attempt 
to resolve it. 


IV DIALECTIC AS RESOLUTION OF THE CONFLICT 

Two or three ways have been suggested to get over this conflict. 
We may recognise that each philosophical system embodies and 
emphasises a valuable view of reality; its fallacy however lies in its 
extremism, abstraction from other aspects. The opposition can be 
got over by incorporating all the views in a comprehensive system. 
This is the way of the Jaina system and Hegel. Or, despairing of any 
settlement in this anarchical state of affairs, one may easily be led 
to scepticism and positivism. Positivism, as denial of metaphysics, 
is chronic in philosophy. Its resurgence is almost periodic; it 
invariably appears after a period of great philosophic activity. 1 

Scepticism usually takes a positivist turn by restricting the realm of 
significant discourse to the empirical. 2 Though confused with 
positivism, the Madhyamika position, like Kant's, is totally different; 
it is spiritual to the core. The Madhyamika denies metaphysics not 
because there is no real for him; but because it is inaccessible to 
Reason. He is convinced of a higher faculty, Intuition (prajna) with 
which the Real (tattva) is identical. 3 

It is instructive to consider the solution of the conflict in Reason 

1 To illustrate this from the history of European philosophy: 

The scepticism of the Sophists—Protagoras and Gorgias—followed on the 
heels of the Eleatic (Being) school and Heracleitus (Becoming); the great 
systems of Plato and Aristotle were followed by the Scepticism of Pyrrho; it 
invaded the Academy itself, and distinguished masters of the academy— 
Arcelaus and Carneades—were its great exponents. Hume’s scepticism was the 
natural result of the conflict of the great systems of Rationalism and Empiricism 
in the modem age. The Positivism of Comte came in the wake of the great 
systems of Fichte, Hegel and Schopenhauer. In our own times, Logical 
Positivism may be considered as the negative reaction to Idealism and Realism. 

2 Positivism is anti-metaphysical. It considers metaphysics or philosophy 
proper as a body of pseudo-propositions, as nonsense. Only science is significant. 
The function left for philosophy is to analyse linguistic forms employed in 
science. See the works of Wittgenstein, Carnap, Max Scheler, Ayer and others. 

8 For a fuller discussion of the nature of this intuition see the subsequent 
Chapter on The Madhyamika Conception of Philosophy as Prajndpdramitd. 
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attempted by the Jaina and Hegel, if only because it throws light on 
the structure of the dialectic and shows in what manner the 
Madhyamika dialectic differs from theirs. 

By a criticism of several systems representative of different points 
of view like the Samkhya, Nyaya and Buddhism, the Jaina shows 
that each view is true in so far as it draws attention to an actual and 
indispensable aspect of the real. It becomes an exaggerated travesty 
of facts (nayabhasa) when it excludes other views. A truer view is 
to comprehend these views in our conception of the real. Both the 
substance-view and the modal view (dravyarthika and paryayarthika 
naya, or asti and nasti) are equally true of the real. The basic alterna¬ 
tives (mulabhangas) are two—affirmation and negation. These can be 
asserted successively (kramarpitobhayam) or simultaneously 
(saharpitobhayam)—engendering a composite view (asti and nasti), 
and an indeterminate standpoint (avaktavyam) respectively. The 
indeterminate, as the indifference of emphasis, allows of combination 
with the previous three, thus giving rise to three more derivative 
alternatives. 1 The formulation of the real cannot be complete with 
less than these seven disjunctives. It must be noted that a subsequent 
alternative does not supersede the previous, but is an addition to it. 
Thus there can be no higher or lower view as in Hegel; each is equally 
a true view of things. The real is not a unity, but a manifold of 
differences (anekantatmakam vastu). The Jaina logic is a disjunctive 
synthesis. 

Hegel too inveighs against abstraction which is but partial truth; 
the whole alone is real. Hegel derives the opposite not by an appeal 
to experience, but by a logical analysis of the concept. How one 
concept, by being insisted upon, passes into its opposite has always 
seemed a puzzle to students of Hegel. The dialectic is a passage, a 
movement, from concept to concept; it is at once creative of newer, 
more comprehensive and higher concepts. It is a negative and a 

1 Syddv&daratn&kara , IV, Sutras 17-18 (pp. 62 ff). Sanmatitarka pp. 441 fE. 
Sy&dvddamafijari pp. 189 ff (Poona Edn.). Prameya-Kamala-Mdrtanda pp. 681 ff. 
tatra pra£na-va£ 5 t ka§cid vidhau £abdah pravartate; 
sy&dasty evakhilaiti yad vastusvarupadi catustay&t. 
syan n&sty eva viparyasad iti ka^cin ni?edhane; 
sy&d dvaitam eva tad dvait&d ityastitva-nisedhayoh- 
krameiia; yaugapady&d va syad avaktavyam eva tat; 
sy&dastyavacyam eveti yathocita-nay&rpan&t. 
sy&n nasty avacyam eveti tata eva nigadyate; 
sy£d dvayavacyam eveti saptabhangyavirodhataji. 

Tattvdrtha-Sloka-Vart . (p. 128.) 
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positive function of Reason. It presses each concept (e.g. Being), 
squeezes out all its implications, as it were; and at this stage it 
becomes indistinguishable from its very opposite (Non-Being). But 
through this negation there arises a new concept. And as this concept 
has been engendered by its opposite, it is richer in content, and 
includes the previous one. Negation is not total annulment but 
comprehension without abstraction. This new idea itself is the starting 
point for another process, the thesis of a newer triad. The dialectical 
movement is a spiral. Rather, it may be conceived as an inverted 
pyramid. Its beginning is determined by the idea with the least 
content (Pure Being), and the end by the most comprehensive 
concept (Absolute Idea). The objection that the entire dialectical 
movement is merely ideal—formal—is attempted to be solved by 
Hegel by asserting the identity of Thought and Reality. The 
investigation of thought-structure is at once the investigation of 
the Real. 

The Hegelian dialectic is a conjunctive or integrating synthesis: 
at every stage the alternatives are unified and transcended; and this 
leads to a higher and a lower view. The Jaina dialectic is a disjunctive 
synthesis of alternatives, as we have seen; it is more a syncretism 
than a synthesis. They further differ in the function they assign to 
thought: for Hegel thought is creative , while for the Jaina it is 
representative of the real. The Jaina’s is a logic of realism and 
pluralism; Hegel’s is a logic of idealism and absolutism. However, 
both may subscribe to this common formula: distinctions in thought 
are not merely in thought , not subjective; they are truly indicative of 
the real . This the Madhyamika denies. For him thought-distinctions 
are purely subjective, and when taken as the texture of the real they 
are nothing less than a falsification of it. 

The Madhyamika dialectic tries to remove the conflict inherent in 
Reason by rejecting both the opposites taken singly or in combina¬ 
tion. The Madhyamika is convinced that the conjunctive or dis¬ 
junctive synthesis of the opposites is but another view; it labours 
under the same difficulties. Rejection of all views is the rejection of 
the competence of Reason to comprehend reality. The real is 
transcendent to thought. Rejection of views is not based on any 
positive grounds or the acceptance of another view; it is solely based 
on the inner contradiction implicit in each view. The function of the 
Madhyamika dialectic, on the logical level, is purely negative, 
analytic. 
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V THE FOUR ALTERNATIVES IN EVERY PROBLEM 

Four alternative views are possible on any subject. 1 The basic 
alternatives are two: Being and Non-Being, Affirmation and Nega¬ 
tion. From these, two others are derived by affirming or denying both 
at once: both Being and Non-Being (ubhayasamkirnatma),* and 
neither Being nor Non-Being (ubhayapratisedhasvabhavata). 2 It may 
be thought that in avoiding the two extremes, the Madhyamika takes 
a middle position in between the two. No; he does not hold any 
middle position. 3 Or, the middle is no position; it is beyond concept 
or speech; it is the transcendental, being a review of all things. 4 

Four and only four views are possible: two are primary and the 
other two secondary. It is not possible to reduce affirmation or 
negation to each other. It may be held that “all affirmation is 
negation”; because, to affirm that ‘this is a triangle’ is to deny that 
it is a square, etc. Likewise, negation may be taken as affirmation; 
for, to deny the existence of a thing is to affirm its presence elsewhere 
or in some other form. These attempts however are more fanciful 
than plausible. For, whatever may be the real nature of any concrete 
thing (whether it is all Being or Non-being or both at once), the two 

1 In the examination of each category, causality etc., four types of views 
are invariably formulated in the Madhyamika texts. In the chapter on the 
Examination of Views (Drstipariksa , MK, XXVII) the schema of four views is 
given, “drstayo na bhavisyami . . . etc.” MK. XXVII, 2. The Vrtti thereon 
says: ihapi drstidvayopadanam upalaksanarthaih catasras tvetd dr stay ah 
(MKV. pp. 572, 573). Aryadeva gives the number and order of the alternatives: 

sad asad sadasac ceti nobhayam ceti ca kramah; esa 
proyojyo vidvadbhir ekatvadisu nitya&ah (CS. XIV, 21). 

Haribhadra puts the thing logically as: 

vidhanam pratisedhanca taveva sahitau punah; 
pratisedhaiii tayor eva sarvatha n&vagacchati—AAA. p. 61. 

2 In BCAP (p. 358) these characteristic expressions are used. 

8 astiti n&stlti ubhe’pi anta 
suddhi asuddhiti imepi anta 
tasmad ubhe anta vivarjayitvS, 

madhye' pi sthdnam na karoti pan<Jitah— Samddhirdja Stitra IX, 28 (p. 103, 
Vol. II, Gilgit MSS); also quoted in MKV, pp. 135, 270. 

The tattva for the Madhyamika, according to the well-known verse, “na san 
nS,sat”, is catuskotivinirmuktam, 

4 atmeti, KSiyapa, ayam eko'ntah, nairatmyam ity ayarti dvitiyonta^. 
yad etad anayor antayor madhyam, tad arupyam anidar£anam apratistham 
anabhasam avijfiaptikam aniketam iyam ucyate, KaSyapa, madhyamd 
pratipad dharmanarii bhuta-pratyaveksa. (Ratnakuta —quoted in MKV, p. 358. 
Kaiyapa Parivarta. p. 87). 
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attitudes (affirmation and negation) are entirely different, and one can¬ 
not be derived from the other. Affirmation posits, identifies, includes or 
relates a predicate of a subject; while negation denies, differentiates, 
excludes or rejects the predicate of the subject. They may be like the 
two sides of a shield, still they are two sides and must be considered 
as distinct. 

It might be thought that affirmation and negation being both 
exclusive and exhaustive, there is no scope for other alternatives, 
and that the affirmation and denial of both of them at once do not 
mean new attitudes. This may be the dictum in formal logic which 
works within a restricted sphere. The acceptance of both ‘is’ and 
'is not* may be affirmation; but it is on a different footing, as here we 
have the consciousness of the one-sidedness of mere 'is' or mere 'is 
not'. Likewise, the rejection of both 'is' and 'is not' may be denial; 
but it is done with the full consciousness that no corresponding 
affirmation 1 is available. This is an extreme form of non-committal. 
It is not an attitude of decision, but of doubt and despair. As the 
competence of thought is not questioned and Reason is not trans¬ 
cended, it is still a view (drsfi) and not the giving up of views. It may 
correspond to the agnostic position, but it is not the Madhyamika 
standpoint. 

The four sets of views serve as schema for classifying all systems 
of philosophy. The consideration of the real as Being, uniform, 
universal and identical everywhere is the affirmative view (sat- 
paksa). This is in the main represented by the systems of the atma- 
tradition, especially by the Vedanta which takes sat (atman) alone 
as real. The Buddhist or Humean view is a good example of the 
negative attitude; it is a denial of substance, of the universal and the 
identical, and the acceptance of the asat. The synthetic view like 

1 The third alternative is clearly an affirmation of both ‘is* and 'not-is' at 
once (ubhayavidhanam). With regard to the fourth there may be this doubt 
whether it is to be construed as denial of both the alternatives ‘is’ and 'not-is' 
together (conjunctive denial, ubhayabhava or viSistabhava) of the form—not 
both ‘is* and f not-is’; or as the denial of each alternative (disjunctive negation 
or pratyekabhava) of the form—neither 'is' nor 'not-is’. If it is construed as 
not both (ubhayabhava), then it is incompatible with the assertion of both 'is* 
and 'not-is’ together , but is perfectly compatible with the acceptance of 'is* 
and 'not-is’ singly; cf. the Nyaya dictum: eka-sattve’pi ubhayaih (dvayaih) 
nastlti pratiteh. But this is clearly opposed to the construction put upon this 
by Nagarjuna and other Madhyamika 5 .caryas. For instance, in examining the 
conception of Nirvana, the fourth alternative is stated as a disjunctive negation 
of the form: neither 'is’ nor ‘not-is’: naivabh&vo naiva bhavo nirv&nam iti 
yafijanS. MK. XXV, 15. 
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that of Jaina or Hegel is an example of the third alternative. The 
Agnostic or the Sceptic like Pyrrho or Sanjaya 1 can be cited as 
examples of the fourth. 

VI DIALECTIC IS REJECTION OF VIEWS BY REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 

How does the Madhyamika reject any and all views? He uses only 
one weapon. By drawing out the implications of any view he shows 
its self-contradictory character. The dialectic is a series of reductio ad 
absurdum arguments (prasangapadanam). 2 Every thesis is turned 
against itself. The Madhyamika is a prasangika or vaitantjika, a 
dialectician or free-lance debater. The Madhyamika disproves the 
opponent's thesis, and does not prove any thesis of his own. 

Prasanga is not to be understood as an apagogic proof in which we 
prove an assertion indirectly by disproving the opposite. Prasanga is 
disproof simply, without the least intention to prove any thesis. 
All the arguments which Kant adduces to prove the thesis and the 
antithesis in his Antinomies of Reason are well-known examples of 
the apagogic proof. The Samkhya proof of the satkaryavada by 
disproving the opposite theory of asatkarya-vada (asadakaranat 
etc.) as also the Buddhist proof of momentariness (momentary as the 
efficient) by the disproof of the permanent are typical examples in 
Indian Philosophy. Such proofs, however plausible they may appear, 
fail to carry conviction. For, the disproof of the opponent, even if 
it is cogent, does not necessarily mean the establishment of one's 
position as true. For both the opponent's view as well as one's own 
may be false. The apagogic proof can have cogency and compulsion 
in spheres where by the nature of the subject matter, such as in 
mathematics, we so completely possess the field in concreto that the 
alternatives are narrowed down to two, and by rejecting one we 
indirectly prove the other. It must fail with regard to empirical 
facts and especially with regard to the supersensuous. 3 For, we not 

1 The Anfiai^avada of Sanjaya: amar&-vikkhepam—evam pi me no; 
tatha ti pi me no; annath& ti pi me no; no ti pi me no; 
no no ti pi me no ti. Digh , N. I, ii, 24 (Vol. I, p. 25). 

* 5 .caryo bhuyasA prasangapatti-mukhenaiva parapaksaih nir&karoti sma 
MKV. p. 24). cf. also: prasangas&dhanam ca na svapaksastMpanayop&diyate 
kirh tu parasyani§t&padan&rtham; par&nistam ca tadabhyupagamasiddhair 
eva dharmadibhih £akyam apadayitum. Nyayakandali, p. 197. cf. Nydyasiitra 
I, i, 3 and the Bh&$ya thereon. 

3 See Kant's Critique (pp. 626 ff) for a discussion of the nature and scope of 
the apagogic proof. 
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only lack any sensuous intuition of the latter, but we do not also have 
an adequate representation of it. It would be circular reasoning to 
arrive at this very knowledge through the apogogic proof, which, 
to be cogent, does itself presuppose this intuition. The reductio ad 
absurdum of the Madhyamika does not establish any thesis. It accepts 
a particular thesis hypothetically, and by eliciting its implication 
shows up the inner contradiction which has escaped the notice of the 
opponent. 

Nor does the rejection of a thesis entail, as a necessary consequence 
of this rejection itself, the acceptance of a counter-thesis. For 
example, the rejection of self-becoming does not mean that the other 
view of production from the other (cause and effect as different) is 
accepted. It is pure negation (prasajyapratiscdha). 1 The reductio ad 
absurdum is for the sole benefit of the holder of the thesis; and it is 
done with his own logic, on principles and procedure fully acceptable 
to him. 2 The Madhyamika dialectic is a spiritual ju-jutsu. The 
Madhyamika does not have a thesis of his own. He does not construct 
syllogisms and adduce arguments and examples of his own. 3 

There was indeed a sub-school of the Madhyamika which believed 
in advancing counter-theses. This was the Svatantra Madhyamika 
school, the chief exponent of which is Bhavaviveka. 4 This school does 
not seem to have had much vogue. All the chief Madhyamika teachers 
—Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Buddhapalita, Candrakirti and Santideva— 
invariably adduce prasanga (reductio ad absurdum) arguments. 

# 

VII CAUSALITY DIALECTICALLY ANALYSED 

To illustrate the dialectical procedure of the Madhyamika we may 
consider the problem of causation. The relation between cause and 

1 nanu ca ‘naiva svata utpann&' ity avadharyamane, ‘parata utpanna,' 
ity anistarii prapanoti. na prapnoti; prasajyapratisedhasya vivaksitatv&t. 
parato'pyutpadasya pratisetsyamanatvat. MKV. p. 13. 

* parah ‘caksuh pa£yatiti pratipannah’, sa tatprasiddhenaivanumdnena 
nirakriyate. MKV. p. 34. 

3 yadi kacana pratijna syan me tata eva me me bhaved dosafc; nasti ca 
mama pratijna tasman naivasti me dosah. VV. 29. 

madhyamikanam paksahetudrstantanam asiddheh, svatantranum 3 .n 3 .na- 
bhidhayitvat—MKV. p. 18; 16 and 34. 

4 Bhavaviveka, the author of Tarkajvald and other treatises, is severely 
criticised by Candrakirti at several places in the MKV (pp. 14, 25, 36, 196, 
35 1 — 5 2 )* He comes in for special censure for adducing, though a MS-dhyamika, 
syUogisms of his own and advocating a thesis. This is against the correct 
standpoint of the Madhyamika. 
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effect has been conceived in four different ways. The Samkhya ad¬ 
vocates identity between the two (satkaryavada), and thus holds the 
theory of self-becoming; things are produced out of themselves (svata 
utpanna bhavah). The Buddhist and even the Nyaya to a certain 
extent oppose this by maintaining difference between cause and effect. 
The Jaina view combines the above two views by insisting on the 
continuous as well as the emergent aspect of the effect (utpadavyaya- 
dhrauvyayuktam sat). The materialists and the sceptics, rejecting all 
the alternatives, take things as produced by chance (ahetutah). 

The Samkhya thesis that things are produced out of themselves 
is wrong; for there is no point in self-production, reduplication. The 
Samkhya too does not admit that the thing which is already present 
(fully manifest like the pitcher) produces itself. Besides, there will 
be no conceivable limit to this process of self-duplication. 1 The 
Samkhya might parry the argument by saying that it does not deny 
all difference; the manifestation (abhivyakti) is certainly new; but 
this does not amount to a difference in substance, but only in form or 
the states of the same substance. Does not this difference militate 
against the identity of the underlying substratum? The Madhyamika 
further urges that the manifestation itself 2 might be taken as the 
essential meaning of causation, for it is that which makes any entity 
efficient. Are the cause and the effect identical with regard to this 
emergent form? Obviously not. Identity militates against causation. 
Propositions true of the effect (of the pitcher as holding water etc.) 
are not true of the cause (clay). Either the cause is not identical with 
the effect, or if identity is insisted upon, causation must be given up. 
The Samkhya thesis is not consistent with itself. It sets out to explain 
causal relation as identity, and yet it cannot do so without admitting 
differences. Absolute identity is not even assertible. Even to affirm 
A is A, we have to take the help of difference of time, place and 
circumstances of A’s occurrences etc. Absolute identity is inexpres¬ 
sible by thought. A critique of the Samkhya reveals the inner fissure 
present in its thesis, and in removing this inconsistency we reach an 
inexpressible absolute identity. We have not the right to call it 
identity even. It is beyond thought, outside the range of predication. 

To take the other alternative. If the cause and the effect were 
different, the effect is an other to the cause. And being totally different, 

1 na svata utpadyante bh&vah. tad utpadavaiyarthy&t; atiprasangadosSc 
ca. MKV. p. 14, also p. 22. 

* MKV. p. 22. 
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nothing should be able to produce things or anything should emerge 
from anywhere. 1 

This however is not the case. The insistence upon difference thus 
leads to non-relation, to the abandonment of causation. Absolute 
difference is not even expressible as a proposition. No attribute can 
be predicated of a subject; for, being different, they are not relevant 
to each other. No two entities can be compared; they cannot even 
be known as different, each being unique and incommensurable. We 
cannot find a common concept or term even to call them ‘things’; 
for, this is still to identify them as belonging to a class. Pure difference 
is beyond thought. 

The Buddhist is faced with a dilemma: Either insist on difference 
and thereby give up causation and relation, or accept causation and 
other relations and give up absolute difference. The Buddhist must 
give up either difference or causation. But he hopes to retain both; 
hence he implicitly contradicts himself. The dialectic exposes the 
implications and the flaws inherent in his position. 

It may be thought that both the Samkhya and the Buddhist 
might considerably better their respective position and remove the 
contradiction by incorporating some elements from the other. The 
Buddhist might accept identity along with difference in his view of 
causation. The Samkhya might admit difference along with identity. 
Would they be escaping the dialectic then? If identity and difference 
were simply plumped together, this will add to the difficulties instead 
of decreasing them.* 

There was at least the merit of simplicity in each thesis that is 
admittedly gone now. The real must be conceived as having two 
different aspects. It is then subject to the Buddhistic dictum: ‘that 

1 na parata utpadyante bh&vah, sarvatah sarva-sambhava-prasangat. 
MKV. p. 36. 

* The third alternative (ubhayatafi) is hardly criticised at any great length 
in the Madhyamika treatises. It is taken as subject to the difficulties of both 
the previous ones (sat and asat); sat and asat are mutually opposed to each 
other. NSgSrjuna says at one place: 

parasparaviruddharh hi sac c&sac caikatah kutafi. MK. VIII, 7. 
bhaved abhSvo bhavaS ca nirv&nam ubhayarh katham; 
na tayor ekatrastitvam alokatamasor yath§.. MK. XXV, 14. 

S&ntaraksita criticises the Jaina view of the Real which is the best example 
of this view in his TS. pp. 486 fi. 

He says: 

vidhSnapratisedkau hi paraspara-virodhinau; 

Saky&v ekatra no kartuih kenacit svasthacetasS. TS. 1730. 
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is not one which is invested with two or more opposed characteristics.' 1 
To say roundly that reality is so is to be dogmatic: philosophy then 
becomes a mere description of what appears to untutored perception. 
We may accord prominence to one ingredient and subordinate the 
other to it. There is, however, no ground for this preferential treat¬ 
ment. We may take identity as the prius, and subordinate difference 
to it, or vice versa. But the notion of subordination is unintelligible 
in the case of entities which are mutually dependent and indispensable 
to each other. In the last resort, the subordinate can only mean the 
dispensable; that is, the real nature of a thing is not affected when the 
subordinate is absent. This alternative then will be reduced to either 
of the first two. If the synthesis is under a third something, a tertium 
quid, we have a new pattern. What is the relation between this 
synthetic unity and each one of the constituents: is it identity, 
difference or both? 2 The theory is not so simple as it appears. If, to 
escape this, we say it is beyond the range of identity and difference, 
it is tantamount to accepting that it is unrelated to the opposites and 
is inexpressible in itself. This is exactly what the Madhyamika 
desires to point out. The real is beyond Reason. 

The fourth alternative that things are produced neither from 
themselves nor from others etc., that is, they emerge at random can 
be disposed of easily. If no reason is assigned for the thesis, it is a 
mere dogmatic assertion; it falls to the ground through sheer inanity. 
If a reason is assigned, there is a manifest self-contradiction between 
what we assert and how we assert it: for we have a conclusion (that 
things are produced at random without cause) sought to be cogently, 
causally, derived from premises. 8 

1 yo viruddhadharmadhyasavan nasavekah. 

1 If the elements of the synthesis retain their nature and individuality to 
any extent, then this alternative is certainly subject to the objections against 
the two previous alternatives. If they do not, and the synthesis is taken to be 
a unique position devoid of distinction and difference, then it would be 
indistinguishable from the Madhyamika standpoint. If it is averred, as is done 
by Hegel, that the synthesis unifies and yet retains the differences, we have a 
new problem on our hands: what is the relation between this synthesis and 
each one of the differents; is it identity or difference or both? If a new synthesis 
is resorted to, this will lead to a regress ad infinitum. 

# This view has always been taken as that of the Svabhiva-vadin (Naturalist, 
Materialist), see BCAP. 540 ff. 

Cf. na heturastiti vadan sahetukam; 

nanu pratijnarii svayam eva Satayet. 
athapi hetupraijay&laso bhavet; 
pratijnaya kevalayasya kirh bhavet. 

Quoted in BCAP. p. 544; and TSP. p .66 (as tatha coktam acarya Suripadaih). 
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VIII EVERY THESIS IS SELF-CONVICTED, NOT COUNTERBALANCED 

In rejecting one thesis the Madhyamika does not accept its counter¬ 
thesis. He does not set one opponent against another. Not only would 
this be sharp practice but it would be illogical in the extreme. This 
may be adopted by a sophist trickster out to confute the opponent 
by any handy means; but a self-conscious dialectic with a spiritual 
end cannot and does not stoop to this. In refuting the Samkhya view 
of causation we do not enlist the support of his opponent. The 
Samkhya stands self-convicted by the implications of his own thesis: 
production and self-identity cannot go together. Likewise with the 
other theses. The consideration of several views does not mean that 
one is false because of the other. The knowledge of the opposite thesis 
merely makes us critical, helps us in discovering the flaw within it. 
It is false because of its inherent weakness. Every thesis is self- 
convicted and not counter-balanced by an anti-thesis. 

A view is plausible because we prize it; we are enamoured of its 
externals. We hold fast to it as the truth (graha, abhiniveSa). No 
doubt the process is unconscious and goes beyond empirical experience; 
it may even be beginningless. Nevertheless, it acts as a cover (avarana) 
in hiding the real from us. In that state we do not even know that it 
is a view. So long as we are in illusion, we do not know it as illusion. 
We become aware of its contradictions, as we analyse it and know 
it inside out. Self-conscious reflection is not possible if anything were 
taken as true and unitary, as simple. When we entertain a view, we 
are possessed by it; we look at things in this coloured way and are 
not even conscious of it. Only as a contrast is felt between what 
appeared and what it really turns out to be, there is self-conscious¬ 
ness. We must stand aside and perceive the inner flaw or fissure in 
our position. This is analysis or Sunyata which splits up entities and 
exhibits their inner nature. 


IX PRINCIPLE OF THE DIALECTIC 
NOTHING IN ITSELF: ALL IS RELATIVE (PRATITYA-SAMUTPANNA): 

Why are all views rejected? What is the principle on which it is 
done? Any fact of experience, when analysed, reveals the inner rift 
present in its constitution. It is not a thing in itself; it is what it is 
in relation to other entities, and these in turn depend on others. 
This process thus proceeds indefinitely and leads to a regress. 
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Practically minded, commonsense does not care to go deep. Philo¬ 
sophical systems, in their anxiety to uphold their own views, slur and 
gloss over the inherent flaw and instability of their contentions. For 
instance, in causation we must differentiate between the cause and 
the effect and at the same time identify them. The relation between 
the two cannot be conceived as identity, difference or both; nor can 
we give it up. Nagarjuna says: “Neither of those things is established 
(as real) which cannot be conceived either as identical or different 
from each other/* 1 

The principle is enunciated in almost every chapter of the 
Madhyamika Karikds. The substance-view thinks that it could have 
substance without attributes or modes; the modal view believes that 
it can dispense with substance altogether. There is, however, no 
attribute without substance nor is substance without attribute. 
They are not intelligible even together; for how can we then distinguish 
them? Nagarjuna in discussing the relation between a person and his 
emotions (raga and rakta) says: that they are not anything either 
together or separately; likewise, no entity is proved (to exist) as 
together or separately. 2 There is no self apart from the states 
(upadana), nor is the latter without the self that gives unity to them; 
nor are they anything together. 3 The relation between fire and fuel 
(agnlndhana) is examined at length by Nagarjuna to illustrate this 
predicament. Fire is not fuel, lest the consumer (agent or karta) and the 
consumed (object-karma) should be identical; nor is fire different from 
fuel, for it cannot be had without the latter. 4 All entities, like the Self 
and its modes (atmopadanayoh kramah) as well as particular empirical 
things such as table and chair, are completely covered by this analysis. 6 

1 ekibhavena va siddhir nanabhavena va yayoh; 

na vidyate tayoh siddhih katharii nu khalu vidyate. MK. II, 21. 

sahanyonyena v& siddhir vinanyonyena va yayoljL; 

na vidyate tayoh siddhih katharii nu khalu vidyate. MK. XIX, 6. 

2 evarii raktena ragasya siddhir na saha nasaha) 
ragavat sarvadharmanarii siddhir na saha nasaha. 

MK. VI, 10. 

3 atmana£ ca satattvarfi ye bhavanarii ca prthak prthak; 
nirdiSanti na tan manye ^asanasyarthakovidan. 

MK. X, 16. 

4 yad indhanaih saced agnir ekatvarii kartrkarmanob; 
anya& ced indhanad agnir indhanad apy rte bhavet. 

MK. X, 1. 

6 agnlndhan&bhyaih vy&khy&ta &tmopad£nayofr; 
sarvo niravaiesena s£rdharfi ghatapatadibhih. 

MK. X, 15. 
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Again, it is pointed out that the agent is dependent on the act; 
and this in turn depends on the agent. All things are to be under¬ 
stood as on a par with the Agent and the Act. 1 If the definition 
(laksana) were different from the definitum (laksya), the latter would 
be bereft of any distinguishing mark; and if both were identical, then 
there wmld be the absence of both as such. 2 There is no whole apart 
from the parts and vice versa* Things that derive their being and 
nature by mutual dependence are nothing in themselves; they are 
not real. 4 

Relation has to perform two mutually opposed functions: as 
connecting the two terms, in making them relevant to each other, 
it has to identify them; but as connecting the two , it has to differen¬ 
tiate them. Otherwise expressed, relation cannot obtain between 
entities that are identical with or different from each other. 6 

These insuperable difficulties impel us to the conclusion that cause 
and effect, substance and attribute, whole and parts, subject and 
object etc., are mutually dependent, relative; hence they are not 
things-in-themsel ves. 6 

1 MK. VIII, 12, 13. 

2 laksyal laksanam anyac cet syal laksyam alaksanam; 
tayor abhavo' nanyatve vispastam kathitaiii tvaya. 

MKV. p. 64. 

3 rupakarananirmuktam na rupam upalabhyate; 
rupenapi na nirmuktam dr£yate rupakaranam. 

MK. IV, 1. 

rfc padivyatirekena yath 5 kumhbo na vidyate 
vayvadivyatirekena tatha ruparti na vidyate. 

CS. XIV, 14. 

4 paraspar 5 peksS. siddhir na sv 5 .bh 5 .viki. 

MKV. p. 200. 

6 na tena tasya samsargo, n 5 nyenanyasya yujyate. 

MK. XIV, 8. 

Cf. Bradley: "Relation pre-supposes quality, and quality relation. Each can 
be something neither together with, nor apart from, the other; and the vicious 
circle in which they turn is not the truth about Reality." 

Appearance and Reality, p. 21. 

6 pratitya yad yad bhavati na hi t 5 .vat tad eva tat. 

MK. XVIII, io. 

pratitya yad yad bhavati tat tac ch 5 ntaih svabh&vatah. 

MK. VII, 16. 

pratltya-samutpannam vasturuparii saihvptir ucyate. 

BCAP. p. 352. 

Thus Pratityasamutp5da is equated with SunyatS.. 

See MK. XXIV, 18. 
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What is relative is subjective, unreal. The categories are so many 
conceptual devices (vikalpa, prapanca) by which Reason tries to 
apprehend the Real that cannot be categorised and made relative 
(buddher agocaras tattvam). Reason (buddhi) is therefore condemned 
as falsifying the real (samvrti). No phenomenon, no object of 
knowledge (bhava or abhava), escapes this universal relativity. 1 

Relativity or mutual dependence is a mark of the unreal. A Hegel 
would have welcomed this inherent dependence of things as the 
dialectical necessity of Reason working through the opposites, 
differentiating and at once unifying them. For him that is the mark 
of the Real. And this, because he does not go beyond Reason; in 
fact, for Hegel Reason and Real are identical. For the Madhyamika 
reciprocity, dependence, is the lack of inner essence. Tattva or the 
Real is something in itself, self-evident and self-existent. 2 Reason 
which understands things through distinction and relation is a 
principle of falsity, as it distorts and thereby hides the real. 3 Only 
the Absolute as the unconditioned is real, and for that very reason 
it cannot be conceived as existence (bhava) or non-existence (abhava) 
or both etc. 

The detailed application of the dialectic to some of the important 
categories is undertaken in a subsequent chapter. But this would 
merely examplify the dialectical principle. The analysis of even one 
relational mode must be enough to convince us of the inherent 
hollowness of things. In induction even one instance, carefully 
analysed, is enough to enable us to arrive at the principle in question. 
Important generalisations have been made from single instances. 
Number of instances is of subjective value only, as facilitating the 
isolation of the principle sought. Arya Deva gives expression to this 
truth when he says: 4 

1 apratltya samutpanno dharmah kaScin na vidyate; 
yas mat tasmSd aiunyo hi dharmalj kascin na vidyate. 

MK. XXIV, 19: cf. also C'S. IX, 2. 

* aparapratyayaih §§ntaih prapancair aprapancitam; 
nirvikalpam ananartharh etat tattvasya lak?anam. 

MK. XVIII, 9. 

* Bradley comes to the same conclusion: “The conclusion to which I am 
brought is that a relational way of thought—any one that moves by the 
machinery of terms and relations—must give appearance, and not truth. 

Appearance and Reality p. 28. 

4 bhSvasyaikasya yo drastS. drafts, sarvasya sa smrtah; 
ekasya SunyatS yaiva saiva sarvasya §unyat4. 

CS. VIII, 16. 
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He, that perceives the nature of a single ens, 
perceives the nature of all; 

The Sonyata of one is indeed the Sunyata of all. 

X MOMENTS OF THE DIALECTIC 

The ‘moments’ or the stages of the dialectic may be schematised 
thus. These moments are also the stages in the development or 
maturation of the philosophical consciousness. 

There is first the moment of dogmatism—the indulgence in 
speculative philosophy (drsfi-vada). This natural metaphysical 
disposition gives rise, sooner rather than later, to two or more 
philosophical systems. They are not merely different, but are opposed 
to each other as contraries; they explain all things from mutually 
conflicting points of view. And as this conflict is not empirical in 
origin and scope, we become not only aware of the gravity of the 
conflict but also suspicious of the claim of thought to acquaint us 
with reality. Criticism is born. 

The second moment arises with the awareness of the transcendental 
illusion, the subjectivity of thought. Dialectic, as a critique of reason, 
thoroughly exposes the pretensions of speculative reason. This is 
done by revealing the inner contradiction present in each one of the 
views, i.e. by reductio ad ahsurdum arguments. As in exposing a thesis 
the counter-thesis is not accepted, the opposition is resolved without 
residue. The dialectical movement does not precipitate another 
triad, nor does it lead to the spiral. The Madliyamika dialectic, unlike 
the Hegelian, is purely analytic in character. Criticism is Sunyata, 
the utter negation of thought as revelatory of the real. All judgments, 
all philosophical systems, are vikalpa, prapanca, false-ascriptions or 
thought-constructions. 

The awareness of the transcendental illusion is possible because of 
an ideal or norm to which thought tries, fruitlessly, to conform. 
Thought is subjective, false, in relation to the objectively real. If 
there were no unconditioned (nirvikalpa, tattva or dharmata) to 
which we are denied access in thought, there could not be the 
consciousness of the subjectivity of thought. The unconditioned 
(paramartha) is transcendent to thought; it is certainly accessible 
to us in intuition. The death of thought (drstijnana) is the birth of 
Prajna, knowledge devoid of distinction (jnanam advayam). Kant 
is convinced of the subjectivity of Reason because it gives us only 
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a semblance of knowledge. He thoroughly exposes the transcendental 
illusion in his Dialectic. Inconsistently enough, he denies that we can 
have knowledge of the Noumenon by Pure Reason (Dialectic). He 
should have, as complementary to his doctrine of transcendental 
illusion, accepted a knowledge of the real; though necessarily, it 
could not be in the thinking way. He even denies that the illusion 
can ever disappear 1 or that we can have intellectual intuition. 2 3 For 
the Madhyamika, the effective and complete disappearance of thought 
is intuition of the real; it is not a new emergence from somewhere; 
it has been there always 8 (tathata sarva-kalam tathabhavat). Only, 
it had been obscured by thought (samvrta). Nagarjuna declares that 
they do not understand the heart of Buddhas teaching who do not 
distinguish between the unconditioned truth and the conventional 
one. 4 * 

The Absolute is not one reality set against another, the empirical. 
The Absolute looked at through thought-forms (vikalpa) is 
phenomenon (samsara or samvrta, literally covered). The latter, 
freed of the superimposed thought-forms (nirvikalpa, nisprapanca), 
is the Absolute. The difference is epistemic (subjective), and not 
ontological. 6 Nagarjuna therefore declares that there is not the least 
difference between the world and the absolutely real. 6 Transcendent 
to thought, the absolute, however, is thoroughly immanent in 
experience. A critique of experience, like the Madhyamika dialectic, 
is conscious of this immanence, the phenomenalisation of the absolute. 
The phenomenalising activity is of two kinds: one through ignorance, 
through avidya and its satellites, the kle£as; and the other is the free 
conscious assumption of phenomenal forms activated by prajna and 
karuna. The former is the unconscious activity of the ignorant 
(pjthagjana), and the latter is that of the Enlightened Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. 

Philosophical consciousness attains its fruition through the 
working of its inner dynamism, through the three moments of the 

1 Cf. “Transcendental illusion, on the other hand, does not cease even after 

it has been detected and its invalidity clearly revealed by transcendental 
criticism”. Critique , p. 299. 

2 Critique , p. 268. 

3 apraliinam asaihpraptam anucchinnam a£a6vatam; 

aniruddham anutpannam etan nirvanam ucyate. 

MK. XXV, 3. 

• MK. XXV, 9. e MK. XXV, 20. 


4 MK. XXIV, 9. 
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dialectic: dogmatism (drsti), criticism (£unyata or prasanga) and 
intuition (prajna). In its natural speculative employment, philosophy 
is dogmatic (drsti); this finds expression in the various systems of 
thought. As this inevitably leads to a conflict, philosophy becomes 
critical, self-consciously aware of the assumptions and inadequacies 
of Reason. This is the consciousness of the relativity of phenomena, 
their unreality. Phenomena are Sunya as they are dependent, and 
are thus void of the essence of reality (nihsvabhava). 

The completion of criticism effectively does away with the 
speculative or conceptual functions of Reason. Philosophy then 
culminates in intellectual intuition, Prajna. Here knowledge (Reason) 
and its object (the Real) coincide; there is non-duality (jiianam 
advayam). This too is Sunyata, as Prajna or the Absolute is devoid 
of duality (sunya of drsfis or views). 1 

The Madhyamika dialectic as culminating in intuition is not only 
the fruition of the theoretic consciousness; it is the fruition of the 
practical and the religious consciousness as well. The root-cause of 
pain and imperfection is avidya or the tendency to conceptulise the 
real. Mistaking as this or that do we get attached to things or evince 
aversion towards them. Nagarjuna says: "Freedom is the cessation 
of acts (karma) and the roots of evil (kle£a); these are born of vikalpa 
and this of prapanca (the conceptual function of Reason); prapanca 
ceases with the knowledge of Sunyata.” 2 The dialectic as non- 
conceptual intuitional knowledge takes us beyond the possibility of 
pain. It is the summum bonum of all our endeavour. It is Freedom 
itseff (Nirvana). 

The dialectic as Prajnaparamita is identified with the tathagata 
(dharmakaya)—the Ens perfectissimum , which all beings are in 
essence and which they attain by spiritual discipline. Religion is this 
mystic pull of the Transcendent (the Ideal) on the actual. The 
dialectic consummates the union of all beings with the perfect Being 
(buddha-kaya). 3 

1 The terms 'Sunya' and 'Sunyata' are applied both to phenomena and the 
absolute. Phenomena are Sunya as they are devoid of thinghood (nihsvabhava); 
for they are dependent on each other (pratxtya-samutpanna). The Absolute is 
Sunya as it is utterly devoid of the conceptual distinctions of 'is' and 'not-is', 
free from all subjectivity (nirvikalpa, ni^prapanca). See I.P. Vol. I, p. 702. 

2 MK. XVIII, 5; see also MK. XXIII, 1. 

3 Nagarjuna says in his Catuhstava (quoted in BCAP. p. 590): 

buddhanaih sattvadhato6 ca yenabhinnatvam arthatah; 
atmana£ ca paresaih ca samata tena te mata. 
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In Kant, the Critique silences theoretic (Pure) Reason; its function 
is thus merely negative. It is the Practical Reason that alone 
guarantees to Kant his ideals, God, freedom and immortality. There 
is thus the severance of the intellectual form the ethical and the 
religious. The Madhyamika Dialectic as negation of thought is 
intuition of the Absolute; as the rooting out of passions it is Freedom 
(Nirvana); and it is perfection as union with the Perfect Being. 1 

1 See the Chapter on the Madhyamika Conception of Philosophy as Praj- 
fiUpdramilS and subsequent Chapters for elucidation of these aspects of the 
Dialectic. 



CHAPTER SIX 


SOME OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE 
DIALECTIC CONSIDERED 


C ERTAIN objections, logical and metaphysical, might be 
urged against the soundness of the dialectic. A considera¬ 
tion of these should be of help in appreciating the implica¬ 
tions of the dialectic. That the Madhyamika system, even 
if logically sound, is nihilistic and is a species of positivism and that 
it has been sterile in the past and does not hold out any hope for the 
future are broader philosophical issues. They are dealt with in a 
subsequent chapter. Objections of a formal or epistemological 
character against the value of the dialectic as a method of knowledge 
are considered here. 


I IS CRITICISM POSSIBLE WITHOUT HOLDING A POSITION? 

The foremost objection that cannot fail to strike us is the question 
—Is criticism of any thesis possible without the acceptance of a 
counter-thesis? It is commonly held that to criticise a theory we 
should have a rival theory or stand-point of our own, or that some 
tenets should be held in common by the disputants. But the accep¬ 
tance of a common tenet, a common platform, cannot serve to 
favour any one of the rival hypotheses. Nor does a special tenet or 
thesis peculiar to one party fare better; for, to claim peculiar strength 
on the basis of a special tenet would cut both ways. The holding of 
a position cannot by itself decide the issue in favour of either of the 
disputants. How then is any hypethesis to be demolished at all? 
It is done by pointing out that the consequences of a hypothesis 
either contradict the hypothesis itself or are mutually contradictory. 
The holding of a rival hypothesis is not only unnecessary, but is 
clearly irrelevant. Nor is it necessary that the consequences of a 
hypothesis should be believed in by one who urges the objections, 
but merely that the consequences should be shown to be implied in 
the hypothesis to the satisfaction of the party concerned. 1 This is 

1 kiib punar anyataraprasiddhen&py anum&nen&sty anum2Lnab&dh&? 
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the only way to confute an opponent. The absurdity of his position 
must be brought home to him on principles and arguments accepted 
by him. The Madhyamika claims to do nothing else. He is a prasangika 
—having no tenet of his own and not caring to frame a syllogism of 
his own. “An opponent in putting forward a thesis is expected, as he 
is a believer in pramanas (valid sources of knowledge) to validate 
it. He must prove to his opponent the validity of that very argument 
by which he himself has arrived at the right conclusions/' 1 But the 
case of the Madhyamika is different; he does not vindicate any 
assertion in order to convince an opponent. He has no reasons and 
examples which he believes to be true. Every endeavour of the 
Madhyamika is, therefore, exhausted in reducing the opponent's 
position to absurdity on principles and consequences w r hich the 
opponent himself would accept. 2 Self-contradiction is the only 
weapon that can convict an opponent. If he does not desist from his 
position even after his assertion has been proved to be self¬ 
contradictory, we must give up arguing with him. He is not dis¬ 
interested enough to arrive at the truth. 3 To criticise a position, then, 
it is not only unnecessary but irrelevant to advance another position. 


II CRITICISM IS SELF-CRITICISM 

It might be thought that though the Madhyamika dialectic may 
be correct as a logical method, it nevertheless savours of ill-will 
symptomatic of a disposition which sees no good in others. How does 
it escape being a species of philosophical sadism? The Madhyamika 
dialectic is not refutation; it is pre-eminently a critique of Reason. 4 

asti s§. ca svaprasiddhenaiva hetuna, na paraprasiddhena; lokata eva dr§tatvat. 
MKV. pp. 34-5. Cf. also: ni£citam idaiti vakyaih lokasya svaprasiddhayaivopa- 
pattya, naryan&m. MKV, p. 57. 

1 MKV. p. 19. 

* na vyaih svatantram anumanaiii prayufijmahe; parapratijfi 5 ,-nised- 
haphalatvad asmad-anumananam. MKV. p. 34. 

8 atha svabhyupagama-virodha-codanayapi paro na nivarttate, tad§pi 
niriajjataya hatudrstantabhyam api naiva nivartteta. na conmattakena sahas- 
makarfi vivada iti. MKV. p. 15. 

4 A Critique of Reason is the criticism of Reason undertaken by Reason 
itself. The genitive ‘of’ is both accusative and nominative in import. Reason 
is both the object of the inquiry and the subject (agent) conducting the inquiry. 
Dogmatic Reason is the subject-matter of enquiry by critical Reason. The 
Dialectic, as the Critique of philosophical consciousness, is self-consciousness 
of the higher order. Regarding the correct interpretation of the title of Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason , see Kemp-Smith’s Commentary , pp. 2-3. 
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Refutation is the rejection of an opponent’s view by an interested 
party having a view of his own to establish. A critique is the dis¬ 
interested analysis of Reason by itself. Reason occupies at once the 
position of the judge and the accused brought before the tribunal. 
All sound criticism is self-criticism. Only then can it serve the 
spiritual purpose of self-culture. For, how can the refutation of most 
or all views profit anybody, unless it is helpful in saving him from 
the same mistakes which others have inadvertently committed? 
It is an antidote and a safeguard against future mistakes. The 
Madhyamika is exorcising the devil of dogmatism from his own 
soul. The outward form of refutation is employed by him so that he 
can the better dissociate himself from the inherent dogmatic tendency 
of the human mind. The Madhyamika dialectic is actuated by the 
spiritual motive of purifying the mind and freeing it of the cobwebs 
and clogs of dogmatism (sarvasamkalpaprahanaya &unyata 
'mrtadeSana). 1 

Ill DIALECTIC AND THE LAW OF EXCLUDED MIDDLE 

Another line objection may be adopted to confute the Madhyamika. 
When one alternative is rejected or accepted the other is eo ipso 
accepted or rejected, else the Law of the Excluded Middle would be 
violated. The Madhyamika flagrantly violates this law at every step; 
we find him cutting down all the alternatives that are, by the canons 
of formal logic, both exclusive and exhaustive. For instance, four 
alternatives are framed by him with regard to causation, but none 
is accepted: "Neither out of themselves nor out of others, nor from 
both, nor at random have entities come into being anywhere.”* Is 
not the rejection of satkaryavada (Identity of cause and effect) 
tantamount to accepting asatkaryavada (difference between cause and 
effect), this being its contradictory? Does not the rejection of motion 
entail the acceptance of rest—this being its material contradictory? 
The Madhyamika rejects both. 

1 The sole aim of Madhyamika system is to free the human mind of the net 
of concepts 'vikaJpa-jala' and verbal elaboration (prapanca). The dialectic, 
as Prajnap&ramitS, is venerated as nirvikalpam, prapaficopa^amam, Sivam 
etc., in the Madhyamika treatises. (ASP. Opening verses, MK. Opening 
Karika etc). N&g&rjuna ends his great work with the same note: 

sarvadrstiprahanaya yah saddharmam ade£ayad; 
anukampam upadaya taih namasyami Gautamam. 

MK. XXVII, 30. 

* MK I, 1. 
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The Madhyamika is not the only sinner in rejecting the Excluded 
Middle. Kant does not accept it when he formulates his antimonies 
and rejects both of them, e.g., “the world has a beginning in space 
and time” and “the world has no such beginning etc.” Hegel himself 
does not recognise the Law; had he done so, he should have chosen 
either Being or Non-Being instead of seeking a third. 

No logical flaw is involved in not observing the Excluded Middle. 
If any one wants to vindicate this law, he must not only resolve the 
antimonies which a dialectic presents, but show that in rejecting one 
alternative, we do so by covertly accepting its contradictory, or 
vice versa. 

The law of Excluded Middle assumes a sort of omniscience and 
makes capital out of our ignorance. That any two alternatives together 
exhaust the universe of discourse and that no third is possible cannot 
be known from the alternatives themselves. 1 Such is not the case 
with the law of contradiction; it derives all its force from the material 
in hand, from what is actually presented to us. We can, even on the 
strength of immediate experience, say that both the contradictories 
cannot be true. The Excluded Middle too, it may be urged, does not 
presume anything more than the particular kind of disjunctives 
called the Contradictories—as Being and Non-Being, Affirmation and 
Negation. Such contradictory alternatives can easily be recognised 
by any one, it may be said. To this our reply is that the doctrine of 
Contradictories as conceived by Formal Logic is defective; for it is 
always possible to suggest one other alternative in all cases; besides 
being and non-being, we can admit the indefinite; affirmation and 
negation do not exhaust all attitudes towards an assertum; we may 
not assert anything at all, but simply entertain a datum without 
committing ourselves to any one of these modes. The contention is 
not academic. Consider for instance the two propositions—"An 
integer between 3 and 4 is prime”; “An integer between 3 and 4 is 
composite, not prime.” Neither of these propositions is true, though 
they are contradictories in the formal sense. Can the Excluded Middle 
help us here? This is a case where no adjective, no alternative, can be 
predicated without absurdity. The illusory snake is another example; 
it cannot accept the predicates sat and asat, for it is not an existent. 

1 This is possible in the case of mathematics and other purely deductive 
sciences, where we possess a knowledge of the entire field so completely and 
unerringly, that we can formulate the alternatives exhaustively, and by the 
negation of the one we can affirm the other, and vice versa. 
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If we want to formulate the contradictory of any proposition— 
‘S is P’—it is not only'S is not-P' but also 'S is not’; i.e. the proposi¬ 
tion is contradicted if the subject does not exist. It is clear that 
because there are two contradictories to any position, we can never 
pass from the denial of the position to any one of the contradictories, 
or vice versa. This is tantamount to giving up Excluded Middle. 

A formal objection, pointed out by Johnson, 1 can also be raised 
against the law. If it were true, the existential import of a proposition 
and that of its obverse, which is based on the Excluded Middle, 
must be neither more nor less. ‘S is not P’ says nothing about the 
existence of S or P; the proposition would be valid even if they had 
not existed. What is required is that the combination SP should not 
be found, and this is available with or without the existence of these 
terms. Following formal logic, ‘S is not P’ can be positively rendered 
into ‘S is non-P’. But this is more than a mere verbal change. The 
new proposition affirms a negative predicate of a subject S. If S were 
not an existent, the proposition would be meaningless, as it would 
be even if there were no P and non-P. But as we have seen, the original 
proposition gives no guarantee of the existence of S or P. The obverse 
imports, tacitly under the cover of an indubitable law, existential 
matter not to be found in the original proposition. The obverse will 
be valid, only if one implied premise is supplied. Therefore it is clear 
that the principle on which obversion is based, namely the Excluded 
Middle, is not valid. ‘S is not P’ does not commit us to any position, 
while ‘S is non-P’ commits us to the existence of S and possibly of 
P arfd non-P. It is apparent that Excluded Middle is not a purely 
formal principle, but a device to serve a metaphysical doctrine, in 
which to negate a judgment is taken as affirming a negative predicate. 
It seems to be a very easy device for asserting the existence of any 
subject; its only trouble seems to be confined to the assignment of a 
positive or a negative predicate; the fundamental question about the 
existence of the subject of a judgment is left to take care of itself. 

The Law of Excluded Middle is for the regulation of thought. 
But here the question is whether thought itself is competent to grasp 
reality, and not the internal ordering of thoughts. The Law, even if 
formally valid, is applicable within thought, and has no relevance 
with regard to the metaphysical problem about the relation of Thought 
to Reality. 


1 Logic, Part I, pp. 71 ff. 
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IV IS CRITICISM POSSIBLE WITHOUT THE ACCEPTANCE OF PRAMANAS? 

The Madhyamika need not have a thesis of his own nor need he 
admit any of the alternatives suggested. He has, however, to accept 
the valid sources of knowledge, the pramanas. Otherwise, he would 
be putting himself out of court at the very outset; he cannot participate 
in a discussion as a disputant. 1 

He has to urge and bring home to the opponent the consequences of 
a view. This can be done only by accepting principles of logic and 
canons of evidence. If without argument and evidence any statement, 
even this that ‘Everything is relative', could be proved, then the 
most extravagant statement about the reality of all things would be 
valid. 2 If, to escape this predicament, the proofs and sources of 
knowledge are accepted, universal scepticism or £unyata must be 
abandoned. The Madhyamika will then be compelled to formulate, 
like others, his theory about the number, nature and the object of the 
pramanas. And he will further be compelled to discuss the question 
of their validity. 3 * * * * 8 

The acceptance of the pramanas may thus be forced on the 
Madhyamika on one of the following grounds: (i) that they are 
indispensable for any philosophical investigation, criticism included; 
(ii) that they are indubitably certain, axiomatic, and to doubt them 
will be self-stultification; (iii) or that they are universally accepted 
by all, philosophers and others. 

This objection is based on a misconception of the nature of the 

1 Sri Harsa, influenced as he is by the Madhyamika dialectic, raises this 
objection in the very beginning in his KhandanaKhandakhadya (p. 5). Is any 
discussion possible without a previous acceptance of the pramanas by both the 
participants in the dispute?: atha katbay&m vadino niyamam etadj*£aih 
manyante, pramanadayah sarvatantrasiddhantataya siddhah pad&rthcih 
santiti kathakabhyam abhyupagamyam. tad apare na ksamante. tat kasya 
hetoh etc. 

r 2 Nagarjuna himself raises these objections in his Vigrahavyavarttani : hetos 

tato na siddhir naihsv&bhavyat kuto hi te hetuh; nirhetukasya siddhir na 

copapannasya te'rthasya. yadi cahetoh siddhib svabhavavinivarttanasya te 

bhavati; svabhavyastitvam mamapi nirhetukarh siddham. atha hetor astitvaih 

bh&vanaihsvabhavyam ity anupapannam; loke naihsvabhavyat na hi kaicana 

vidyate bhavab- W. 17-19 (P- 9 )- 

8 atra kecit paricodayanti; anutapanna iti kim ayam pramanajo ni£caya 
p utapramanajab- tatra yadi pramanaja isyate, tadedaih vaktavyam: kati 
pram&nani, kim laksanani kiih visayani, kiih svata utpannani, kith parata 
ubhayato' hetuto veti. athapramanaj ah sa na uktah. pramanadhlnatvat 
premey&dhigamasya. MKV. p. 55. 
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dialectic. It may be the correct and fruitful procedure in common- 
sense and the sciences where we have to deal with the objective 
world to accept the logical canons. Here it would be suicidal. If these 
principles are accepted on the strength of other principles, this would 
lead to a regress ad infinitum .* If they are accepted without proof, an 
element of arbitrariness is introduced: of certain propositions we 
demand proof and of certain others we waive that. 1 2 These principles, 
it might be urged, should be taken as axiomatic, self-valid, and hence 
require no proof. They make proof possible, but themselves require 
no proof like the lamp which illumines objects illumining itself, or 
the balance (tula) which serves as a standard for itself and other 
things. 3 

There is, however, a vital difference between the example of the 
lamp (pradipa) or the balance (tula) and the Pramanas. Light itself 
does not stand in need of illumination. It is unlike the object which 
is shrouded in darkness first and is later revealed by the lamp by 
dispelling darkness. 4 Logical canons and pramanas are not indubitably 
certain like light. They are themselves object of knowledge, and 
divergent views are held with regard to them. 

It might be held that there is some immediate experience which 
gives us direct access to these principles. There is, however, no such 

1 yadi pramanadhinah prameyadhigamas tani pramdnani kena, paric- 
chidyanta iti Vigrahavydvarttanydm vihito dosah; tadapariharat. MKV. p. 59. 

anyair yadi pramanaih pramanasiddhir bhavaty anavasthd; nddeh siddhis 
tatrajti naiva madhyasya nantasya. VV. 32 (p. 16). 

2 tesam atha pramanair vina prasiddhih vihiyate vadah; vaisamikatvaih 
tasmin vi£esahetu& ca vaktavyah. W, 33 (p. 16). 

3 This example of the lamp (pradipa) or fire is subjected to a detailed analysis 
by Nagdrjuna in his Vigrahavyavarttani (34-40) and the Mddhyamika Kdrikds 
(VII, 8-12) and by Santi Deva in his Bodhicarydvatdra (IX, 18-19). These 
examples are also cited in the Nyaya Sutras (II, 1, 8-11) in answer to the 
objection of the Mddhyamika about the untenability of the relation between 
Pramana and Prameya. The two cannot be conceived as one prior to or depen¬ 
dent on the other, pramana as prior to the prameya and vice versa; nor are the 
two simultaneous (mutually dependent) . . . The Tdtparyaflkd explicitly states 
that the objections are by the Mddhyamika: ayam atra purvapak§ino Mdd- 
hyamikab (Tdt. Tikd pp. 360, 362, Chowkhambha Edn.). 

4 An object that is illumined by the lamp passes through two phases: it is 
first shrouded in darkness and then the darkness is destroyed. This destruction 
of darkness is the illuminating function of the lamp, prakd^o hi tamovadhafc. 
The lamp does not pass through these two stages. If it did, if it were in darkness 
first, it would itself stand in need of being lighted up. When the lamp reveals 
objects, it is not an object itself, and if it is itself made an object, then it does not 
function as revealing objects. 
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empirical experience that is without the mediation of the categories 
or the interpretative function of the intellect. 1 It is possible to show, 
as Kant has done, that all experience is subject to conditioning by 
the a priori categories of the understanding. Though this knowledge 
may be considered true for practical purposes, yet when we strive 
for the ultimate and immediate truth, the categorising function has 
to be eliminated. A direct intuitive experience of the canons of 
knowledge free from the possibility of doubt, distortion, and inter¬ 
pretation is thus not possible. Intellectual intuition is not denied by 
the Madhyamika; only it is transcendent to thought as well as to 
phenomena. 

Nor is there unanimity among philosophers about the nature, 
number and function of the logical canons and sources of knowledge. 2 
If there were to arise a dispute concerning the number and nature of 
these, it would hardly be consistent to suggest their initial acceptance 
in settling the issue in dispute. It would be circular reasoning to 
accept the pramanas in order to determine these very pramanas. 
And if a discussion could be begun without having to accept the 
pramanas, the rule that no discussion is possible without the previous 
acceptance of the pramanas, is nullified. If one discussion can be 
begun and conducted unconditionally, other discussions can fare 
equally well. 3 In any case we have to make a distinction between any 
ordinary enquiry about objects and one which is concerned with the 
fundamental presuppositions of knowledge. 

1 athapi syad anubhava eso’smakam iti. etad apy ayuktaih, yasm&d anub- 
hava esa mrsa, anubhavatvat, taimirikadvicandradyanubhavavad iti. tata$ 
ca anubhavasyapi sadhyamanatvat tena pratyavasthanam ayuktam iti. 
MKV. p. 58. 

2 It is a commonplace that different systems give different answers to the 
four sets of questions that may be raised with regard to the pramanas: their 
number, the specific nature of each, their object, and the result they lead to. 
cf. Nydya-bindu-likd (B. Ind.) p. 7: caturdha catra vipratipattifc, samkhy§.- 
laksana-gocara-phala-visaya;’' Prakaranapancika ; p. 38: “svarupa-sarhkhyft- 
rtha-phalesu vadibhir yato vivada bahudha vitenire; tato vayarh tat-prati- 
bodhasiddhaye pramanaparayanam arabhamahe.” Parik§dmukhaSiitra Tik&, 
I: "svarupa-saihkhya-visaya-phala-laksanasu catasrsu vipratipatti§u madhye”, 
etc. 

3 The Khatidana gives this answer (p. 10-n): yad idaih bhavata du?anam 
uktam, tad api na vaktuih Sakyam; kldrSIifr maryadam alambya pravpttayaih 
kathay&m idam dusanam uktam . . . tathaiva kath&ntarasy&pi prasakteh • • • 
tasmat pramanadi-sattv&sattv&bhyupagamaudaslnyena vyavahara-niyamena 
samayarii baddhva pravarttitayaih kathayaih bhavatedaih du§ai^am uktam 
ity ucitam eva tatha sati syat. 

F 
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Moreover, there is no such thing as a neutral logic which every 
philosopher accepts or has to accept. The Realist has his own logic 
and the Idealist’s is different from this. The various interpretations 
given of the Law of Identity or any other fundamental dictum 
illustrate the point. They are not agreed even about the nature of 
judgment. The logic of a philosophical system is the way in which its 
fundamental position is elaborated through concepts and verbal 
symbols. Different logics are the inevitable expression of different 
metaphysical standpoints. If you accept consciously or otherwise 
a particular metaphysic, you also accept a particular technique of 
elaboration, which is the logic of that system. Logic is metaphysical 
to the core. Nothing is more common in philosophical discussions 
than to find the disputants emerging at the end of the discussion with 
their differences more accentuated. It is not an accident then that 
different philosophical systems have continued to the present day 
without any indication of their going out of existence. If a neutral 
logic acceptable to all had been available to us, the differences could 
have been composed long ago. It need not be pointed out that 
philosophers differ because they tenaciously stick to their initial 
prejudice. For, this initial and unconscious bias is what we have 
called a metaphysical standpoint or drsfi (abhiniveSa). Entering a 
discussion to settle differences merely proves that the disputants are 
not as yet aware of their fundamental differences, and they entertain 
the fond hope of composing them through the discussion. 

The most serious objection is that no criticism of knowledge is 
possible if this contention, that some canons of knowledge are to be 
accepted as true and sacrosanct, were conceded unquestioningly. 
By this simple device of raising a sort of point of order or veto, 
criticism would be stifled. That the pramanas or other principles 
condition our knowledge of thinking is true. They function as the 
a priori factors, more or less in an unconscious way. But a critique 
which tries to lay bare the a priori cannot itself be conditioned by the 
a priori : for this would be to make the a priori perform a two-fold 
function at once: as the conditioning factors of knowledge and the 
object known (conditioned). If the a priori were known by another 
set of a priori, this would lead not only to a regress, but we should 
never become aware of the working of the a priori, the constitution 
of knowledge. This is really to deny the possibility of a critique of 
knowledge. The insistence on the unquestionable acceptance of the 
pramanas or other canons of knowledge is really the device of 
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dogmatism to stifle criticism, dialectic. It is the denial of the self- 
sufficiency of Reason to sit on judgment over itself. The dialectic 
tells us how Reason works and fashions theories, how experience 
itself is constituted. This enquiry then cannot, from the nature of the 
case, presuppose or postulate anything as valid and inviolable. 

Possibly, the objection might be the result of faulty terminology. 
Terms such as ‘Knowledge’, ‘Reason’, ‘Proof’ etc., are used in a 
two-fold sense. ‘Knowledge’ is used for the knowledge of objects as 
also for knowledge of this knowledge itself; ‘Reason’ is used not only 
to mean particular arguments, but also for the awareness of what 
reason is and how it works. Knowledge of the a priori categories is 
not knowledge through the a priori. The proof that the a priori 
function in knowledge (the entire Critique of Kant is a brilliant 
example of this) is not scientific proof of the empirical kind, which is 
mediated through the a priori. Knowledge of the a priori is not an 
empirical activity at all; it is no knowledge comparable to the 
knowledge of objects. The procedure and value of the two are entirely 
different. Empirical knowledge works through and because of the 
pre-suppositions; it is samvrti, and is directed towards understanding 
and handling objects. Critical knowledge is just the awareness of 
these presuppositions; it is thus the disabusing of the mind of its 
pre-suppositions. Its value is clarity and freedom, and not any secular 
utility. It is Sunyata or paramartha-satya. The Madhyamika 
distinguishes between drstijnana which is conditioned through 
concepts and words (savikalpa, prapanca) and prajna or iunyata 
which is totally free of these (nirvikalpa, nisprapanca). 

The unhappy terminology used even in philosophical treatises is 
a predicament of language. Language is pre-eminently an instrument 
to express the empirical. This is not only natural, but pragmatically 
the more important. Very often philosophy, especially absolutism, 
has to convey through the usual symbols what admittedly cannot be 
symbolised. This it does by superimposing an induced or artificial 
signification on conventional words. Many of the ambiguities and 
apparent inconsistencies in the Madhyamika or other absolutist 
systems are traceable to this necessary predicament. They are ever 
trying to convey through language and concepts things for which 
language was not intended as an instrument of expression. 
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V DIALECTIC AND SIGNIFICANT NEGATION 

Is unqualified, universal, negation—a thorough-going 6unyata like 
the Madhyamika Dialectic—consistent? 1 And even if consistent, is 
it significant? 

i. If A is negated here, it is possibly existent elsewhere. When a 
person’s mistaken identity is negated, it necessarily leads to his 
correct identification. We cannot stop with mere denial. Negation is 
significant only as affirming a real existing in some form or in some 
place other than what and where it was mistaken for. 2 Moreover, 
'A is not B’ may and does usually mean that A is Y. The coin is not 
elliptical, because it is circular. The latter statement is not only the 
ground for the negative judgment, but is also the completion of it: 
‘A is not B, because it is Y.’ 

Every judgment without exception challenges the question: ‘Why it 
is so?' or at least ‘How do you know it to be so?'; the former question 
demanding the cause or real ground, the latter demanding the cause of 
knowledge or logical ground. ... In denial then there must be this element 
also of positive import, the attribute which justifies the denial for us . 3 * * * * 8 
Denial, as a form of judgment, must be capable of contributing something 
positive to knowledge. . . . We must assume with Plato that knowledge is 
knowledge of something; and if the nature of ‘nothing', as e.g. the abstrac¬ 
tion of empty thinking, can be known, the nothing is so far and in that 

1 Universal negation is self-stultifying, it may be contended, as is done by 
the Nyaya Sutras (II, i, 13-14). If a reason were assigned for the negation, that 
reason has to be excluded from the scope of negation, (tat-pramanye va na 
sarva-pramana-pratisedhah). Negation ceases to be universal. If no reason were 
assigned, the negation is not valid, as it is unsupported by any reason, (sarva- 
pramSna-pratisedhac ca pratisedhasiddhih). The objection misses the essence of 
the dialectic. Sunyata (Universal relativity or the non-existence of any thing-in- 
itself) is not established by some reason or condition outside the things criticised. 

It is shown to be the very nature of things, and the showing is not another thing. 

Just as when it is held that Things are momentary' or Things are eternal' 
momentariness or eternity characterises all things, and is therefore not another 
thing. This objection is taken up for consideration at the end of the chapter. 

a The Vigvahavyavarttani (11-12) states the realist's contention almost in 
the same words: sata eva pratisedho nasti ghato geha ity ayaiii yasmat; 
dr§tab pratisedho' yarii satah svabhavasya te tasmat. (W-11). iha ca sato' 

rthasya pratisedhah kriyate, nasatah, tad yatha n&sti ghato gehe iti sato 

ghatasya pratisedhah kriyate, n&satah. evam eva nasti bhavo dharman&m iti 
satah svabhavasya pratisedhah prapnoti, n&satah (W. p. 7). 

atha n^lsti sa svabhavah kin nu pratisiddhyate tvaya-nena vacanenarte 
vacan&t pratisedhah siddhyate hyasatali. (W. 12.) 

8 Bosanquet— Logic, Vol. I, p. 287. 
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sense something. All significance then is in this sense positive significance, 
and significant negation must, therefore, convey something positive. 1 

For significant denial bare exclusion (the contradictory negation 
of formal logic) is but a necessary step, a movement towards a deter¬ 
minate position. This means that all possible alternatives proposed 
for understanding the real or some aspect of it can be rejected only at 
the peril of giving up thought altogether. And even if negation is 
thorough-going without any positive counterpart, we have to take 
into account the negating act, the person who pronounces the negation 
and possibly the thing negated etc. 2 In the absence of these, negation 
itself will not be possible. 

Against this interpretation of negation the following considerations 
must be urged. Negation has to be understood only in the context of 
the correction of an error or the cancellation of an illusion. It is 
admittedly more subjective than affirmation. As Sigwart says: ‘The 
judgment ‘A is not B’ means, it is false, it must not be believed, that 
A is B; hence immediately and directly the negation is a judgment 
concerning a positive judgment that has been essayed or passed; only 
indirectly is it a judgment concerning the subject of this judgment.” 3 

Affirmation and negation do not stand on the same footing, and the 
demand to have something positive in negation is not to understand 
it correctly. Negative judgment is the negation of judgment , and not 
one more judgment. It is on a higher level of self-consciousness. In 
affirming we need not be conscious of the affirmation; in negating 
we are necessarily conscious of the negating function. The two, 
affirmation and negation, cannot be taken as co-ordinate and equal. 
They function in different ways. 

The truth of the statement to be negated is not presupposed as a 
necessary condition of negation; 4 every negation then would be a 
self-contradiction. If negation implied the truth of the corresponding 

1 Ibid, p. 283. 

* Cf. nanv evaih saty asti graho grahyaih ca tad grahita ca; pratisedhah 
pratiseddhyaih pratiseddha ceti satkaih tat. atha naivasti graho na ca grkhyaih 
na ca grahitarah; pratisedhah pratiseddhyaih pratiseddharo' sya tu na santi. 
pratisedhah pratisedhyaih pratiseddharaS ca yadyuta na santi; siddha hi 
sarvabhav& ye§am evaih svabh&vai ca. W. 14-16. 

• Sigwart, Logic, Vol. I, p. 122 (Eng. Trans.). 

4 “We have not always judged a matter to be true before we deny it. And if 
an affirmation of the same content is to subsist as a condition of the negation, 
it seems doubtful whether a negation would not always have to be self-contradic- 
tory"—(Bosanquet, Logic, Vol. I, pp. 277-278) cf. also Sigwart —Logic Vol. I, 
pp. 119 and 149—(Eng. Trans.) 
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affirmation, no negative judgment can be made, no statement can be 
contradicted, no error can be corrected. To say that negation annuls 
the previous statement hut partially is really no answer. For, of the 
rejected part again it cannot be maintained that that too is partly 
real, as this would be to reject nothing at all, not even a part. 1 In the 
last resort it has to be admitted that the negated, to some extent or 
other, is not real in any sense. It is purely subjective, an appearance. 

A dialectical answer given by Nagarjuna to this question may be 
mentioned. If negation of itself implied the truth of the corresponding 
affirmation (the thing negated) (yadi sat a eva pratisedhah), then the 
denial or negation of Sunyata itself would, according to this dictum, 
imply the truth of Sunyata. 2 What is negated need not be real, is 
not real. In fact, negation is relevant only as excluding arbitrary 
interpretations and conjectures of the real. It is significant as doing 
this pruning work. 

Even in the limited sense in which negation is accepted by different 
systems of philosophy, it is possible to show that there is an element 
of subjectivity—constructive interpretation or distortion—for which 
there is no counterpart in reality. The flower-vase is not on the 
mantelpiece; it may be present elsewhere, but its relation with the 
object here as its mode is non-existent. The mistaken identification 
of a man with the lamp-post has no objective counterpart. It may 
even be cogently urged that not only the mistaken relation , but the 
appearance itself, is no object, having merely an epistemic existence. 
For, the illusory cannot be had apart from the context of that 
experience. It has no existence apart from knowledge; 3 but the real 
must have substantive existence of its own. 

1 ‘Partially real’ may be taken to mean approximately or imperfectly true. 
Partial truth is an abstraction, as a mere part is put for the whole and is mis¬ 
leading when taken as giving a complete picture. Though a complete view may 
incorporate elements from an incomplete view, the former must be taken as 
a substitution and not as an addition of partial views. For, the respective places 
accorded to things in a complete picture are bound to differ from those in the 
incomplete one. And the claim of each incomplete view to give us the whole 
picture and the only picture can never be incorporated. There is thus a great 
deal of subjectivity (unreality) in the view that is negated. 

* W. 62-63. 

* Cf. the Vedanta notion of the pratibhasika as the pratibhasa-m&tra- 
£ariratva; the appearance has no existence apart from our apprehension of it. 
But this is no existence at all; the sat (real) is in itself and not in and through 
our knowing of it. Being real, it may be known; but the knowing does not make 
it: being a vastu, it is not purusatantra. The pratibhasika is mithy& (unreal), 
as it is annulled by knowledge, (jnananivartyattvaih mithyatvam). See 
Advaita Siddhi pp. 160 ff. 
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2. As for the question: ‘how do we negate’—the ground of negation, 
it might be thought that we already know what the thing in question 
really is, and are, therefore, in a position to reject wrong views about 
it. But if we are already in possession of the truth, negation becomes 
a gratuitous procedure. Negation is not a necessary instrument, a 
movement, in our reaching the real. On the Madhyamika view, 
negation is just that instrument by which we know the real. 

It is not always the case that we have first known what a thing is 
before we negated its imputed character. The ‘snake’ that I mis- 
perceive may be realised to be no snake from my shouts and cautious 
proddings, made from a safe distance, not evoking any response in 
the ‘snake’. In fact, my conviction that the presentation before me is 
not a snake at all—the negation itself—may lead me, by dissipating 
fear and ignorance, to the knowledge that it is a rope and not vice- 
versa. The extravagant claims and inconsistencies of a philosophical 
position may be sufficient ground to condemn it as false without our 
being in a position to supply the real solution. No thesis can be 
accepted as true simply on the ground that a better one is not 
produced. 

The question may be more specifically stated in the context of the 
Madhyamika philosophy; which comes first: knowledge of the Real 
and then condemnation of phenomena as Sunya, because they fail 
to measure up to the criterion of the Real? or is it the other way 
round, that we are led to discover the nature of the real through our 
realisation of the inconsistencies in phenomena? If the first, it is 
unintelligible how we could have had a knowledge of the real at the 
very outset. And having had access to the heart of reality, why did 
we turn away from it to indulge in a thoroughly gratuitous condemna¬ 
tion of the world. This negative act has no discovery-value; it does 
not light our pathway to reality. It may be said that though we do 
not have a full and direct knowledge of the real to start with, we still 
have a formal criterion of it, and this enables us to pass judgment on 
phenomena. This contention too is not sound. If the criterion were 
purely formal, it is inexplicable why we have started with that 
particular criterion of reality and not with any other, any criterion 
being formal. The entire procedure would then be highly hypothetical: 
if you accept A as the standard, then c, d, e are the consequences; 
and if instead B were accepted x, y, z, will be the consequences. 
In such a case, the starting-point cannot be justified; and besides, 
we shall have nothing to decide between the rival hypotheses. This 
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might be the method of speculative dogmatic metaphysics; it is 
not the spirit of the Madhyamika dialectic. 

All this arises because we invert the real order of our discovery. 
The progression is from the appearance to the real, from the false 
to the true 1 and not vice versa. There is no passage from the real to 
the unreal. Nor is it needed. Our natural attitude is to take anything 
that appears as real. For instance, we mistake the body for the self. 
This is an unconscious process of identification; for none can 
consciously fall into illusion. Then occurs the shock of disillusion¬ 
ment. Consequent on this, we become reflective. Disillusionment or 
the cancelling consciousness reveals the soul of the appearance by 
tearing off its superficial vestures as it were. Only this experience 
provides us with the criterion of the real as abadhya, nirvikalpa, or 
aparapratyaya (the uncontradicted, the non-conceptual thing-in- 
itself) and the illusory as badhya (the cancelled); and not any a 
priori formal conception. 

The criterion itself must be elicited through criticism. A seeker 
after truth cannot start with any a priori criterion; that would be 
dogmatically to prejudge the issue. What is implied in the philo¬ 
sophical consciousness as embodied in the different systems is the 
urge to know the Unconditioned, the ultimately real. Through 
gropings and trials, through systems of dogmatic speculative meta¬ 
physics and their necessary clash, the light of criticism breaks out. 
That takes us to the Real. 

The above may be taken as the Madhyamika conception of the 
function of negation. It is instructive to compare this with the 
Vedanta and Vijnanavada conceptions. In all the three systems. 
Reason (discursive thought) is transcended, and the Absolute is 
reached through negation. The differences of these absolutist 
systems may, however, be treated as different ways of formulating 
negation. 

In the Vedanta, negation applies to becoming and difference, 
which are falsely ascribed to Pure Being. It is prompted by an extra- 
philosophical or theological revelation. 2 The Upanisads (Vedanta) 

1 Cf. the Upanisadic text: asato ma sad gamaya, tamaso ma jyotir gamaya, 
mrtyor ma’mrtaiii gamayeti (By. Up. I, iii, 28). From the unreal lead me to the 
real, from darkness to light, from the mortal to the immortal. 

* Brahman is aupanisada—known only through the Upanisad; it is therefore, 
declared as Sastra-yoni (Br. Sut. I, 1-3). The oft-recurring texts, acaryavin 
puruso vedo, tadvijnan 5 .rtham gurum evabhigacchet etc., make out the system 
as based on revelation to start with. 
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reveal and declare to us verbally that the non-dual atman (Pure 
Being, Self) alone is reed. We start our spiritual journey already in 
possession of the map of the real. The initial verbal knowledge is 
helped by the dialectic of difference which makes for the removal of 
doubt and conflict. 1 The process begun in revelation is perfected in 
the intuitive knowledge of Brahman (nididhyasana, anubhavava- 
sanatvad brahma-vijnanasya). 

In the Madhyamika system no ab extra revelation is relied on. 
The dialectical consciousness, implicit in speculative systems of 
philosophy, matures through their necessary mutual conflict. 
Negation applies directly to the warring views of reality, to all vikalpa, 
and only indirectly to the false appearance. Negation is purely 
logical as it takes its cue from the contradictions of the philosophical 
systems. 

In the Yogacara system negation is cancellation of objectivity— 
the independent existence of the object. This is not prompted by 
theological revelation as in the Vedanta nor by purely logical 
criticism as in the Madhyamika. The Yogacara bases himself on the 
psychical experience of trance-states, where the object progressively 
dwindles and vanishes altogether in the highest reaches (in the 
asamjni or nirodha samapattis). The highest state of trance is taken 
as the Norm of the Real, and this supplies him the metaphysical 
dictum: Citta (Vijnana), Consciousness, is all;* the object is nothing 
but a false imputation. The dialectic against realism (the reality of 
object) gets started, and the sole reality of Consciousness (Vijnapti- 
matrata) is reaffirmed and reassured. The cue for the negation is 
psychological in origin. 

3. It has been urged, as an implication of significant denial, that 
we cannot stop with mere negation; it demands completion. The 
Madhyamika dialectic is apparently a sinner in this respect, and 
critics have not hesitated to dub the system as nihilistic. Against 
such uninformed opinion, it may be stated at once that the system is 
not nihilism as it rejects the negative attitude too. It is not that the 
judgment must be replaced by another judgment. The completion 
may belong to a different order of knowledge; it may be by intuition. 
Negation is the pointer to the breakdown of the judgment-attitude. 

1 manana or Srutyanukula tarka (criticism in conformity with revelation) 
is valuable as removing want of understanding (apratipatti) and misunderstand¬ 
ing (vipratipatti) with regard to the real. 

* cittamatraiii, bho, jinaputra, yaduta traidhAtukam iti vacanat. 
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It shows that Reality does not accept our ideal construction. 1 
Negation reveals to us the purely subjective character of thought. 
Thought is not an organon of the real, but a distortion of it. It is 
even wrong to speak of the negative judgment. To judge is to interpret 
and ideally to reconstruct reality in thought. Judgment qua judgment 
must always be affirmative, ascriptive. Negative judgment is as 
little meaningful as the negative copula of traditional logic. Negative 
judgment is the negation of judgment. 

Negation is thus the despair of thought; but it is at once the 
opening up of a new avenue—the path of intuition. Negation is the 
threshold of intellectual intuition. Sunyata is not only the negation 
of drsfi (view, judgment), but is Prajna. As spiritual life is born of the 
abandonment of the secular, intuition is made possible by universal 
negation. Sunyata is negative only for thought; but in itself it is the 
non-relational knowledge of the absolute. It may even be taken as 
more universal and positive than affirmation. For to affirm ‘A is B\ 
that a figure is a triangle, is inplicitly to deny that it is a square or 
circle. Every affirmation implies an element of negation. Both 
affirmation and negation are determinations, limitations or nega¬ 
tions. The dialectic as Sunyata is the removal of the constrictions 
which our concepts, with their practical or sentimental bias, have 
put on reality. It is the freeing of reality of the artificial and 
accidental restrictions, and not the denial of reality. Sunyata is neg¬ 
ation of negations; it is thus a re-affirmation of the infinite and 

inexpressibly positive character of the Real. 

♦ 

VI IS SUNYATA A THEORY? 

Very often the objection is advanced that Sunyata which criticises 
all theories is but another theory. The Madhyamika dialectic which 
negates all positions is but one more position. And as a new position 
has been advanced, this would require to be negated by another 
dialectic and that by another, thus leading to a regress. 

The first criticism considered in the beginning of this chapter is: 
how criticism is possible without a position; the present objection is 

1 Any and every kind of thought-construction has to be denied of the Real. 
The Prajndpdramitd and other texts speak of 18 or 20 kinds of Sunyata: 
Sunyata of external objects (bahirdha-sunyata), of internal states (adhyatma) 
etc. See AAA. pp. 89 ff; Satasahasrikd Prajna Par. pp. 77, 886, 1407; Mahavyut - 
patti Sect. 37. Dharma Sangraha, section 41. BCAP. p. 416. 

Pancavimsati pp. 195-8. See Appendix I. The Twenty Modes of Sunyata . 
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that criticism itself is a position. As such one can be treated as the 
converse of the other. Both these objections spring from a common 
misunderstanding of the nature of dialectic. 

The objection that Sunyata is itself a theory is on a par with the 
one urged against the Vedanta. It is said that when the world is 
declared and cancelled as illusory, the illusoriness (mithyatva) itself 
would stand out as a fact, may be a negative fact, against Brahman. 
This is thought to militate against Absolutism—as the Absolute is 
confronted by an other. 1 

Criticism of theories is no theory. Criticism is but the awareness of 
what a theory is, how it is made up; it is not the proposing of a new 
theory. Negation of positions is not one more position. Dialectic, as 
analysis, does not impose any new thing; it reveals rather than add 
or distort. Its function is like that of light which merely shows up 
things in their true character. Suppose the analysis of theories, 
instead of merely revealing, were to distort or to add to what it analyses, 
how is this awareness that 'analysis adds or distorts' possible? For, 
ex hypothesis this awareness of the analytic function may itself be of 
the nature of distortion; hence no statement about it can be valid. 

1 The Vedanta is considerably exercised over the status of the cessation of 
avidya (avidya-nivrtti) or the illusoriness of the world (prapanca-mithyatva). 
Is the cessation of avidya another fact, different from Brahman as well as from 
the world—a sort of fifth category different from sat, asat, both, and anir- 
vacamya; (pancam a-prakara avidya-nivrttih) or is it identical with Brahman? 
The first view is advocated by some Vedantins—(see Siddhanta 4 e$a,), and 
perhaps Mane}ana Misra took the cessation of the world to be a negative fact 
and not a positive one and not therefore militating against the positive non¬ 
dualism of Brahman (bhavadvaita). See Hiriyanna ( J.R.A.S ., April 1923 and 
Jan. 1924), M. M. Kuppuswami Sastrl Intr. to Brahma Siddhi pp. XI ff. 

The accepted view of knowledgeable Vedantins is that cessation of ignorance 
as absence (abliava) is not distinct from, but identical with. Brahman, the 
substratum (adhikarana-svarupa). tasmad ajnana-hanir atmasvarupaiii 
tadakara vrttir veti siddham. ye tu pancama-prakaradipaksas, te tu manda- 
buddhi-vyutpadanartha iti na tatsamarthanam arthayamah. Advaitasiddhi 
p. 885. The allied question whether a fresh effort is called for to prove the 
illusoriness of ‘the illusoriness of the world' is put dilemmatically by the 
realists (e.g. Nydydmrta-Tarangirii) thus: Is the illusoriness of the world 
illusory or real (prapanca-mithyatvam mithya or satya); if the former, it means, 
as a case of double negation, the emphatic assertion of the reality of the world; 
(the world is not not-real); if the latter, the world too should be real likewise. In 
either case, absolutism will not be tenable. The objection is based on a mis¬ 
conception of the nature of mithyatva; for drSyatva (being object), the reason 
by which we pronounce anything illusory, is equally present in the pronounce¬ 
ment itself, prakrte tu nisedhyatavacchedakam ekam eva drSyatvadi . . . etc. 
Advaita-Siddhi pp. 212-13. 
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In the last resort then, we have to accept pure analysis or mere 
awareness without any trace of distortion at some ultimate stage. 
The knowledge of what theories are cannot itself be a theory; 
knowledge of what a hypothesis is is not hypothetical. Analysis 
or criticism does not add to the stock of our existing knowledge. We 
gain in depth and not in extension. As no new fact is added, there is 
no necessity for launching on a regressive series of Sunyata. 

Dialectic is reflective or self-conscious awareness of the previous 
state of dogmatic speculation, Reason (dfsti). A state which is 
merely subsequent in time is not necessarily reflective of the previous 
state. The content of the two states must be identical; otherwise one 
would be irrelevant to the other. And yet the reflective state is not 
a duplication of the other. The same content is more closely, clearly, 
reviewed. Reflective awareness of Reason, and this is Sunyata, 
belongs to a higher level of consciousness. Then alone can it be a 
review of views. Criticism is nothing but the theories turned inside 
out. 1 * 

In keeping with this contention that Sunyata (the dialectic) does 
not add anything to that to which it applies nor is it a different thing, 
it is stated at very many places in the Astasahasrikd and other 
Prajnd-pdramitd texts, that rupa is Sunya and Sunyata is rupa 
(rupam 6unyam, &unyataiva rupam), and similarly with regard to 
vedana, samjha, samskara, and vijnana. If Sunyata were different 
from them, things will not be Sunya (devoid of essential reality).* 
Therefore it is that samsara and nirvana are identical, there being 
not a'trace of difference between them as Nagarjuna declares. 3 * * * * 8 
Nirvana is the reality of samsara or conversely, samsara is the 
falsity (samvrti) of Nirvana. Nirvana is samsara without birth and 


1 The argument of this contention is that SunyatS is Reflective awareness 

of theories; reflection cannot be understood except as analysis of the content of 

a previous state (theories); i.e. it does not have another content nor does it add 
anything to it but merely reveals, reviews or clarifies the presented content. This 

revelation is not possible if the content analysed were absolutely unitary. 

Analysis (viveka or pariksS) is possible, only if the analysed contains 

incongruous elements. Thus reflective awareness or analysis has a content 
identical with the previous state, but it reveals its inner incongruity and is thus 
on a higher level of consciousness. 

* na ca Sunyata bhavad vyatirikta, bh&vasyaiva tat-svabh&vatv&d; 
anyathS. Sunyataya bhavad vyatireke dharmanaifr nihsvabhavata na sy£t. 
nihsvbhavata tat-svabhava iti sadhitaiii prak. BCAP pp. 416-7. 

8 MK. XXV 19-20; MKV. p. 535. 
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decay. 1 The difference between them is in our way of looking at them; 
it is epistemic, not metaphysical. 

A further vital consideration with regard to Sunyata is that it is 
truly universal, the whole reality. If it were a theory or view, however 
exalted and useful it might be, it would still be a determination and 
limitation, a constriction of the real into this or that conceptual mould. 
To analyse a proposition is not to make another proposition. If that 
were the case, we cannot make any universal statement. For, the 
statement about the nature of all propositions will, on this contention, 
be itself a proposition; and it cannot be included in the "all” from 
the nature of the case (as being that which states and not falling within 
the stated). Nor can it be left out; for being a proposition (ex hypoihesi) 
it ought to be included within the ‘all’ for the sake of completeness.* 
The predicament is insoluble, because the premise from which we have 
started, that statement about all propositions is itself a proposition, 
is wrong. The right way is to take the truly universal as not falling 
within the realm of judgment. Likewise, the self-conscious awareness 
of all points of view, or Reason as such, cannot itself be a view. 
Hence the true universal cannot be a view-point (a drsfi); and 
conversely all points of view and positions are particular, not 
universal. 

The Madhyamika very happily brings out the truth of the 
considerations urged above by stating that “Sunyata (the awareness 
of the hollowness) of all views is prescribed by the Jinas (Buddhas) 
as the way of deliverance; incurable indeed are they who take 

Sunyata itself as a view-”* “It is as if one were to ask, 4 when told 

that there was nothing to give, to be given that nothing.” 

Elsewhere it is stated that Sunyata should be handled with skill; 
it does great harm if wrongly understood, like a snake caught at 

‘ MK. XXV. 9; MKV. p. 524. 

* The dilemma is: as making a statement about propositions, it is the 
apprehension of them and not the apprehended; thus it cannot be included 
within the propositions, for that would mean the confusion of the knowing and 
the known (karma-kartr-virodha); nor can it be excluded from the ‘air, for that 
would make our statement less universal; as the statement, being a proposition 
ex hypothesi, is not included within the ‘all'. The predicament cannot be avoided 
even if the stating act were sought to becovered by a subsequent act of apprehen¬ 
sion; for this would be repeating the difficulty without removing it. 

• MK. XIII, 8. 

4 yo na kiihcid api pa^yaiti dasySmlty uktafc, sa ced 'dehi bhos tad eva 
mahyaih na kirhcin n 5 ,ma-pai?yam' iti bruy£t, sa kenop&yena 6akyah pany&b- 
h&vam gr&hayitum. MKV. pp. 247-48. 
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the wrong end. 1 We are also expressly warned not to consider Sunyata 
as a theory, as one more theory. To quote the Kdiyapa Parivarta : 

Those, Kaiyapa, that (mis)apprehend Sunyata as a negative fact, I 
consider them the forlorn, the irrevocably lost.... Better it is to entertain 
the substance-view (pudgala-drsti) of the magnitude of the Mount Sumeru 
than the Sun yata-view of the nihilist (abhavabhinivi^inah). Why is it so? 
Of all theories, Kaiyapa, Sunyata is the antidote. Him I call the incurable 
who mistakes Sunyata itself as a theory (drsti). It is as if a drug, administered 
to cure a patient, were to remove all his disorders, but were itself to foul 
the stomach by remaining therein. Would you, KaSyapa, consider the 
patient cured? . . . Likewise, KaSyapa, Sunyata is the antidote for all 
dogmatic views; but him I declare incurable who misapprehends Sunyata 
itself as a theory. 2 

1 MK. XXIV, 11. 

3 Kasyapa-Parivarta, p. 97; sec. 65. also quoted in MKV. pp. 248-9. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


APPLICATION OF THE DIALECTIC 


T HE application of the dialectic to some of the important 
categories of thought such as causality, motion, substance 
and quality, and self may be considered. This will show the 
concrete procedure of the dialectic, and help us in under¬ 
standing its value as an organon of criticism. In fact this might have 
well preceded the general considerations of the dialectic; but in the 
interests of exposition the order has been reversed. It is not possible 
to exhaust the concrete applications of the dialectic or even to 
enumerate the general spheres with any measure of adequacy. The 
applications will be many and varied according to the opponent 
criticised and the occasion calling for criticism. In a system which is 
all dialectic, progress or development could be measured not in terms 
of doctrinal accretion, but in the criticism that it levels against 
particular systems and doctrines from time to time. Not having a 
content itself, the Madhyamika dialectic receives its orientation from 
its criticism of human thought at every stage of its history. The 
dialectic performs the high office of philosophy in analysing the 
4 'absolute pre-suppositions'' of thought. As analysis, the application 
will not add to the presuppositions, but only make us aware of 
them. 

Nagarjuna himself applied the dialectic against the Abhidharmika 
system—the doctrine of Elements. The Madhyamika Kdrikds are a 
sustained attempt to evolve the Sunyata doctrine out of a criticism 
of the realistic and dogmatic interpretations of early Buddhism. 
His criticism of the Samkhya and other systems of the atma tradition 
is rare and implicit. His disciple and successor, Arya Deva, pays 
considerable attention to the criticism of the Samkhya and VaiSesika 
systems. Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka carry on in a similar way. 
In Candrakirti not only is the opposition to the Brahmanical systems 
more evident, but a new line of criticism is met with. At several 
places, both in his Prasannapadd and the Madhyamakdvatara , 
Vijnanavada is criticised; the Madhyamika standpoint is maintained 
as the true teaching on rational and textual grounds (yukty- 
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agamabhyam). 1 Dialectical criticism is turned against an inconsistent 
turn in the Madhyamika fold itself, against the Svatantra (speculative) 
tendency of Bhavaviveka. 2 In Santi Deva, we find explicit criticism 
of the Brahmanical systems and also of Vijnanavada. 3 This shows 
that during the period between Candrakirti and Santi Deva 
Vijnanavada was on the ascendent. Santaraksita and his disciple 
KamalaSIla pay particular attention to the Nyaya arguments and 
also to the Jaina. Vijnanavada is accepted, and the doctrine of self- 
awareness (sva-samvedana) is even established. The force of their 
criticism, however, falls against the MImamsaka, especially against 
the arguments of the Slokavdrttika of Kumarila. The Tattvasahgraha 
also contains refutation of the Aupanisada and the Sabda-Brahma 
systems. 

The successive application of the dialectic to systems of thought 
reveals the strains and stresses to which philosophy was subject in 
India down the ages. 


II CRITIQUE OF CAUSALITY 

The Madhyamika Karikas and other Madhyamika treatises open 
with a critique of causality. 4 * This is the central problem in Indian 
philosophy. The concept of causality a system advocates exhibits 
the logic of the entire system. There is a special reason why the 
Madhyamika should pay particular attention to causality. The 
entire Buddhist thought revolves on the pivot of Pratitya Samutpada; 
the MaShyamika system is the interpretation of Pratitya Samutpada 
as Sunyata. 6 

1 MKV. pp. 61 ff. pp. 275-6. MA. pp. 40 ff. See Chap. XIII for the Mad¬ 
hyamika criticism of the VijfianavSda. 

» MKV. pp. 14 ff., 36 ff., 196 ff., 351 ff. 

3 BCA. pp. 389 ff. and 523 ff. 

4 The importance of the problem may be gauged from the consideration that 
in the Mddhyamika Karikas several chapters—I. (Pratyaya Parik$d), XV 
(Svabhdva Parik§d), XX (Samagri Partksd) and XXI (Sambhava Vibhava 

Parikfd) —directly deal with this at length, while several others deal with its 
practical application to pain, (duhkha) Bondage and Freedom (Bandha Mok§a) t 
saihskara (motive Forces), karma-karta (doer and the deed). 

6 yah pratitya-samutpadaih pa^yatidaih sa pa£yati; duhkham samudayarii 
caiva nirodhaih m&rgam eva ca MK. XXIV, 40, also 18 already quoted. 

“ya^ pratitya samutpadah £unyat& saiva te mats./' 

Quoted in BCAP. p. 417. 
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A critique of causality has necessarily to be a criticism of the views 
held by different systems. It does not directly concern itself with the 
causal phenomenon; that is the work of science and common sense. 
Philosophy can only take into account our understanding of things; 
the datum of philosophy is not the raw fact, but the facts which have 
already been subjected to a measure of unification and synthesis by 
the understanding at work in science. The sciences formulate laws; 
they reduce sense-data to order through the application of relevant 
forms or categories. Philosophy strives to achieve a greater, a higher 
kind of, unity that is possible for Reason. 

Except the materialists (the svabhavavadins) who advocated the 
chance-origin of things, no serious philosophical system in India 
denied causality or took it as subjective; i.e., as formed through 
habit and association of ideas, and therefore as merely probable. The 
Buddhist, the Jaina and the Brahmanical systems all subscribe to the 
principle of causality as governing all phenomena. Each interpreted 
it in its own way, and all of them, before the advent of the Madhyamika, 
took it as ultimately real, as a feature of the unconditioned noumenon. 
The problem for the Madhyamika is thus confined to proving that 
causality and other categories are of empirical validity only; they 
constitute the texture of phenomena. But with regard to the 
noumenon (tattva) they are mere ascriptions—vikalpa. To adopt 
Kantian phraseology, we might say that the categories are empirically 
real but transcendentally ideal (subjective, false). This conclusion the 
Madhyamika establishes by showing that all the possible ways in 
which the categories can be understood under the forms of identity, 
difference, or both, or neither are riddled with contradiction. This 
shows their relativity and their limitation to the phenomenal realm. 

For Kant the problem was first to vindicate the empirical reality, 
the a priority of causality, substance etc., against the contention of 
Hume, who reduced them to association of ideas and habit. For 
Hume causality etc. were invalid (subjective) even empirically; they 
are not true of phenomena even. As such his position militated 
against science and commonsense. It has been already pointed out 
that though Buddhism is usually thought to be Humean in its out¬ 
look, this should be confined to the dictum that existents are discrete 
atomic entities. Unlike Hume, the Buddhists accepted causality as 
a universal and objective principle, ultimately valid of the uncondi¬ 
tioned too. Even with regard to the notion of substance (soul), they 
held that this was not of empirical origin, being beginningless as 
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avidya (satkayadrsfi). For Kant then there was a double task: to 
prove the categories of the understanding to be a priori (this he does 
in the Analytic ), and then to show that they are valid within pheno¬ 
menon alone and are not constitutive of the noumenon. This he does 
in the Transcendental Dialectic. The Madhyamika procedure is 
simple and direct. He had not to vindicate the empirical reality of 
the causal principle, but only to urge its restriction to the sphere of 
phenomena. 


Ill SATKARYA VADA (sVATA-UTPATTl) DIALECTICALLY ANALYSED 

Four alternative views are usually considered with regard to 
causality and other categories. We may consider the cfTect as the 
self-expression of the cause, or as caused by factors other than itself, 
or both, or neither. 1 The last alternative amounts to giving up the 
notion of causation, as it means that things are produced at random 
through sheer chance. The third alternative is really an amalgam of 
the first two. In fact the first two are the principal alternatives to be 
considered. Self-production, or the identity of cause and efiect, is 
the Sankhya view of causation (satkarya vada); the Buddhist takes 
them to be totally different. One emphasises the continuity between 
cause and effect, the other the emergent aspect of the efiect. Dialectical 
criticism discloses the inherent flaw in each conception. 

Some of the arguments have already been set forth in a previous 
chapter. Additional arguments and objections may be considered 
here. If has already been shown that there is no point in mere self¬ 
duplication (utpada-vaiyarthyat); production must mean change, the 
emergence of a more useful factor not already present. There is also 
no end to the process of self-duplication (anavastha-prasanga- 
dosac ca). In self-becoming, what prevents the seed from duplicating 
itself ad nauseum without producing the sprout, the leaves, the 
flowers, fruits etc., one after the other? 

One may attempt to improve the position by stating that an 
entity is potential in the beginning, and then it becomes actual, and 
that there is a difference of states, not of substances, between the 
cause and the effect. If the cause is fully actual (nispanna), there is 
no purpose in its reproducing itself. 2 Besides, the entity that is 


1 MK. I, i; MA. VI, 8 (p. 7); BCAP. 355 ff. 

8 BCAP. pp. 355-56; TSP. pp. 23 ff; MKV. pp. 14 and 22. 
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produced, being an other, cannot be identical with the cause. If the 
cause were partly actual and partly potential, the thing would not 
be one ; it would then be containing two opposed natures. If the cause 
were wholly potential (anispanna), then it cannot manifest itself, 
become actual of its own accord; the factor (the efficient cause) by 
which formless matter becomes actual must be different from it. And 
if it contained the efficient cause of its change within itself, there 
would not be any state in which it remains purely potential. For, 
having all the necessary and sufficient conditions for its production 
within itself (i.e. if the cause were self-contained and self-sufficient 
as the doctrine of satkaryavada should mean logically), it still 
continues to be in the potential state for an appreciable period, then 
it would either not produce at all; or be dependent on an external 
factor. This would be to give up self-causation. This criticism is very 
pertinent with regard to the Prakrti of the Samkhya. What causes it 
to pass from the state of pure potentiality (samyavastha) to the 
manifest form. Although the Samkhya tries to slur over this fact, 
it is the presence of the Purusa who, in the ultimate analysis, supplies 
just that element of disturbance which sets Prakrti on its course of 
evolution, very much like the piercing of the dam releasing the 
impounded waters. 1 

If the cause and effect were identical, how is one to function as 
cause and the other as effect . 2 Their natures are different. Propositions 
true of the one are not true of the other. The distinction between the 
two cannot be made except on the ground of different notions; 
otherwise there would be a distinction without a difference. 3 As 
Nagarjuna puts it, “The identity of cause and the effect (act and the 
result) is utterly untenable; if so, there would be no difference 
between the doer and the thing done. 4 5 In fact, acceptance of satkarya¬ 
vada would logically lead to the abolition of all difference. The entire 
universe must collapse into a colourless, differenceless mass. 6 

1 A similar example is given in the Yoga Sutras, IV 3. 

2 na hi yad yasmad avyatiriktaiii tat tasya karyarii karanam va yuktaih, 
bhinna-laksanatvat karyalcaranayoli. anyatha hidarh karyam idaih karanarii 
vety asamklrna-vyavastha katharh bhavet. TSP. p. 22. 

2 MA. VI, 13. 

4 MK. XX 19, 20. 

5 anyatha bhedavyavah&roccheda eva sy 3 ,t. tata& ca sattvarajastamas 3 ,rfi 
caitanyanaih ca paraspararii bhedabhyupagamo nirnibandhana eva syat. 
sarvam eva ca viSvam ekarupaiii syat. tata£ ca sahotpattivinaia-prasangah, 

eka-yogaksema-laksanatvad abheda-vyavasthanasya . . . etc. TSP. p. 23. 
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IV CRITICISM OF ASAT KARYA VADA (PARATA UTPATTIfl) 

If the doctrine of self-becoming logically leads to the abolition of 
differences and the concentration of all causes in one, the doctrine 
of production from another as logically leads to ultimate differences 
and the dispersal of causes. A single entity can never be the cause 
(na hy ekam ekasmat). Four kinds of causes, rather conditions 
(pratyayas), are usually enumerated in the Abhidharma treatises, 
and these are detailed for criticism in the Madhyamika Kdrikas . 1 The 
four are hetu, alambana, samanantara and adhipati. The principle 
of division is not clear. They are not like the Nyaya-VaiSesika notion 
of causes (samavayi, asamavayi and nimitta) which are necessary 
and invariable in the production of every effect. Nor do they bear any 
resemblance to the Aristotelian four-fold division of causes. The 
hetu 2 is the direct cause corresponding in some respects to the material 
or samavayi karana. It is defined as nirvarttako hetuh—that which 
(directly) brings about the result; the seed as producing the sprout 
is adduced as example. Usually six kinds of hetu are listed. 3 Alambana 
is the object-condition which is taken as the cause in the production 
of knowledge and mentals (citta and caitta). All samskrta and 
asamskrta dharmas are alambanapratyaya. 4 The Samanatara too 

1 AKV. p. 231 ff., AK. II, 61. catvarah pratyaya uktah. MK. I, 2. 

8 Really there is not much difference between hetu and pratyaya except one 
of emphasis. See AKV (p. 188). 

8 AKy II, 49. karanarh sahabhuS caiva sabhagah samprayuktakah; sarvatrago 
vipakakhyah satjvidho hetur isyate. AKV. pp. 188-9. For a fuller description 
of the six hetus and their inter-distinction consult McGovern: A Manual of 
Buddhist Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 182 ff. and Central Conception p. 106. The six 
hetus are not considered here, as no Madhyamika treatise enters into any 
detailed criticism of these. 

4 filambana pratyayo’pi sarvadharmfi iti mano-vijMnSpeksayii. AKV. p. 236. 
This corresponds to the vi$ayata-sambandha of the Nyaya. “Alambana 
pratyaya or percepient condition. This corresponds to what the Cartesians 
would call the occasional cause. Conditioned by various external objects 
different types of consciousness arise. The Sarvastivadins believed that the 
nature of the newly arising consciousness is conditioned by the external objects, 
but that the cause of the origination remains karma and the passions. Hence 
the action of the external objects is called alambana pratyaya. All objects or 
all the dharmas of the universe can act as alambana-pratyaya inasmuch as all 
dharmas can act as objects of perception, rupa being the alambana pratyaya 
of the five sensuous aspects of consciousness, while all dharmas whatsoever 
can act as the alambana pratyaya of the sixth or manovijn&na. In this way even 
the asarhskrta dharmas and the saihskrta dharmas of the past and future can 
function as alambana-pratyaya.'' McGovern, op. cit., pp. 190-1. The Yog&cAras 
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plays a part in the production of mentals only. It is the immediately 
preceding moment of cessation which engenders a succeeding mental 
state. 

According to the Abhidharma Koia and its Vyakhya (the Sphutartha) 
the samanantara is applicable only in the case of mind and mental 
states. 1 But from the criticism of this cause by Nagarjuna and 
Candrakirti, it is more logical to hold that the samanantra was 
understood as the immediately precedent cessation of the cause 
(karananirodha), like that of the seed, facilitating the emergence of 
the sprout. The examples given and the point of criticism make this 
interpretation clear. 2 

The adhipati pratyaya is the indirect influence 3 which one dharma 
has over another. It is not merely the dominant condition, as the 
Theravadins too literally interpreted this term to be, but the compre¬ 
hensive and universal cause. Any entity (sarvah dharmah) exerts 
influence over all entities except itself. It is thus identical with the 
karana hetu, 4 which is defined as all except itself. 5 The adhipati- 

introduced a great modification of this notion by refusing to accept the external 
object as cause of vijnana. Vijnana contains within itself the ingredients of the 
subject-object relation. 

1 The AK. (II, 62) defines the samanantara thus: “citta-caitta acarama 
utpannah samanatarah. *' 

sama£ cayam anantaraS ca pratyaya iti samanantara-pratyaya iti. 
samanarthe sam Sabdah, (AKV. p. 232). 

An immediately preceding mental state gives rise to a succeeding homo¬ 
geneous state (samanartha—vedana of vedana, saihjna of saitijnfi etc.); cittarh 
cittantarasya samanantarapratyayah, na vedanayah, vedana vedanantarasya 
na cittasyeti. samtanasabhagah sabhagahetur ity arthah. (AKV. p. 233). 

“When one set of dharmas is uniformly and without interval succeeded by 
another, the preceding group is called the samanantara-pratyaya of the 
succeeding group. This has special reference to the relation of two different 
moments of consciousness within the same personality. Any group of mental 
dharmas (i.e. cetasikas) has the duration of only a single ksana, but at the 
moment when this group disintegrates a new one arises to take its place and 
inherit its potential energies/’ McGovern —A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy , 
p. 189. 

8 MK, I, 9. anutpannesu dharme$u nirodho nopapadyate; n&nantaram ato 
yuktarh niruddhe pratyayaS ca kafr. Candrakirti says: “tatra kclranasy&nantaro 
nirodho karyasyotpada-pratyayah samanantara-pratyayalaksanam, ’' and 
gives the example of the seed (bijanirodhah). MKV. p. 86. anantarah karana- 
nirodhah karyotpatti-pratyayah, tadyathci anantaro bijanirodhah ankurasya 
samanantara-pratyayah. MA. p. 12. 

1 sarvah saihskrt 3 L-samskrtah sarvasya sartiskrtasya svabh&va-varjyasya 
saiambanasySnalambanasya ca pratyayo’dhipati-pratyayah. AKV. p. 236. 

4 patih karanam ucyate AK. II, 62. 

6 svato’nye kara^a-hetuh AK. II 50, 51. 
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pratyaya is thus wider in scope than all the pratyayas, including the 
alambana which conditions only mental phenomena. It is a co-present 
cause, and is on this very ground criticised by the Madhyamika. 

All the four types of conditions engender the mind and mentals 
except in the case of the two nirvikalpa trances; with regard to these 
there is no object-condition (alambana pratyaya). Two pratyayas 
only, hetu and adhipati, condition matter and material phenomena, 
including the forces called citta-viprayukta dharmas. Alambana and 
samanantara pratyayas, for reasons already urged, cannot apply to 
non-mental events. 1 God, primeval matter (prakrti), time (kala), 
chance and others are non-causes, as they cannot account for the 
order, succession, variety and uniformity of the world-process. This 
is common ground with the Madhyamika. 2 

The points of note in the Sarvastivada theory of causation is that 
not a single entity is the cause of an effect, 3 and that the cause is 
different from the effect. These are the two main points in the 
Madhyamika criticism of this theory. 

If the effect were an other to the cause, there is lack of relation 
between the two. In principle anything should be capable of being 
produced from anything and anywhere; a piece of stone may as well 
sprout into a plant as the seed does, otherness to the plant being 
equally present in both. 4 Otherness may be of time, the cause and 
effect taken as successive, not simultaneous; or it may be of nature, 
the cause and effect being different in nature. The two kinds of other¬ 
ness may imply each other. Production is inexplicable on this theory. 

The*effect is not found in the causes taken singly or collectively. 
How is it then produced from them? 5 The effect has no standing, no 

1 caturbhi& citta-caitta hi samapatti-dvayaih tribhih; dvabhyam anye 
tu jayante AK. II, 64, AKV. p. 20. 

2 ne&varadeh kramadibhih. AK. II, 64; Isvaradayas tu pratyaya eva na 
sambhavantiti. MKV. p. 77, BCA. pp. 544-60. 

8 na hy ekapratyaya-janitam iti svalpapratyayatve'pi avasyam dvau 
pratyayau stah, AKV. p. 20. 

Cf. “na kiriicid ekam ekasmat samagryah sarvasambhavalj.” quoted in 
TSP. p. 155. 

4 MA. VI, 14 (p. 12-3) also quoted in MKV. p. 36. prthaktve phalahetvoh 
syat tulyo hetur ahetuna. MK. XX, 20. 

8 na hi svabhavo bhavanarii pratyayadisu vidyate; 
avidyamane svabhave parabhavo na vidyate. 
na ca vyasta-samastesu pratyayesv asti tatphalam; 
pratyayebhyah katharh tac ca bhaven na pratyayesu yat. 

MK. I, 3, 11. See MK. XX, 2-4. 
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bond of unity, with the causes. There should be as many effects as 
there are causes, or at least the effect must come into being piecemeal 
(ekasya karyasya khamjasa utpatti-prasangat). 

It might be thought that though the cause may be an other to the 
effect, it does not necessarily mean that any two entities sustaining 
the relation of otherness to each other are cause and effect. For, this 
would depend upon other factors. It is a matter of observation that 
B is invariably preceded by A and does not otherwise come into 
being. But how is this necessary relationship between A and B 
established? To say that we so observe it is no logical answer; it is to 
beg the question, 1 for we want the reason why A is the cause of B 
while C, D or E are not, when these are equally other to it. The 
question remains unanswered, and an empirical fact of observation 
is not the rule but an instance which has itself to be brought under the 
rule. It cannot establish a rule. 

Moreover, the Vaibhasika holds that if the causes (like the seed etc.) 
were to continue to be present in unmodified form, the effect (sprout) 
cannot be produced. The seed has to cease to be before the sprout 
could emerge. 2 If that were so, the cause does not exist when the 
effect is produced? They belong to two different moments of time. 
It is inexplicable how they can be related to each other as cause and 
effect. The two relata must be present together for the relation to 
obtain between them. 3 Relation presupposes, as an essential condition, 
the togetherness of the relata. 

It might be argued that there is no interval between the destruction 
of the seed and the emergence of the sprout; the occurrence of the 
one means the occurrence of the other. Cause and effect might well 
be conceived as the two pans of a balance which go up and down in 
invariable succession. When the cause goes down (goes out of exis- 

1 idam eva tavad asmai karyakaranavadine prastavyam. 6alyarikurasya 
hetuh Salibija eva nanyah, 6alibijasya ca karyam ialyankura eva ityakaro yo 
niyamahsa eva kasmad iti. aha, niyamasya darsanad iti. kasmad evaih niyamo 
dr&yata iti paryanuyoge, yasman niyamo drsyate tasman niyamo dr£yata iti 
tanmatrarh vadatanena niyamahetum anabhidhaya uktadosah kathaih cid api 
napakartuih Sakyate. MA. p. 14. 

8 MK. I, 3. and MKV. p. 78. 

Cf. Br. Sutras. II, ii, 26. 

8 asty ankuraS ca na hi bij asamanak£lah; bljarb. kutah paratayastu vinS. 
paratvam; janmankurasya na hi siddhyati tena bij at, santyajyatam parata 
udbhavatiti paksah. MA. VI, 17. (pp. 14-15.) 

tat kim apeksarh paratvam pratyayadinarii, vidyamanayor eva hi maitropa- 
grahakayob paraspar&peksam paratvaiii; na caivaiii bijankurayor yauga- 
padyam. MKV. p. 78. 
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tence) the effect goes up, emerges. 1 This analogy does not, however, 
hold good here. The two pans are available together and are also 
connected through a rod, and owing to this one raises the other. The 
seed and the sprout, on the Vaibhasika hypothesis, are never to be had 
together; one is destroyed, but the other is yet to come into existence.* 

The gap may be attempted to be bridged by supposing that the 
cause puts forth an activity (kriya), and through that the effect is 
brought about.* This intermediary step, far from helping, only serves 
to complicate matters. When does this activity come into being? 
Not after the effect has emerged, for this would be perfectly useless. 
Nor before the effect; for, as an activity, it must be embodied, i.e., 
belong to an entity. It cannot belong to the seed, for the seed, 
ex hypothesi, is already non-existent; nor to the sprout either, for 
it has not come into being yet. Nor is the activity existent when the 
effect is being born ; for there is no moment of time apart from the 
preceding and succeeding moments.* It is possible to understand the 
activity not as an effort put forth by an enduring agent or body that 
is present at the time, but as one or more steps, modifications, between 
the cause and the final emergence of the effect. And this would be in 
keeping with the Buddhistic conception of momentariness. 5 How is 
this intermediary step or series of steps which paves the way for the 
final effect produced? The same pattern is repeated here in principle. 
Before the seed produces the sprout, we may interpolate one or 
several steps; it first swells, then splits, and finally there is the 
extrusion of a tiny stock, first within the ground and lastly above it; 
and in between any two of these steps we may suppose any number of 
other intermediary steps. However, this device will not yield the 
desired result—the causing. Any two members of the series that are 

1 This analogical argument is given in the MadhyamakSLvatdra (VI 18): and 
also in MKV. p. 544-5. dantfadvyasya namanonnamanau tulayah; drstau 
yathfi na bhavato hy asamanakalau; janyasya janma janakasya tatha nirodhab* 
It is suggested in the Salistamba Sutra . 

* yady ekadasty asad idarii tviha naikakalyam. janmonmukhaih na sad 
idaih yadi jayamanam, naionmukhaiii sad api nama nirudhyamfinam; drstam 
tada katham idam tulaya sam&nam. MA. VI 18-19. 

8 MKV. p. 79. MK. I, 4. Also MA. pp. 16 ff. 

4 MKV. pp. 79-80. For a sustained argument regarding the untenability 
of the divisions in time see the subsequent section— Motion and Rest (MK. II). 

B Cf. k$anik&k sarvasaihskfira asthir&n&ih kutah kriya; bhutir yais&m 
kriya saiva karakaih saiva cocyate. Quoted at various places. BCAP. p. 376; 
TSP. p. 11. This probably represents the well-defined Sautrantika position, but 
the Vaibhasika too would accept this. 
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contiguous might be considered as the cause and the effect, but there 
would still be a gap between them. Recourse may be had to the device 
of supposing some more intermediary steps, of a subtle kind, to 
account for the relation. We may repeat the process ad infinitum 
without our alighting on the relation; the gap will still yawn between 
any two steps. 1 There is really no simplification, much less a solution, 
of this causal relation. The effect will remain an other to the cause; 
there is lack of relation between them. 

As causation, on the Vaibhasika view, is not self-becoming but the 
co-operation 2 of several factors (pratyayas) in generating an effect, 
the question arises: what makes factors A, B, C, D etc., which by 
themselves are disconnected entities and no causes and conditions, 
into causes? What co-ordinates them for a united effort, for a common 
end? If some other factor were assumed as bringing about this co¬ 
operation, a further question arises: what makes this co-ordinating 
cause too a cause? This clearly leads to a regress ad infinitum . 3 This 
difficulty is peculiar to all theories of external causation which take 
the causes to be several, each one of the co-operating causes being 
a separate entity and coming into contact with the others only 
accidentally. The difficulty is almost insurmountable, as Buddhism, 
unlike the Nyaya, does not accept God or other conscious and 
universal co-ordinating agency. 

Logically, this theory of difference between cause and effect leads 
to occasionalism. As the cause does not give rise to the effect out of 
itself, the two entities are total strangers, and are utterly unconnected. 
The cause, even repeated occurrences of it, does not produce the effect 
but only indicates that the effect would occur. 4 The interpolation of 

1 Cf. Hume's analysis of the notion of cause: Treatise of Human Nature . 
pp. 88 ff. (Selby-Bigge's Edn.) 

8 sahakaritva is not sambhuyakaritvam but ekakaryakaritvam. Cf. Six Bud. 
Nydya Tracts. (K$anabhariga-Siddhi ). 

8 See MK. I, 5. atha matarii, purvam apratyayah santah kiihcid anyam 
pratyayam apeksya pratyayatvaih pratipadyanta iti. 

etad apy ayuktam. yat tat pratyayantaram apratyayasya tasya pratyayat- 
vena kalpyate, tad api pratyayatve saty asya pratyayo bhavati. tatr&py 
e§aiva cinteti na yuktam etat. MKV. p. 82. 

4 See Saiiikara's criticism of this doctrine in the Brahma Sutras II, ii, 19. 
bhaved upapannah sariighato yadi kiihcin nimittam avagamyeta, na tv 
avagamyate. The Bhamati (p. 530) makes out clearly that the sequence of 
succession (avidyll etc. )can only be an indication (jnapanam) and not produc¬ 
tion: tathS. ca jhapitasyanyad utpadakam vaktavyam, tac ca sthirapakse'pi 
saty api ca bhoktary adhisth£t£raih cetanam antare^a na sambhavati, kim 
anga punafr k$anike§u bh&ve$u. 
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other entities in the middle does not alter the situation, but only 
repeats the same predicament within a shorter segment. Causation 
is reduced to a universal occasionalism—a dharma samketa. 

The Madhyamika criticism with regard to the different types of 
causes conceived by the Abhidharmika systems need not be dealt 
with in great detail. The four pratyayas 1 are subject to the general 
criticism adduced above. 

The other two alternatives of the theories of causation—effect as 
at once identical and different from the cause, and chance-occurrence 
—have already been considered before. 2 They are equally inconsistent 
and contradictory. 

The conclusion to which the Madhyamika is led, as the result of his 
examination, is that causation cannot rationally be explained. All 
theories of causation are conceptual devices and make-shifts. 
Practice does not entail the acceptance of any theory. It is not that 
the peasant, if he subscribed to the satkaryavada, would reap a 
richer harvest, or that he would be spared the trouble of having to 
manure and water the seeds; for although the theory advocates self¬ 
becoming, these efforts would be necessary for the self-manifestation. 
On the opposite view they are needed to bring a new thing into 
existence. These theories have no bearing on practical every-day 
happenings. Every theory can cogently explain all phenomena from 
its own standpoint. Empirical facts cannot settle the issue between 
the rival philosophical theories. 

The contradictions stare us in the face when they are pressed and 
brought home to us in metaphysics, when we go beyond the empirical 

1 The hetu-pratyaya is defined as the producer (nirvarttakah) of the effect. 
This is untenable, for the produced cannot be understood as already present 
(sat), or as non-existent (asat), or both etc. If already present, there is no need 
for it to be produced; if non-existent, how could it be produced at all. The third 
alternative is subject to the criticism of the above views (MK. I, 7; MKV. p. 83). 
The alambana is the object-condition governing the rise of mental states. If 
the state is already present, the object is superfluous; if it is absent, then there 
can be no relation between the two (MK. I, 8; MKV. p. 84). The samanantra, 
as the cessation of the cause immediately precedent to the effect, cannot be 
taken as a cause; for if the seed were to cease before the sprout came into being, 
how will it exert any influence on the effect? and if the sprout were still to be 
produced, it would be through chance. MK. I, 9; MKV. p. 86. 

The adhipati, as the general influence of all entities, is defined as “that being, 
this comes into existence." This implies that entities are rigid and well-defined, 
and have a nature of their own (sasvabhava). This, however, militates against 
their dependent origination. In the absence of a rigid nature how could the 
distinction of the cause and the effect be upheld. MK. I, 10; MKV. p. 87. 

* Supra Chap. V. 
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to the noumenon. The essence of the contradiction is that if the cause 
and the effect were conceived as identical or continuous, there is no 
distinction between the two; we have a colourless static mass; nothing 
new emerges, and there is no production. If, however, they are 
conceived as distinct and discontinuous, then they become external 
to each other and the cause is on a par with the non-cause, and the 
effect has emerged from nowhere as it were; it is uncaused. 1 Differently 
expressed, causation cannot obtain between entities which are 
identical with or different from each other. 

All these views, which are mutually exclusive and collectively 
exhaustive, try to explain the causal relation through one or other of 
the thought-patterns—identity, difference, existence, non-existence 
etc., or a combination of them or a denial of them. The insuperable 
difficulties which confront all these attempts condemn the relation 
as mere appearance. Like origination, destruction is neither self- 
caused nor brought about by others. 2 The conclusion that is forced 
on us is that causation is inexpressible, like the illusory appearance. 
“Origination, existence and destruction” says Nagarjuna, “are of the 
nature of maya, dreams or fairy castle.” 3 Repeated observation of 
the seed being followed by the sprout does not prove that it is 
produced out of itself; nor does it prove the opposite theory. The 
mystery of production remains. Repeated observation serves but to 
deaden our sensitivity and to hide the mystery from us. In principle 
there is no difference between a magical apparition and one produced 
in the ordinary way of causes and conditions. In either case we are 
unable to explain wherefrom and how has the effect been produced. 4 

1 MK. XX, 19-21. Cf. Bradley App. and Reality , p. 46. The dilemma is: 
4 ‘causation must be continuous;” “causation cannot be continuous.” ibid., 
PP- 5 i- 2 - 

* na svatmana nirodho'sti nirodho na paratmanSL; 

utpadasya yathotpado natmana na paratmana. MK. VII, 32. 

8 yatha maya yatha svapno gandharva-nagararii yatha; 
tathotpadas tatha sthanam tatha bhariga udahrtah, 

MK. VII, 34. 

S veCatuhiataka XIII, 25. alata-cakra-nirmana-svapna-mayambucandrakaih; 
dhumikantah-pratiSrutka maricyabhraih samo bhavah. 

4 may&tafi ko vteeso’sya yan mu<Jhaiff satyatah krtam. 
m&yaya nirmitaih yac ca hetubhir yac ca nirmitaih; 
ay&ti tat kutafi kutra y&ti ceti nirupyat&m. BCA. IX, 143-4. 

Cf. also a verse of N&garjuna from the Yukti $astikd (quoted in MKV. p. 413; 
BCAP. p. 583). 

“hetutah sambhavo yesarii tadabhavan na santi ye; 
katharh nama na te spastarh pratibimbasama mataJ^.” 
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Does this amount to the denial of causation altogether and accepting 
that things are produced at random through chance? It would be 
a misapprehension of the Madhyamika stand-point to take it thus. 
Answering such an objection, Candrakirti says in a revealing passage: 

That which originates dependent (on others) is Nothing by itself; there 
is thus no self-hood, independent existence. What is in itself, by its own 
nature, is not produced by causes and conditions. All phenomena are 
conditioned. The conditioned is not a thing-in-itself. The relativity or 
non-absolute nature of things is their Sunyata.. 1 


II MOTION AND REST 

I. Change as transformation of things (causation) cannot be 
explained rationally. Change, as change of place or locomotion, is 
equally inexplicable. An examination of motion by the Madhyamika 
is specially helpful as revealing to us the nature of space, time, and 
the substance-attribute relation. 

Zeno also denied motion, but he did not disturb rest. Had he been 
aware of the equally insuperable difficulties that beset rest, Zeno’s 
argument would have been a dialectic instead of being a refutation 
which it now really is. A consistent dialectician, Nagarjuna denies 
both motion and rest. Each is nothing by itself or together. 

Three factors are essential for the occurrence of motion—the space 
traversed (moved in), the moving body and the movement itself. 
Withcyut motion the divisions of space into the traversed, yet to be 
traversed, etc., cannot be made; and motion itself cannot be under¬ 
stood without these distinctions.* The mover is not intelligible without 
motion; nor is the latter anything without the mover.* To take each 
of these factors in turn. 

What is traversed, moved in? Not that which has already been 
‘traversed’ (gatam), nor even that to be done so (agatam); and there 
is no third division of space as the "being traversed” (gamyamanam) : 4 
When a foot-step is put forward it divides the space, without residue, 
into the one already traversed, and the other yet to be done so. It 

1 tasm&d iha pratityasamutpannasya svatantra-svarupavirahSt, svatantra- 
svaruparahito'rthab Sflnyatarthab. CSV. pp. 226-28. 

» MK. II, 14. * MK. II, 18. 

* MK. II, I. gatadi na gamyate tAvad agataih naiva gamyate; gat&gata- 
vinirmuktaih gamyam&narii na gamyate. 
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may be urged that the place on which the foot is set can be taken as 
the ‘being traversed’ (gamyamana). As the foot itself consists of 
distinguishable parts, the front portion (the toes) will fall within the 
traversed, and the back portion (the heel) into that to be traversed. 
Even in the toes and in the parts of them such distinctions can be 
made ad infinitum, without our alighting upon any part that is ‘being 
traversed.’ 1 It would be pointed out that there is some such space as 
the ‘being traversed’; for that is the place where the activity is 
present; and this activity does not pertain to the traversed or that 
portion yet to come.® But as the activity belongs to the moving body 
and not to the space, this consideration also will not help us to 
distinguish that space. It is not possible to ascribe motion to both, to 
the space covered and the moving body.® If there were only one 
motion—and this naturally belongs to the moving body—how could 
the space, though unrelated to motion, still be said to be ‘being 
traversed’. There is nothing to differentiate it from other spaces. If 
two motions were accepted, two moving bodies have perforce to be 
accepted. 4 For it is inconceivable how motion can exist without a 
support, without the body that moves. We are here faced with an 
impasse. There is no space that is being traversed. The divisions in 
space are relative and unreal. Space considered in itself does not have 
these distinctions—gata (traversed), agata (not traversed) and 
gamyamana (being traversed); there is no intrinsic property by which 
any space could be singled out and distinguished from others. 

2. Motion, it might be said, is possible because there is the mover in 
whom it inheres. Can we say that the mover moves or the non¬ 
mover? The latter alternative is a manifest contradiction. But is the 
other alternative—a mover moving—more intelligible? Is the mover 
anything with or without the motion, and vice versa? We must at 

1 atha syad, gantur gacchato yas caranakranto desah sa gamyamanah sy&d 
iti. naivam; caranayor api paramS.nusaihghatatvat, angulyagravasthitasya 
paramanor yah purvo deSah, sa tasya gate’ntargatah; parSnyavasthitasya 
caranaparamanor ya uttaro deSah sa tasyagate’ntargatah. na ca paramanuvya- 
tirekenacaranamasti. tasman nasti gat&gatavyatirekena gamyamanam. yatha 
caivaiii carane vicarah, evam paramanunam api purva-para-digbhaga- 
sambandhena vicarah k&rya iti. MKV. p. 93. 

* cesta yatra gatis tatra gamyamine ca sa yatah; 

na gate negate cesta gamyamane gatis tatah. MK II, 2. 

3 MK. II, 3 , 4. 5- 

* dvau gant&rau prasajyete prasakte gamanadvaye; 
gantararh hi tiraskptya gamanaih nopapadyate. MK. II, 6. 
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once distinguish and yet identify them. The mover is either motion¬ 
less by himself apart from the motion, or he has a motion other than 
the motion which inheres in him. In the first case we have the 
anomaly of a mover without motion; in the second, there are two 
motions, for it is a mover that moves, and not a non-mover as in the 
first case. 1 With the acceptance of two motions, two movers too shall 
have to be accepted as disembodied motion cannot be conceived. 

It might be objected that all this difficulty about a mover moving 
or a non-mover moving is but a verbal quibble. But the difficulty 
cannot be treated as a mere quibble or as an unimportant question 
about the suitable form to express a real situation. The difficulty is 
a fundamental one and concerns the substance-attribute relation. 
The activity (motion) can be conceived neither as identical with the 
mover nor as different from him. 2 If identical, the substance (mover) 
and the attribute (motion) cannot be distinguished; but even to 
assert this identity, distinction is necessary; the mover would always 
be moving, for he is identical with motion; and motion, for this very 
reason, cannot be transferred to any static body. But motion is not 
intrinsic to the body; it is its transitive property. 3 If, on the other 
hand, motion were different from the mover (substance), the latter 
can exist without activity and vice versa; motion should be possible 
without the moving body. 4 But disembodied motion is inconceivable. 
Nagarjuna comes to the conclusion that both those things do not 
exist which can be conceived neither as identical with, nor as 
different from, each other. 5 

3. Tt may be thought that these difficulties are really about the 
locus of motion, whether it resides in a body which is itself bereft of 
motion or not; they have nothing to do with motion at all. There is 
movement, for it is begun. But where, and when does motion begin? 
Not at the place already traversed, nor even at that which is yet to 
be. And we have seen that there is no such space as the 'being 

1 gamane dve prasajyete ganta yady uta gacchati; 

ganteti cocyate yena ganta san yac ca gacchati, MK. II, 11. 

2 MIv. II, 18. 

3 yad eva gamanam ganta sa eva hi bhaved yadi; 

ekibhavah prasajyeta kartuh karmana eva ca. MK. II, 19. 

4 anya eva punar ganta gater yadi vikalpyate; 

gamanarh syadrte gantur ganta syad gamanad rte. MK. II, 20. 

6 The dictum is expressed in the striking Karika: 

ekibhavena va siddhir nanSbhavena va yayoh; 

na vidyate tayok siddil^ kathaiti nu khalu vidyate. MK. II, 21. 
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traversed’; for this would lead to two movements (in the space and in 
the moving body—kriyadvayaprasangat) and two movers (kartrdvaya 
prasangac ca) as there cannot be motion without a substrate. 1 When 
does the mover begin to move? Not when he is stationary. And 
before he commences the motion there is no division of time into the 
past or the present. And motion cannot be commenced in the future. 2 

4. It might be thought that though there might be difficulty about 
the precise moment or place of the commencement of the motion, the 
distinctions of time into past, present and future, and of the space 
into the traversed (gatam) etc., are available. Not so; without 
motion, these spatial and temporal distinctions too cannot be made. 
For the past or the traversed space (gatam) is nothing but that time 
or place whence the movement has stopped, and the future is that 
into which movement will enter, and the present is that where the 
movement is progressing. 3 It is thus seen that on the basis of these 
distinctions alone can motion be conceived to arise, and only with 
its commencement are such distinctions tenable. The nerve of the 
entire argument is stated thus by Nagarjuna: “Distinctions of space 
(and of time) into the traversed (past), to be traversed (future) and 
that which is being traversed (present) are dependent on the arising 
of motion itself;” 4 for, that alone serves as the dividing line. But the 
rise of motion itself is inexplicable without these very spatial and 
temporal distinctions which it engenders. This involves a veritable 
circularity. 

It must be added, to make the argument complete, that space and 
time are inconceivable without these distinctions of the traversed, 
the past etc. A uniform differenceless all-pervasive space (dik) and 
time (kala) like that of the Nyaya-VaiSesika or of the Newtonian 
pattern cannot be distinguished from things which are supposed to 
be in them. The entire universe would be reduced to a colourless 
indistinguishable mass. It would not be the correct Madhyamika view 
to take these distinctions themselves to be space and time. This 

1 MK. II, 12; MKV. p. 100. 

2 MK. II, 13. na purvaiii gamanarambhad gamyamanaih na v 5 , gatam; 
yatrarabhyeta gamanam agate gamanam kutah. 

2 sati hi gamikriya-prarambhe, yatroparata-gamikriya tad gatam iti 
parikalpyeta, yatra vartam&na tad gamyamanam, yatrajata tad agatam iti. 
MKV. p. 101. 

4 gatam kiih gamyamanaih kim agataih kith vikalpyate; 
adr&yam&na Srambhe gamanasyaiva sarvatha. MK. II, 14. 
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might be the view of the earlier Buddhism. The Abhidharmika system 
might hold the view that space and time are these very distinctions, 
and that there is no underlying entity behind them. The essence of 
the Madhyamika standpoint in this regard would be that the divisions 
of past, present and future etc. are of some ubiquitous substance and 
cannot be understood without this underlying entity. In turn, this 
entity too is nothing without these divisions which alone impart 
determinateness to it. 1 

5. Motion exists, it might be urged, for its opposite—rest—does; 
that exists whose opposite exists, e.g. darkness and light, or this side 
and the other side. 2 * Logically therefore, a denial of motion involves 
that of rest as well. It is here precisely that Nagarjuna proves himself 
a truer dialectician than Zeno. 

Here too, as in the case of motion, the indispensable factors are 
denied. Who rests? Not the mover, nor the static—the non-mover; 
and there is no third who could rest. The static does not rest, for it is 
already stationary; there are no two rests, as this would involve two 
stationary bodies.* It is a flat contradiction to say that the mover 
rests, when a mover is impossible without motion; when any body 
rests, it is, ipso facto, not a mover. 4 It would be said that rest is 
possible, as cessation from motion is possible. The mover can stop; 
stopping is an opposite activity. Not so; for, whence will be the stop? 
Will it be from the space already traversed, yet to be traversed, or 
that which is being traversed?® Now this activity brought in to 
ensilre rest is on a par with motion, and will be assailable on that 
score. There is no activity or motion in all these three spaces for the 
said reasons. And hence there can be no cessation of it. 

Rest is possible, for it could be begun, it might be said. But is it 
begun when someone is at rest, or not at rest or when about to rest?— 
precisely the very alternatives considered in connection with the 
commencement of motion. 

1 Nfigarjuna refuses to attach significance to mere mental states without 
the underlying substratum of an atman, nor to the atman without these. Each 
is relative to the other MK. X, 16. MKV. p. 116. 

1 atraha. vidyata eva gamanarh tatpratipak^a-sadbhavat. yasya ca 
pratipakso’sti, tadasti; ilokindhakaravat, pari vira vat saihiaya-niScayavac ca. 
asti ca gamanasya pratipaksah sthanam iti. MKV. p. 101. 

* ekayi sthityi ganti, aparaya tisthatlti, sthitidvaya-prasangit, sthitpd- 
vayaprasanga iti purvavad do$ah. MKV. p. 101. 

4 MK. II, 16. * MK. II, 17. 
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Rest being thus untenable, motion too cannot be established on the 
principle "that motion exists whose opposite (rest) exists." With the 
unavailability of motion, spatial distinctions too cannot be made; 
for, they are relative to the motion as seen already. The mover too 
cannot be conceived as either identical with or different from the 
motion. Being relative to each other, neither of them is real. 1 Nagarjuna 
therefore reaches the conclusion: that motion, mover and space are 
but appearance. 2 

6 . Nagarjuna's dialectic of motion and rest suggests a comparison 
with Zeno's refutation of motion. For Zeno motion is appearance; 
but he accepted the reality of rest and the static. For Nagarjuna 
neither motion nor rest is real. Being relative to each other and to 
the ingredients which engender them, they are appearance. Nagarjuna 
is aware of the antinomical character of Reason, and refuses to accept 
one of the opposites as constituting the nature of the real. He is a 
truer dialectician. 

Nagarjuna's arguments are comprehensive and conclusive. Motion 
is denied because of the untenability of the ingredients that neces¬ 
sarily engender it. It is shown that distinctions in space depend on 
motion and vice versa, and that the mover cannot be understood 
either as identical with or different from motion. Zeno's argument, 
implied in the examples chosen—Achilles and the tortoise or the 
flying arrow etc.—is that the space between any two points consists 
of an infinity of discrete points and these cannot be summed up, 
completed, within a finite quantum of time. 3 A Bergson may answer 4 
that this is an unwarranted spatialisation of time, movement. Move¬ 
ment cannot be cut up into a number of discrete and disjointed 
entities, each one of which is static and dead. Movement is one 
sweeping act. It cannot be conceived , but only 'felt' and lived through. 
The Madhyamika arguments contain an implicit answer to the 
Bergsonian position too. If movement were one indescribable whole 
that is lived and felt, we are precluded, ex hypothesi, from comparing 

1 MK. II, 19, 20, 21 already quoted. 

2 tasmad gati& ca ganta ca gantavyarh ca na vidyate, MK. II, 25. 

8 For a detailed exposition of the arguments of Zeno, see Zeller's Pre - 
Socratic Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 619; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Vol. I, pp. 192 ff. 

4 It is also possible to point out that though a series may be infinite such 
as the number 1/2 ... 1/4 ... 1/8 .. . 1/16 . . . etc. the sum of them is a finite 
number (one); i.e., an infinite series is capable of summation. 
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any two movements, from making distinctions of past, future and 
present; we cannot even know whether a motion is swift or slow. 
Without the landmarks of the past etc. and in the absence of any 
rigid standard of measurement, movement will have no direction nor 
can the progress be measured. Distinctions of space and time are 
indispensable to motion, and these distinctions themselves are 
dependent on the commencement of motion. The Bergsonian view, 
consistently pressed, should lead to the real as non-conceptual, the 
utterly indescribable. The real is as little to be identified with time 
(duration or movement), which Bergson does, as with space. Without 
concepts, space, time and things would all collapse into an 
indistinguishable mass. 

Ill EXAMINATION OF THE ABHIDHARMIKA CATEGORIES 

The Madhyamika dialectic as a trenchant criticism of the Modal 
standpoint embodied in the Abhidharmika system devotes 
considerable attention to an examination of its categories—skandha, 
dhatu and ayatana—in their metaphysical and ethical bearings. 1 
The general conception of phenomenal existence and process 
(samskrta) is subjected to a penetrating analysis both in the 
Madhyamika Karikds and the Catuh Sataka 2 

The Elements (dharmas) are ultimate existences, and they are 
classified variously in the Abhidharma treatises. The skandha, dhatu, 
ayatana classification is the one most prevalent in the schools. There 
is no doubt that the analysis of an individual into a number of 
states without the residue of any soul or substance is as old as 
Buddhism itself, and must be attributed to the Buddha himself. 
References to the five skandhas and the six ayatanas and dhatus 
are too persistent and universal a feature of the Nikayas and other 
older Pali Canons to be ignored as later accretions. Invariably this 
is done to show that these are not atman, nor is there any atman 
apart from these, and that the attachment to the atman is ignorance. 
The classification of existences into skandha, ayatana etc. (groups or 
collocations) may be termed subjective, as the interest is predominantly 
in sentient experience, in the individual and his components. An 
objective classification irrespective of these moulds of thought came 
to be formulated in the schools. The Sthaviravadins and the Sarvasti- 

1 MK. Chaps. II-XVII: CS XIII. 

* MK. VII (Samskrta Pariksa): . XV. 
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vadins 1 made their own lists, and this process continued for centuries, 
the numbers in the total and in the sub-classes varying from time to 
time. 2 The Abhidharma-koia of Vasubandhu represents the final 
form of the Sarvastivada doctrines, while his contemporary Buddha- 
ghosa's Visuddhimagga can be taken as the final form of the 
Theravada. 

The details of the Abhidharmika systems are of mere historical 
interest now. But it was and still remains one of the most comprehensive 
and systematic attempts made to explain things from the modal 
standpoint by a conscious rejection of an underlying substantial 
unity in things. Criticism of the Abhidharma system shows the 
untenability of every species of the modal view. 

1. The Ayatanas 

The ayatana classification is taken up in Chapter III of the 
Madhyamika Karikas for criticism. Ayatana is the sense-organ which 
functions as the door (aya, dvara) for the ingress of sensations 
consequent on contact with the respective sense-data. 

There are six sense-organs: five external—eye, ear, touch, taste 
and smell—and one internal, mind, on the one side; they are 
confronted on the other by the sense-data—rupa etc. 3 The coming 
together of these two engenders the resultant visual and other 
cognitions. The general formula is that the eye (caksuh) sees colour 
(rupa) and the ear hears sound etc. The function of the sense-organs 
can be taken as that of an active agent, that which sees (pasyatiti 
dar£anam caksuh), or as an instrument of vision—that by which 
things are seen (pa£yaty aneneti karanasadhanam). 4 In either case 
the intention is to provide an account of the cognitive process without 
having to suppose an immutable substrate (atman) underlying the 
states. 

1 'Sarva' does not mean that they accepted the reality of everything, but 
only of the elements variously understood in the Buddhist scriptures; sarvaiii 
sarvam iti brahmana yavad eva panca skandhah, dvada^ayatanani, astada&ad- 
hatava iti. Quoted in TSP, p. 11. BCAP. p. 375. The peculiar feature of the 
Sarvastivada was its belief in the reality (astitva) of a thing in the three times 
or phases of being (adhva). 

* For a comparative list of the number of categories admitted by Theravada, 
Sarvastivada (Vaibhasika) and the Yogacara reference may be made to Mc¬ 
Govern's Manual of Buddhism Vol. I, pp. 81 ff (Cosmic analysis); Rosenberg's 
Die Probleme der buddhist. Phil. pp. 120 ff. 

3 MK. Ill, 1. < MKV. p. 117. 
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The eye does not see itself, and without self-perception how can 
it perceive others? 'Seeing oneself would mean the untenable bifurca¬ 
tion of an entity into the ‘seer’ and the 'seen'. 1 It may be urged that 
the eye need not see itself to see objects, as fire burns the wood without 
burning itself. But this is subject to the difficulties considered with 
regard to motion. What is seen cannot be that which is already seen 
or that which is unseen; and there is no third class of objects as the 
'being seen'. Likewise, the question may be raised about the seer: 
Who sees? Not the seer, (for this would mean two activities etc.), nor 
the non-seer, (this is a flat contradiction) and there is no third 
alternative. 2 As there is no activity called seeing, how can there be 
a seer, and a fortiori the non-seer cannot see. 3 

The instrument-view of the eye and other sense-organs does not 
fare much better. An instrument implies an agent (karta) who 
operates the instrument, one who sees by means of the eye etc. But an 
agent is untenable, as he cannot be conceived as seeing himself with 
the eye as his instrument, and without this self-perception how can 
he perceive others; nor can he be conceived as perceiving others 
without perceiving himself because of considerations already urged. 4 
A further general difficulty is that the seer (drasfa) is not intelligible 
as identical with or different from the activity of seeing. And without 
the agent there can be no seeing or the object seen. 5 The considerations 
urged in the case of the eye apply with equal force to the other 
sense-organs. 6 

Advocating as he does a theory of elements (dharmamatram), 
discrete and momentary, emerging and subsiding without any 
activity or agent, the Vaibhasika might welcome the above Madhya- 
mika criticism of the agent and the activity as falling in line with his 
own standpoint. Perception on this view would not be the seeing of 
an object by the percipient, there being no activity (nirvyapara- 
dharmamatram), but the momentary emergence into being of a 
moment called conventionally the eye simultaneous with that of 
another moment—the sense-datum of colour (rupa) followed by 
another moment—the visual consciousness (caksurvijnanam). But 
without the activity exerted by a thing, the Madhyamika cogently 

1 MK. Ill, 2. a MKV. pp. 114-5. 

3 MK. Ill, 4-5. * MKV. p. 117. 

6 tiraskrtya drasta nasty atiraskrtya ca dar£anam; drastavyaih darSanaiii 
caiva drastary asati te kutah MK. Ill, 6. 

• MK. ill, 9. 
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urges, there cannot be the emergence of the discrete moments even; 
they would be utterly inefficient and unreal like the sky-lotus 
(kriya-rahitatvat khapuspavat). 

If we confine ourselves to the phenomenal point of view, if we 
propose merely to give a transcription of what obtains in everyday 
experience, we must accept, besides the states or moments, the 
activity and the agent. From the noumenal point of view of the 
Unconditioned truth, the moments too are as unreal as the activity 
which the earlier Buddhism rightly rejects. 1 The correct Madhyamika 
standpoint is that the modes by themselves cannot offer an adequate 
explanation of phenomena. Substance too must be accepted. Both, 
however, are of empirical validity only (sarhvrta). 

2. Skandha classification examined 

If the ayatana classification is on the basis of sense-data and 
sense-organs and therefore predominantly epistemological, the 
skandha (group) classification is from the point of view of the deriva¬ 
tion of things. In the former, the cognitive attitude dominates; in 
the latter the causal. The skandha-classification is objective and 
ontological. The Abhidharmikas conceive existence as divisible into 
five aggregates—rupa, vijnana, vedana, samjna and samskara—the 
first comprising matter and the rest mind and mental phenomena. 
As in the ayatana division, here too the intention is to explain all 
phenomena without the substance (soul)—the corner-stone of all 
Buddhism. 

A distinction is made between primary and secondary phenomena, 
the original and the derivatives. Rupa (matter) is divided into bhuta 
(mahabhuta) primary matter, and bhautika, empirical objects of 
sense. Likewise, vijnana or citta is pure consciousness or mind par 
excellence and the others, vedana (feelings) etc. are mentals—caitta 
or cetasika. A system which refused to admit any self-becoming or 
transformation of a substantial (potential) being into temporal modes 

1 In an illuminating passage Candraklrti puts the issue in the proper light: 

ye tu manyante: nirvyaparam hidarh dharmamatram utpadyamanam 
utpadyata iti, naiva kirii cit ka^cid visayarii pa^yati, kriyaya abhavat; tasmad 
darSanaiii na pa&yatiti siddham etat prasadhyata iti. atrocyate. yadi kriya 
vyavah&r&ngabhuta na syat, tada dharmamatram api na syat. kriya vira- 
hitatvat khapuspavad iti. kutah kriyarahitam dharmamatrarfi bhavisyati. 
tasm&d yadi vyavaharasatyam dharmamatravat kriydpy abhyupagamyatdm\ 
atha tattvacintd tadfi kriyavad dharmamdtram api nastiti bhavatabhyupagamyaidm. 
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has perforce to explain the causal nexus as mere arrangement or 
external grouping of the discrete elements. The grouping itself is not 
an inherent organic feature of the elements, being a superimposition 
on them. 

Nagarjuna’s criticism of this doctrine, which must have been 
inadequately developed at that time, is that the division into 
primary and secondary phenomena is untenable; and secondly, 
the causal principle which is at the basis of this classification is 
unintelligible. 

There is no secondary matter apart from the primary causes thereof. 
If so, it would be adventitious (ahetukam), baseless; and there is no 
phenomenon that is without cause. 1 Nor is the primary matter 
conceivable without the secondary. For in that case there would be 
a cause which does not issue forth into the effect; it would be no cause 
at all. 2 The original and the derivative are not intelligible either as 
related or unrelated to each other. 3 

The effect cannot be understood as similar to (identical with) the 
cause. 4 For, propositions true of the one are not true of the other and 
vice versa. The secondary matter (or the objects of sense) are 
perceivable and are of a sizable magnitude; they serve various 
empirical uses. The primary matter is imperceptible and serves no 
utility. The identity of causes and effect cannot thus be 
countenanced. 5 We cannot, however, accept the other alternative of 
an ultimate difference between the two, as this would cut at the very 
root,of the causal relation. 6 

Mutatis mutandis these considerations apply with equal force to 
the other groups—vijnana, vedana, samjna and samskara. 7 

3. Examination of the Dhdtus 

The Dhatus or Bases, according to the Canons, are six. These are 

1 MK. IV, 2. 

* MK. IV, 3. 

* rupe satyeva rupasya karanaih nopapadyate; 
rupe’satyeva rupasya karanaih nopapadyate. MK. IV, 4. 

4 na karanasya sadr&aih karyam ity upapadyate; 

na karanasyasadr&aih karyam ity upapadyate. MK. IV, 6. 

6 MKV. p. 126. 

* For a detailed examination of the causal relation reference may be made to 
the previous section of this chapter. 

7 MK. IV, 7. 
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—earth, water, fire, air, akaia (ether) and consciousness. 1 The later 
and more well-known dhatu classification is the one into eighteen 
elements. This is a modification of the ayatana classification (six 
sense-organs and sense-data) with the respective consciousness 
(visual consciousness etc.) added; it does not imply any new principle 
of division. 2 The six-dhatu classification is an attempt exhaustively 
to enumerate and define the ultimate components of existence. In 
the well-known text of the Pitaputra Samdgama Sutra* it is stated 
that the human being (purusa pudgalah) is composed of six basic 
components (sa<J-dhatuh), implying that man (his physical and 
conscious part) is analysable without residue into these six elements. 
The differentia of each element (asadharana dharma-dharanad 
dhatuh) is also given. This line of thought is interesting, as it throws 
light on the nature of the relation between a thing (laksya) and its 
specific property (laksana). Nagarjuna indeed makes it a theme for 
his critique of the doctrine of definition or substance-attribute 
relation. 

Dhatus are Radical elements or Surds; they are the irreducible 
stuff of which phenomenal (samskrta) things are composed. Two 
notions are involved in this conception: the fixing up of the number 
and nature of the components, and second the way in which these 
components are compounded to form things of the phenomenal 
sphere (samskrta). The first is examined here and the second in the 
subsequent section. 

A basic element, to be distinguished from another, must possess 
a specific character—the differentia or definition which separates it 
from others. The Buddhists do give us the differentia of these elements, 
e.g., non-obstruction of aka£a (Space), hardness of earth, cohesion 

1 In the Dhdtuvibhanga (p. 82 P.T.S. Edn.) it is stated that there are six 
dhatus viz. cha dhatuyo: pathavi dhatu, apodhatu, tejodhatu, v§.yodh§,tu, 
5 kasadhatu, viiinanadhatu. See also Majjh. N, III, pp. 237-47. 

2 This classification is useful in dividing the universe into three planes of 
existence (traidh 5 .tuka) according to the types of consciousness and objects 
experienced in them—(Kamadh5tu, Rupadhatu and Arupadh 5 .tu. “All these 
varieties of consciousness exist only in the ordinary plane of existence (k 5 ,mad- 
h&tu). In higher worlds (rupa-dh 5 tu), sense-consciousness gradually disappears; 
in the immaterial worlds (arupadhatu), only non-sensuous consciousness is 
left. A division of consciousness into various kinds is thus made necessary for 
the composition of formulas of elements corresponding to the denizens of 
various worlds." Central Conception , p. 10. 

2 §a<J dh 5 ,tur ayaih, maharaja, purusa-pudgala iti, MKV. p. 129. The passage 
is cited in full in §S. (pp. 244 ff) and BCAP. (pp. 508 ff.). 
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(sneha) of water etc. Is there any distinction between the definitum 
(aka£a, prthvl, etc.) and its differentia 1 (anavrtih, kathinyam etc.)? 
If there is not, we cannot define the dhatus, nor distinguish one from 
the other. Once a distinction is accepted, we may further ask whether 
the definitum (laksya) is prior to the defining characteristic or not. 
If the laksya, (e.g. akasa) could exist without its specific property, 
then it would be non-descript in itself; and a non-descript entity is 
a non-entity; such a thing is not an object of experience. 2 If there is 
no characteristic entity, to what will an attribute or definition apply? 3 

Moreover, the differentia (laksana) cannot be predicated of a 
determinate (salaksana) or non-determinate entity (alaksana). The 
latter is a contradiction: how can the non-determinate be ascribed a 
determination? If the first, as the subject is already determinate, 
what further function would be served by ascribing to it this deter¬ 
mination? Even after this determination is predicated, a second or a 
third may have to be applied; and this would lead to a regress ad 
infinitum ; there is no third alternative of an entity which is both 
determinate and indeterminate or neither of them. 4 

Differentia being thus not predicable, the subject-term too is 
unavailable. And without the subject of predication, there can be no 
differentia as such. There is no positive entity which is without the 
subject-predicate relation. 6 

It might be urged that these objections militate against the 
existence of a positive entity (bhava). But akasa need not be conceived 
as a^positive existence. In fact, according to some of the Buddhist 
schools, it is the absence (abhava) of obstruction. The conception of 
akaia as a negative fact is not tenable; for, a negative fact is but the 
negation—change, destruction or absence—of a positive entity; 
and if the latter is not available, the former is so too: abhava is 
relative to bhava. 6 

1 The Buddhists may say that the differentia is the thing and not that the 
thing has the differentia, the use of such expressions as “The pitcher has colour” 
etc. being conventional. For a critique of this position see Candraklrti MKV. 
pp. 66-9. 

8 MK. V, 1. 8 MK. V, 2. 

* MK. V, 3 ff. MKV. p. 131. 

6 tasman na vidyate laksyaih laksanaih naiva vidyate; 

laksya-laksana-nirmukto naiva bhavo’pi vidyate. MK. V, 5. 

6 MKV. p. 132. yad akaiaiii bhavo na bhavati, tadS bhavasyji sattve 
kasyabhavah kalpyatam. vaksyati hi: bhavasya ced aprasiddhir abhavo naiva 
siddhyati; bhavasya hy anyathabhavam abhavaih bruvate janah. 
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Similar considerations apply to the other dhatus, pj*thvi (earth), 
Consciousness etc. They do not have a svabhava—an immutable 
absolute (unconditioned) nature of their own. Without svabhava, 
when there is nothing as itself, how can there be an other; for an 
other is but the svabhava of the different. 1 Those that have recourse 
to such dogmatic speculations with regard to the real, conceiving it 
as positive, negative, as substance or mode, as prthvi, vijnana etc., 
miss the essence of Buddha's teaching. 2 

Nagarjuna severely castigates them for their obtuseness: ‘Those 
that affirm the existence of things or deny their existence (the men of 
little wisdom), they do not perceive the ultimate truth that is the be¬ 
nign cessation (of the world)." 3 The Lord has clearly declared that one 
should not get into the muddle of the 'Is' or ‘Not-is' views—that is the 
way of samsara, and one does not thereby attain freedom from pain. 4 * 

4. Criticism of the Samskrta and the Pratitya-Samutpada 

The ultimate elements of existence (the dharmas), like the letters 
of the alphabet, have been determined and enumerated. We have to 
explain the modes of their combination to make phenomena (samskrta 
dharma), to form words and sentences to continue the analogy of the 
alphabet. The question is about the dynamics of the world, the way 
in which things arise and subside. The Lord is reported to have said: 
“Three are the phenomenalising characteristics (samskrtalaksanani) 
of all phenomena (samskrta): of the samskrta there is the origin 
(utpada), cessation (vyaya) and change of state (sthityanyathatvam)." 6 

1 See MKV. pp. 262-6 ff. 

2 Commenting on the verse: svabhavam parabhavam ca bhavarii cabhavam 

eva ca; 

ye paSyanti na pa^yanti te tattvam buddhaSasane. MK. XV, 6. 

Candraklrti says: ye hi tathagata-pravacanaviparlta-vyakhyanabhimani- 
taya, prthivyah kathinyam svabhavah, vedanaya visayanubhavah, vijiianasya 
visayaprativijriaptih svabhava ity evarii svabhavarii varnayanti; anyad 
vijrianam anyad rupam anyaiva ca vedanety evarii parabhavarii varnayanti, 
vartmanavasthanarii ca vijnanadikarh bha vat vena ye varnayanti, vijnana- 
dikam eva catitatam ayannabhavam iti, na te parama-gambhlrasya prati- 
tyasamutpadasya tattvarii varnayanti. MKV. p. 267. 

8 astitvarh ye tu pa6yanti nastitvarh calpabuddhyah; 

bhavanarii te na pa§yanti drastavyopa^amam Sivam. MK. V, 8. 

4 MK. XV, 7 & MKV. p. 269. 

8 AKV. p. 171. Sutre : trinimani, bhiksavah, saihskrtasyasarfiskrtalaksa- 

£ 5 ni. katamani trfni. sariiskrtasya, bhiksavah, utpado ; pi prajriayate; vyayo'pi 
prajfiayate; sthityanyathatvam api. Ang. N. I, p. 152— III. 47—Also quoted in 
MKV. p. 145; CSV. p. 232. 
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This formula, which has all the ring of being an uncontested declara¬ 
tion of the Buddha, has been variously elaborated in the schools. 
There was unanimity of agreement that the formula denied the 
existence of substance—an immutable substance behind the changing 
states. The schools, however, differed considerably with regard to the 
positive interpretation, with regard to the number and nature of the 
elements and the manner of their interaction. It is neither possible 
nor even profitable to ascertain against which particular formulation 
of the theory of Elements is the Madhyamika criticism directed. 1 
Possibly, it is against the Vaibhasika; more probably, it is against 
the Sautrantika. The essence of the doctrine is that there are ultimate, 
durationless, incomparable entities which flash into existence for a 
moment and as quickly subside into non-existence. The flow of these 
entities in a defiled way (sasrava dharinas) is conditioned by avidya 
(satkaya-drsfi) and its satellites, the samskaras. All things (physical 
and psychical) are rigidly subject to the operation of the causal law 
which determines their origin and subsidence. All things are anitya 
(impermanent, momentary) anatman (unsubstantial modes) duhkha 
(restless). Impermanence is understood as the origination, continuance 
for a moment, and then the cessation of things. 

The Madhyamika criticism is that each one of these three 
characteristics is not a complete definition of the samskrta. For, then 
we shall have the anomaly of the origination of a thing which has no 
duration or destruction, of something that endures but has no origina¬ 
tion or decay, or of a thing that dies but which was not born at all. 2 
To escape this predicament, it might be held that all these three 
together (trilaksani) characterise the phenomenal. But the three 
functions—origination, duration and cessation—cannot apply to a 
thing simultaneously (yugapad) nor successively (kramaSah). It is 
manifestly impossible for these three functions to work on a thing at 
once, for they are opposed to each other in their nature. 3 Nor do they 
successively operate on a thing; for this would mean that at the time 
of origination, the thing is permanent and only later it ceases to be 
and vice versa. 

1 A criticism of the samskrta is found in MK. Chap. VII (Samskrta Pariksd ); 
C§. XV. 

2 utpadadyas trayo vyasta nalam laksana-karmani; 
saihskrtasya samastah syur ekatra katham ekada. 

MK. VII, 2. MKV. p. 146. 

* utpada-sthitibhanganam yugapan nasti sambhavah; 
krama&ah sambhavo nasti sambhavo vidyate kada. Cfi. XV, n. 
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As the definition of the samskrta should apply universally to all 
compounded things, it is pertinent to ask whether it applies to each 
one of the three characteristics, for they are also things and must 
satisfy the definition of the samskrta. 1 Does origination, like other 
entities and forces, originate, endure and cease? If it does not, there 
would be certain things which are unwarranted exceptions to the 
universal maxim, which thereby loses its compelling character as 
invariably true of all phenomena. If it does, this would lead to origina¬ 
tion of origination and that to another ad infinitum. Some schools 
(as the Sammitiyas) did accept origination of origination too, and it is 
difficult to see how they escaped a regress. Possibly, they held that 
origination originates itself in the sense of self-origination, very much 
like a lamp illuminating itself and others. 2 Self-illumination is not to 
be taken as that of an entity being both subject and object at once. 

A more serious difficulty about this notion of the samskrta is: how 
are we to conceive origination, duration and cessation. Does the thing 
which is already present in its natural form come into being or that 
which was non-existent originate? 3 * When a thing already exists and 
is in the form which is natural to it, why and how would it come into 
being again? And if it does not exist, how does it originate at all? 
When there is no entity before and after, there is no 'it' which comes 
into being. There is no subject of which we could predicate that ‘it* 
has come into being; there is just origination, but it cannot be 
predicated of anything. The difficulty is not one concerning the correct 
verbal formulation. It is fundamental to any momentary or modal 
view of things. If whatever exists is just that moment, nothing 
before or after, how can 'it 7 be said to originate, endure or cease. 
We might analyse a thing away into finer, subtler moments; but each 
moment would be a discrete self-contained entity, and there is no 

1 It appears from the Madhyamika criticism (MKV. pp. 545 if) and from 
AKV. pp. 174 if. that the Vaibhasikas held that origination, decay, duration 
and change—all the four forces—operate on a thing at once: yato jati-jara- 
sthity-anityatakhyani catvari sarhskrtalaksanany utpadyamanasya bhavasya 
bahyadhyatmikasya va ekasminneva ksane bhavantlti Abhidharma-pathah. 
The momentary cannot be accepted; because it cannot decay, being unitary; 
if it has an end, it must have a beginning and middle and so nothing is really 
momentary; and the entire structure built upon the momentary must also 
collapse. MKV. pp. 546-7. cf. MK. VII, 4 ff. C§. XV, 12. 

* Nag&rjuna subjects the notion and the example (lamp) to a searching 
analysis in his Madhyamika Kdrikds VII, 8 if. & VV. 34 ff. 

3 sataS ca tavad utpattir asatai ca na yujyate; 

na sataS casata£ ceti purvam evopapaditam. MK. VII, 20. 
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movement or change of it into another or different state. Each 
distinguishable state is an entity, and nothing can be predicated of 
‘it’. In fact there is no ‘it’—the thing—which changes or moves from 
one state to another; the states are all the real; they cannot even be 
compared with each other; they are so discrete and disconnected 
that no relation can obtain between them. This is the insuperable 
difficulty which Nagarjuna brings home to the Vaibhasika in various 
ways by asking what originates—not that which is already present, 
not that which is not existent and there is no third which is neither 
the one nor the other; 1 what endures and what changes are also 
equally inexplicable. 2 Cessation cannot be understood as self- 
annihilation or as destruction caused by forces other to it or both or 
neither. 3 

Both Nagarjuna and Aryadeva come to the conclusion, as a result 
of their criticism of the samskrta, that origination, duration and 
cessation are inexplicable like maya (illusion) the dream-object and 
the fairy-castle. 4 The samskrta being thus untenable, the asamskrta 
too is unavailable; for one is relative to the other. 5 

The Abhidharmika might complain that the Madhyamika, by his 
carping criticism of the origination etc. of the samskrta things, has 
effectively reduced to nullity Buddha’s key-doctrine, Pratitya 
Samutpada. The Madhyamika retorts by adverting to the obtuseness 
of the Vaibhasika who misses the real essence of the Master’s teaching. 
“In declaring that ‘this is dependent on that' the Revered Tathagata 
has clearly said that there is nothing in itself—everything is relative. 6 
—“whatever originates dependent (on others) is nothing by itself.’’ 

“An entity existing by itself in its own nature retains the state and 
form natural to itself. Being already present, it does not depend on 
any other. It does not come into being. Consequently, the view that 
things have a fixed nature of their own militates against their 

1 yadi kascid anutparmo bhavah samvidyate kvacid; 
utpadyeta sa kirn tasmin bhava utpadyate'sati. MK. VII, 17. 

yadi ka§cid anutpanna utpadat purvam ghato nama kvacit samvidyate 
sa utpattikriyarii prat!tyotpadyeta; na caivam kaScid utpadat purvaiii kvacid 
asti. tasmin nasati ghate kim utpadyate. MKV. p. 161. 

2 MK. VII, 22 ff. 

2 MK. VII 32. 

4 MK. VII, 34; CS. XIII, 25, 

8 utpada-sthiti-bhanganam asiddher nasti sarhskrtam; 

saihskrtasyaprasiddhau ca katharh setsyaty asaibskrtam. MK. VII, 33. 

MKV. p. 159. 
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dependent origination. It is thus you, who uphold the doctrine of 
rigid nature of entities (sasvabhavata), that contradict the Pratitya 
Samutpada. And in consequence thereof the entire Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy is vitiated. The scripture says that whosoever perceives the 
real nature of Pratitya Samutpada perceives the Dharma; and 
whosoever perceives the Dharma perceives the Buddha/' 1 
Pratitya samutpada is not the temporal sequence of the origin 
and subsidence of momentary entities but their mutual dependence, 
their lack of thinghood or reality. It is thus equated with the un¬ 
reality of things (nihsvabhavatva or Sunyata). This is the revolution 
in Buddhist thought initiated by the Madhyamika. 


IV THE ATMA DOCTRINE EXAMINED 

The substance-view of Reality (atmadrsti) is equally beset with 
insuperable difficulties as the modal view of Buddhists. All the 
Brahmanical systems, as already pointed out, conceive reality on the 
pattern of an inner core or soul which perdures without change and 
to which the changing states are attached in a more or less loose 
manner. A full critique of the atmavada will, besides laying bare the 
basic assumptions underlying the generic form of the doctrine, have 
to concern itself with some specific formulations of it. The successive 
application of the dialectic by the Madhyamika teachers unmistakably 
shows this. 2 The atman is part of the larger problem of the conception 
of the Real as static being. 3 Nagarjuna's successors, Aryadeva and 
others, pay considerable attention to the Vaibhasika and VaiSesika 
categaries of the asamskrta and the nitya respectively. 4 A criticism 
of the atman thus leads us, on the one hand, to the more generic 
question of the permanent Being (nitya) in general and to the specific 
formulations of the atma-conception on the other. 

The Immutables, as conceived by various philosophical systems, 
fall into four well-defined groups: Space (aka£a and dik), Time (kala), 

1 MKV. p. 160. 

8 Cf. C§, X for a criticism of the atman, especially of the Sariikhya conception. 
Candrakirti criticises the Nyaya-Vaisesika conception too; Santideva does 
likewise (BCA. IX, 66 ff): The TS. examines in detail the Samkhya, Nyaya, 
Mimarhsa, Jaina and Vatisputrly§. conceptions, pp. 75-130. 

3 nitya-Sabdasya svabh&va-satya-s&ra-vastu-dravya-pary&yatvat. CSV. 
P- 32 - 

4 CS IV and XI. 
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Atom (paramanu) and the Soul (atman). The first two (<Lka6a and 
kala) provide the two ubiquitous recepta in which finite things exist 
and change; themselves unchanging, they make motion and modifica¬ 
tion possible. The atom (paramanu) is the ultimate constituent of 
matter, and the atman is the spirit which is the subject of experience. 

1. The permanent is conceived as that being which has no cause; 
it never was not. 1 In the case of Space and Time it may further be 
said that they do not give rise to any effect or modification. Such 
things are, however, thought to exist and affect the course of things. 
The general criticism is that there is no entity which is by itself, 
uncaused. All things play a part in the engendering of entities; we 
cannot conceive of an entity which is not related as cause or effect 
to the other entities. Anything that is outside this relation altogether 
is non-existent. “Nowhere is there the existence of anything that is 
not dependent (related to other things) any time. The permanent does 
not thus exist anywhere.” 2 

It is shown by a searching analysis of causation 3 which has become 
classic that the permanent cannot effect anything; it is not efficient 
simultaneously or successively. If the permanent precipitates all its 
effects in the first moment but continues to exist after that, it would 
give rise to the same effects in the subsequent moments ad infinitum. 
If it does not, then it really possesses two natures—efficiency 
(samarthya) in the first moment and non-efficiency (asamarthya) in 
the subsequent moments of its existence with regard to the same 
effect. The Buddhist invokes the dictum—‘that is not one which is 
invested with conflicting characteristics.' 4 The same result is reached 
on the other alternative too. If the permanent is efficient only 
successively, then in the moment when it is producing A, it is not 
efficient with regard to B (the successive effect); if it were so, why 

1 Cf. The Vaiiesika Sutras (IV, i, 1 & 4): sad, akaranavan nityam. anityam 
iti ca vi£esatah pratisedhabhavah. 

2 apratityastita nasti kadacit kasyacit kvacit; 

na kadacit kvacit ka&cid vidyate tena 6a£vatah. 

CS. IX, ’2; MK. XXIV, 19. 

8 arthakriyakaritvaih hi kramakramabhyaiii vyaptaih; tau hi kramSkramau 
sthirad vyavartamanau, arthakriyakaritvam api vyavartayatah . . . etc. 
This sustained argument is stated in Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical 
treatises. Cf. Ksanabhangasiddhi (Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts). TS. pp. 131 ff. 
Dr. S. K. Mookerjee’s Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux gives a brilliant 
exposition of momentariness (flux). 

4 yo viruddha-dharmadhyasavan nasavekah. 
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could it not produce that too then; it has no need to wait for anything 
else, being itself sufficient to produce the effect B then and there, 
(samarthasya ksepayogat). Only in the succeeding moments does it 
produce B, C, D, etc. And as it is the same permanent entity that 
continues in the first and subsequent moments, it is at once efficient 
and non-efficient with regard to B, C, D, etc., in the first and other 
moments. It is a manifest contradiction to hold that one and the same 
entity can have two conflicting natures. The position is not much 
bettered by the consideration that the permanent is helped out by the 
presence of the auxiliaries that co-operate with it to bring about the 
result. The mere inoperative presence of the entities cannot mean 
anything to the cause; it must itself change and abandon its rigidity 
before it can produce anything. Aryadeva states this pointedly when 
he urges: “The cause must undergo modification before it can be the 
cause of an other; and that is not permanent which is subject to 
modification.” 1 If it be said that which is subject to modification is 
impermanent and the permanent is not so subject, it might be urged 
that as the impermanent alone is seen actually to exist, the permanent 
may well be equated with the non-existent. 2 

The basic difficulty is that the permanent is so disparate in nature 
from the changing events that it cannot in any conceivable way be 
related to them. The Advaita Vedanta which takes the real to be 
Pure Being, immutable and uniform in nature, has perforce to deny 
the reality of becoming; substance appears to change but does not 
really do so; its position is so unique that it is unrelated to phenomena. 
Logically pressed, the permanent has to be taken as the absolute, 
and nothing can be predicated of it. 

2. Space and Time are, even from the empirical point of view 
unsubstantial things. 3 They are admittedly not objects of perception 
like the everyday things such as chair, table etc. They appear to be 
existences owing to our inveterate tendency to objectify concepts 
and words. It is difficult to ascertain the nature of their existence or 
the mode of their influence on things. 

Space is usually conceived as an all-pervasive entity—(positive or 
negative) which provides room for the existence of limited objects 

1 k&ranaih vikrtim gacchaj j&yate’nyasya karanam; 
vikrtir jayate yasya §a§vatam iti tan na hi. C§. IX, 9. 

* anityarh lqtakarti drstva SaSvato'krtako yadi; 
krtakasyastitam drstva nasti tenastu &a£vatah. C§. IX, 4. 

1 C§. IX, 5. 
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that occupy space. From its all-pervasiveness (vibhutva) and lack 
of parts (apradeSatva) it is assumed that space is eternal and 
immutable. 1 But space too must have parts; for when the table 
exists in space, it does not cover the whole space; as in that case other 
things cannot exist at all anywhere; and there is no other space which 
is free and unoccupied. To avoid this, if it be said that the table exists 
not in all space but in that part of space where it does actually exist, 
leaving room for the other objects to exist elsewhere, it is clearly 
implied that space too has parts, 2 like objects. For, do not we speak 
of this part of space and that part of space, ‘here’, 'there', 'elsewhere' 
etc. Space too has distinctions and parts. That which has parts is 
composite; and the composite is conditioned by causes; it is 
impermanent as having been brought into being. 

To escape this predicament, if it were held that space is an a priori 
form of our mind without any objective status, it would be accepting 
the Madhyamika standpoint that things are mere subjective forms 
(vikalpa). A critical school of Buddhism, the Sautrantikas—who 
might be considered with good reason as the precursors of the 
Madhyamika—did hold that Space, Time and Nirvana were mere 
forms of thought or words of common usage. 8 

3. 3 Time is thought to be a factor in the modification of things; it is 
taken as engendering the origination and cessation of the world as a 
whole and of the particular entities within it. It is a common expres¬ 
sion to say that everything depends on the opportune time or 
moment. Time is further taken to be all-pervasive and eternal, as all 
empirical things without exception are subject to time. 

There are solid reasons why Time cannot be a cause. As it is 
invariable and uniform, the sprout etc. which are thought to be caused 
by it, will always be in a state of production; a variable impermanent 
(kadacitkatva) factor alone can account for the production of the 
sprout sometimes only and not at other times. If time too is conceived 
to be variable, it would be non-existent at times, or be impermanent 
like the seed. And for this, it would have to be dependent on condi¬ 
tions on the occurrence of which it would happen and without which 
it would not. 

1 Cf. VaUesika Sutras (II, 1, 29), dravyatvanityatve vayuna vyakhyate. 

2 prade&ini na sarvasmin pradeSo nama vartate; 

tasmat suvyaktam anyo'pi prade^o’sti prade^ini. C§. IX, 6. 

8 uktaiii ca bhagavata paficemani, bhiksavo, nama-matrarh pratijnam&traih 
vyavah&ra-matraiii samvrtimatrarh: tad y athat Ito' dh vanagato' dhv&ka&o 
nirvanaiti pudgalaS ceti. Quoted in C§V. pp. 59-60; MKV. p. 389. 
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A cause must lead to some result (phala), for it is inconceivable that 
there should be a cause that does not produce anything. If time were 
a cause, it would itself be modified into effect. A cause further cannot 
produce the effect without itself being transformed and ceasing to be. 
The seed perishes in giving rise to the sprout. Time too would be 
subject to this consideration. That of which the permanent is presumed 
to be the cause is really uncaused or produced at random (abhutva 
jayate); for the cause (kala) does not do anything to it. Such an 
entity does not stand in need of any cause, and Time has thus no 
hand in its production. 1 Further, why should not an effect produced 
by Time, which is eternal, be itself eternal? For, disparity between 
cause and effect is not proper. 2 

The above arguments prove that Time as a permanent unchanging 
entity cannot be a cause. Its unreality even as an existent is brought 
home to us by the examination of this concept by Nagarjuna. The 
divisions of Time into the Past, Present and Future are vital to its 
conception. The Present and the Future are what they are in relation 
to the Past; they should therefore exist in the past, for they are 
dependent on it. 3 If so, they too would be included in the past, or the 
latter would be indistinguishable from the present and the future. 
If, to avoid this, it were held that the present and the future do not 
exist in the past, relative to what are they the present and the future? 4 5 
A non-relative present or future is not possible; and without distinc¬ 
tions, time too is unavailable. 6 The same arguments may be urged, 
mutatis mutandis , with regard to the existence of the past or the 
present in the present and the future etc. 6 

The existence of time apart from things, an empty time, is not 
tenable; for, no such entity is apprehended apart from the momentary 
entities. 7 Time might be thought to exist in relation to things that 

1 CS. IX, 10. 

2 utpannah SaSvatad bhavat katham aSaSvato bhavct; 
vailaksanyaiii dvayor hetuphalayor jatu nesyate. C§. IX, 11. 

8 praty utpanno’nagataS ca yady atitam apeksya hi; 

pratyutpanno’nagatas ca kalo'tite bhavisyatah. MK. XIXI; CS. XI, 1. 

4 pratyutpanno’nagatas ca na stas tatra punar yadi; 
pratyutpanno’nagataS ca syataih katham apeksya tam. MK. XIIX, 2. 

5 anapeksya punah siddhir natltarfi vidyate tayoh; 
pratyutpanno’nagatas ca tasmat kalo na vidyate. MK. XIX, 3. 

• MK. XIX, 4. 

7 bh&vaih pratitya kalaS cet kalo bhavadrte kutali; 
na ca kaScana bhavo’sti kutah kilo bhavisyati. MK. XIX, 6. 
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change. But as changing things (bhava) have been shown to be 
untenable, the reality of Time too is not established. 

4. The atom plays an important part in the constitution of the 
world-picture in the Buddhist (Vaibhasika), Jaina and Vai£e§ika 
systems. The atom is arrived at by an extension, beyond phenomenon, 
of the argument that production of an effect is by the mechanical 
combination of parts. Matter is not infinitely divisible; there is a 
limit to the process of partition, and the ultimate limit of it is the atom 
(paramanu). We cannot stop with a perceptible object of the least 
magnitude; for, that is composite, as it is related to things which are 
themselves composite, e.g. the sense-organs which cognise it and the 
gross objects which are constituted by it. Every philosophical system 
wants to reach the super-sensuous unconditioned ground of things. 
We have thus the conception of ultimate bits of matter, partless, 
discrete and unrelated; these somehow combine to constitute the 
world. 

It is the Vaisesika conception of the atom that has come for 
criticism at the hands of the Madhyamika, 1 especially Aryadeva. 
His criticism brings out certain features not met with in other critics 
like Sankara or the Vijiianavada. 

To prevent the composite entity from becoming indistinguishable 
from the atom, we must accept that the atomic size of the atom is not 
communicable to its products (the composite); i.e., the parimantfalya 
parimana is not a cause. The atom then has two aspects; one is that 
aspect which is in contact with other atoms and which communicates 
its nature to the product, and second the incommunicable part which 
is thus no cause though present in the atom. The atom is thus dual 
in nature, i.e. is itself composite, and hence not permanent. 2 

The contact of one atom with another atom is not in its entirety 
(sarvatmana) lest the resultant dual atom should be of the same size 
as the single atom; and we have no observed example of contact of 
one entity with another in entirety. If partial contact were admitted, 
then the atom too would have parts; and what has parts is not 
permanent. 3 

1 CS. IX, 12 ff . . . BCA. pp. 502 ff, 516 ff; TS. pp. 185 ff. 

* hetuh kascana de&ah syad yasyahetuS ca ka^cana; 

sa tena jayate nana nana nityo na yujyate. CS. IX. 12. 

This criticism is not generally made. 

# CS. IX, 13, 14. CSV. p. 48. This is the usual argument against atomism met 
with in Buddhist and other works. Cf. Vasubandhu’s Vimiatihd , pp. 7-8. 
Sankara’s Bhdsya on the By. Sutras II, ii, 12. 
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Movement of the atom is also not conceivable. For, when a body 
moves, it moves forward to the new position by its front part, and 
abandons the previous position by its hind part. 1 The atom, ex 
hypothesi , has no such distinction of parts; it cannot then be a mover. 
If it has parts, it is not an atom; nor is it permanent. 

As the atom is without extremities or middle, it cannot be perceived 
even by a Yogin, and its existence is a matter of conjecture. 2 A 
perceived object has distinguishable parts, and what has no parts 
cannot be perceived. 

If the atom ceases when the effect emerges, as is the case with other 
causes, then it is not permanent. If it continues to exist unmodified, 
then there is no origination of a new entity. 3 

Contact, movement, perceivability and production etc. are notions 
exemplified and valid in the empirical sphere. To apply them in the 
case of atoms which are admittedly beyond the pale of experience is 
an illegitimate extension. Dialectical criticism lays bare the 
unwarranted application of the categories to the transcendent. 

5. Atman is the chief category of the permanent. In a restricted 
but more prevalent usage, it means the soul or spirit, the subject of 
experience; in a wider and more logical sense it is substance in 
general. There are two principal views of the Self (atman): one is the 
conception, in vogue with the Brahmanical systems, of a permanent 
and immutable entity identical amidst changing states and therefore 
different from them; the other is the Buddhistic conception of atman 
as a conventional name (prajnapti-sat) for a series of discrete 
momentary states (skandharupa), sensation and feeling, intellection 
and conation. There is nothing unitary or identical amidst the 
changing states, and nothing hidden beneath them as the atman. 
Like all existence, the mental states too are in a state of continual 
flux. The Buddhists coined a very unattractive word—‘pudgala*— 

1 grahanam purvabhagena pa£c&dbhagena varjanam; 

tad dvayarfi naiva yasyasti sa gantapi na jayate. CS. IX, 16. 
gamanabhimukha-dehyarthaiii de§asya purvah prade&ah plcjyate, pa&cad 
de$asya pa6catprade£a& ca tyajyate. tena gantur gantrtvam utpreksyate. 
anariiSatvad yasya paramanor agrimena pascimena cavayavena grahanaih 
varjanaih ca nasti sa na ganta. CSV. p. 51. This acute analysis of motion and 
its inapplicability to the atom is not, to my knowledge, met with anywhere. 

* adir na vidyate yasya yasya madhyaih na vidyate; 

vidyate na yasyantah so’vyaktah kena dr&yate. CS. IX, 18. 

8 nastah phalena yad dhetus tena hetur na §a£vatah; 

yasmihS ca vidyate hetuh phalarfi tasmin na vidyate. C§. IX, 18. 
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for the atman. Besides these two principal views, there is the inter¬ 
mediary standpoint not only of the Jainas, but of the Vatsiputriyas 
(Sammitlyas) within the Buddhist fold itself. They held that the 
atman or pudgala was a sort of quasi-permanent entity neither 
different from nor identical with the states like fire and fuel. 1 The 
Pudgalatmavada has been universally condemned as a heresy by the 
Buddhist schools, including the Madhyamika. 2 * 

If the atman were identical with the states (skandhalaksana), it 
would be subject to birth, decay and death. There would be as many 
selves (atman) as there are states. 8 Of each self it could be urged that 
it was non-existent before it was born and would cease to exist 
later. Further, it would have been produced without causes, each 
self being a discrete independent entity, having no relation with the 
previous. 4 * The full weight of this criticism is realised when we consider 
moral responsibility. As the former self has ceased to exist and a new 
one has emerged into existence, the deeds done by the previous also 
cease to exist; for, there is no longer that entity which performed 
them. If the later self were to experience the result of the acts of the 
previous self, it would be a clear case of gratuitous burdening of 
responsibility. All this is repugnant to the implications of the moral 
act and its consequences, as done and enjoyed by the same agent. 6 * 

This view of the states being the self really identifies the act with 
the agent, the feeling with the person who experiences the feeling. 

1 pudgalatmavadinas tu punaranta£cara-tlrthakah skandhebhyas tat- 
tvanyatvabhyam avacyam pudgalanamanam atmanam icchanti. BCAP. p. 455. 

Cf. also MKV. pp. 283-4: na caivam atma nitya-nitya-bhutah. tasya hi 
skandhebhyas tattvanyatvavaktavyavan nityatvenanityatvenapyavakta- 
vyata vyavasthapyate. AKV. (p. 700) says: yathendhanam upadayagnih 
prajnapyata iti. dravyasan pudgalah. nanyo ndnanya iti. svam upadanam 
upadaya prajhapyamanatvat. yo hi bhavo nanyo nananya iti svam upadaya 
prajnapyamanah sa dravyasams tad yatha/gnir iti Vatsiputriyabhiprayah. 

2 Nagarjuna examines the Vatsiputriya conception of the Pudgalatman in 
his Madhyamika Kdrikas IX (Purvapariksd) and the example of Fire-Fuel in 
the next chapter (X Agnindhana Pariksa). BCAP.—pp. 455-6. TS. pp. 125 ff. 

8 MA. VI, 127-8 (also quoted in MKV. p. 342). 

4 napy abhutva samudbhuto doso hy atra prasjyate; 

krtako va bhaved atma sambhuto v&py ahetukah. MK. XXVII, 12. 

6 tasya purvakasyatmanas tatra nastatvad iha canyasyaiva codpadanat 
purvakasyatmana ucchedah syat, tasmih& catmany ucchinne karman&m 
adatta-phalanam eva£raya-vicchedena vicchadat bhoktu& cabhavan na&a 
eva syat. atha purvakenatmana krtasya karmana uttarenatmanS phala- 

paribhogah parikalpyeta, tathapyanyena krtasya karmanah phalasyanyena 

upabhogah syat. MKV. p. 580. 
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Such identification is unwarranted and cannot account for experience. 
The feeling itself is not the feeler, a content is not the knowing of the 
content. The subject of experience has to be accepted as indispensable 
for the occurrence of any mental state. The Buddhists, as rigorous 
exponents of the modal view, eschew the atman and replace it 
completely by the states of feeling, sensation, conception and 
volition. Memory, recognition, moral responsibility and transmigra¬ 
tion are all attempted to be explained on this hypothesis of substance¬ 
less momentary states—(upadana-skandhas). It speaks not a little 
for the dialectical insight of Nagarjuna and his followers that they 
are acutely alive to the halting nature of the modal view (upadanam 
evatma). 

'The self is not the states that originate and cease; how can the 
experiencing subject (upadata) be identical with the experienced 
states (upadana)?” 1 His main criticism of the modal view is that it 
wrongly identifies the agent with the act, the subject and the object 
(ekatvam kartrkarmanoh). A multitude of qualities is not substance; 
a bundle of states is not the self. Bereft of unity, they fall asunder and 
make for disorder. The substance or self is the unifying factor which 
integrates several acts, making mental life continuous and coherent. 

The rejection of the Buddhist modal view of the atman by the 
Madhyamika does not of itself mean that he is committed to the 
opposite view of an identical and changeless self (substance) different 
from the states. As a keen dialectician, the Madhyamika is equally 
aware of the pitfalls of the substance-view of the atman. He rejects 
that too as a false view of the real. 

The conception of the atman is variously formulated by the 
different non-Buddhistic systems; but they all agree in considering 
it as eternal, and as existing apart from the states and as identical 
amidst change. 2 The main criticism of the Madhyamika is that if the 
atman were totally different from the states, it would be apprehended 
apart from them, as the table is perceived apart from the chair. It is 
not so perceived, 3 and hence it is merely thought to exist owing to 
transcendental thought-construction. The atman is the egoity 

1 na copadanam evatma vyeti tatsamudeti ca; 

kathaih hi namopadanam upadata bhavisyati. MK. XVII, 6. 

2 §.tma tfrthyaih kalpyate nityarupo’karta bhokta nirguno niskriya& ca; 
kaiticit kaihcid bhedam airitya tasya bhedarh y&ta prakriya tlrthikanam. 
MA. VI, 121 (as quoted in MKV. p. 344). 

2 anyah punar upadanad atma naivopapadyate; 
grhyeta hy anupadano yady anyo na ca grhyate. MK. XXVII, 7. 
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(ahamkara) reflected in the states, enjoying a semblance of 
independence, identity and permanence. It is thus a construct 
(vikalpa) read into the manifold of states. 1 

If the atman were a real entity, there should be agreement about it. 
On the contrary one's (self) atman is anatma (non-self) for another, 
and vice versa; and this should not be the case if it were an objective 
reality. 2 

The relation of the atman with the states cannot be formulated in 
any conceivable manner: whether the states are the self or different 
from them; whether the states are in it, or it is in them; whether the 
states belong to it, or vice versa, etc. There are obvious difficulties in 
every formulation, and most of them have been considered already. 8 

It might be asked: if the atman were not a real spiritual entity, 
then who is the mover and controller of the bodily movements? 
But how can an immaterial principle actuate a material thing like 
the body or the sense-organs and mind 4 etc. Changeless and all- 
pervasive (sarvagata), atman is not active (niskriya); and without 
action, the atman cannot be an agent (karta). He cannot even 
co-ordinate and synthesise the different states into a unity. 6 

As in the modal view, here too moral and spiritual life becomes 
impossible, though for an opposite reason; an unchanging atman 
cannot be benefited by any spiritual discipline, nor can it deteriorate 
if that effort were not made. In spiritual progress the atman cannot be 
identical at any two stages of development. To say that the atman 
is not really bound or free, but owing to avidya he wrongly identifies 
himself with the body, sense-organs and mind, is to say that phenom¬ 
enal life is the work of false belief and imagination (kalpana). The 
saving knowledge then is not that the real is atman or anatma, but 
that none of our conceptual patterns applies to it. 

On the modal view, there are the different momentary states only; 
there is no principle of unity. Mental life is inexplicable without the 

1 See Ratnavali by Nagarjuna as cited in MKV. p. 345. cf. the Kantian 
doctrine that the Transcendental Ego (I) is an empty abstraction without the 
categories and the manifold of sense-data. 

* cs. x, 3. 

8 See MKV. pp. 432 ff. read with p. 341. 

4 bhavasya naspar£avatah prerana nama jayate; 
tasmad dehasya cestayah karta jivo na jayate. CS. X, 5. 

5 kriyavan chaSvato nasti nasti sarvagate kriya; 

niskriyo nastita-tulyo nairatmyaih kiih na te priyam. C§. X, 17. 
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unity of the self. On the substance-view, there is the unitary and 
identical self rigid and standing aloof from the states which the atman 
is presumed to shape into order. The self of the Brahmanical systems 
is a bare colourless unity bereft of difference and change, which alone 
impart significance to it. The self has no meaning apart from the 
states and mental activity. The two are mutually dependent, and 
hence unreal. 1 

It might be thought that a view which contains the above two 
standpoints, the self as a unity in combination with the diversity of 
states, is in a position eminently to avoid the pitfalls of both the 
extremes. Such a view was actually advocated by the Jainas and the 
Sammitlyas (Vatslputriyas) in their conception of the Pudgala— 
the Individual as neither identical with nor different from the states. 
This doctrine is examined at length in two chapters of the Madhyamika 
Kdrikds (Purva Pariksa and Agnindhana Pariksa). 

It is difficult to formulate any conceivable relationship—identity 
or difference or both (ekatva, anyatva etc.) between the atman and 
the states (upadana). Does the atman (unity) exist before, after or 
simultaneously with the states? If before, how is he apprehended at 
all without the states, 2 without the difference of mental content? 
If the atman could exist without the states, the states too could exist 
without the atman. 3 It may be urged that it is not prior to all states 
but only to particular ones . But how could it be prior to each one of the 
particulars in turn if it were not prior to all of them? 4 The atman 
cannot be posterior to the states, as this would mean that the states 
could exist without the direction of the agent (self). 6 Nor are the two 
simultaneous; for, only those two are simultaneous which can exist 
apart from each other. 6 

1 tayo& copadeyopadatroh parasparapeksayoh karma-karakavad eva sid- 
dhir na svabh&viki. . . "karma-kartrbhyaih sesan bhavan vibhavayet." MKV. 
pp. 189-90. 

2 dar£ana-£ravanadibhyo vedanadibhya eva ca; 

yah prag vyavasthito bhavah kena prajfiapyate'tha sah. MK. IX, 3. 

8 MK. IX, 4. 

4 sarvebhyo dar&anadibhyo yadi purvo na vidyate; 

ekaikasmat kathaih purvo dar£anadeh sa vidyate. MK. IX, 7. 

8 MK. IX, 10. 

• pr&k ca yo darSanadibhyah s&mprataih cordhvam eva ca; na vidyate'sti 
n&stiti nivjttas tatra kalpanah. MK. IX, 12. 

prthak ppthag asiddhayoh sahabhavadar^anat 6a£a£rngayor iva atmopada- 
nayo6 ca paraspara-nirapeksayofy prthak prthag asiddhatvat sampratam api 
n&sti. MKV. p. 199. 
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In defence of the reciprocal dependence of the atman and the states 
it may be pointed out that mutual dependence of two things does not 
necessarily mean their unreality, but that both are real. Fire does not 
exist apart from the fuel it burns and thrives on; on that account it 
does not cease to have a nature of its own as heat etc. The fuel too 
is the wood that is ignited by the fire, but in itself it is derived from 
specific sources. 1 If the two were identical, the subject and the object, 
consumer and consumed, would become one; this is unwarranted. If 
different, there should be fire without fuel, always lighted and without 
effort. 2 Relation is possible, it may be averred, between entities that 
are different from each other. 3 This is to accept their independent 
existence. Such a contention would be tantamount to giving up their 
mutual dependence. In mutual dependence, as in the example of fire 
and fuel, it is difficult to decide which is prior and which is posterior, 
and which depends on which. In fact, neither has any nature of its 
own; no distinction between the two is possible, as they are always 
together, and neither of them can be had apart from the other. 4 

The difficulties implied in mutual dependence of things, as in the 
adduced example of fire and fuel, infect the relation of atman and the 
states and every phenomenon such as substance and attribute, whole 
and parts, cause and effect etc. A relational view of reality gives us 
only appearance. 5 

After an examination of the several views (drsfis) with regard to 
the atman, Nagarjuna concludes: “The self is not different from the 
states, nor identical with them; (there) is no self without the states; 
nor is it to be considered non-existent/’ 6 

The Madhyamika position may appear to be at variance with the 
teaching of the Buddha; on several occasions he seems to have asserted 
the existence of the self. But there are texts which declare quite 

1 MKV. p. 202. sapeksanam api padarthanam sasvabhavya darSanad evam 
upadanasapekso’pyupadata sasvabhavo bhavisyati; upadatrsapeksam copa- 
danam ity agnindhanavad etau bhavisyata upadanopadatarav iti. 

2 MK. X, 1-3. 

3 MKV. pp. 206 ff, 

4 yo'peksya siddhyate bhavas tam evapeksya siddhyati; 

yadi yo’peksitavyah sa siddhyatam kam apeksya kah. MK. X, io. 

6 agmndhanabhyarii vyakhyata atmopadanayoh kramah; 
sarvo niravaSesena sardharii ghata-patadibhih. 

’ MK. X, 15. MKV. pp. 213 ff- 

• evam nanya upadanan na copadanam eva sah; 
atma nasty anupadano napi nasty esa ntecayah. MK. XXVII, 8. 
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unequivocally that he denied the self. 1 The contradiction, however, 
is but apparent. “The self does exist, the Buddhas have declared; 
they have taught the 'no-self' doctrine too; they have (finally) taught 
that there is neither self nor non-self." 2 Buddha’s teaching is adjusted 
to the need of the taught as the medicine of the skilled physician is to 
the malady of the patient. He does not blindly, mechanically, prescribe 
one remedy to all and sundry, He corrects those with a nihilistic 
tendency by affirming the self, as there is continuity of karma and 
its result; to those addicted to the dogmatic belief in a changeless 
substantial atman and who cling to it, he teaches the ‘no-self doctrine' 
as an antidote; his ultimate teaching is that there is neither self nor 
not-self as these are subjective devices. 3 The Real as the Indeterminate 
(sunya) is free from conceptual construction. 4 The indeterminacy of 
the Absolute allows freedom of approach; numberless are the ways 
by which it could be reached. The sole condition is that the method 
chosen should suit the disciple’s disposition; this is the doctrine of 
upaya-kau£alya (excellence in the choice of means), and it applies to 
every doctrine. 5 

The seemingly divergent utterances of Buddha may also be taken 
as addressed not to different individuals, but to one in different 
stages of spiritual development. The first task is to wean one away 
from vice; and to achieve this end the existence of self as meaning 
continuity of karma and its result is taught; then to get rid of 
attachment the Nairatmya Doctrine is preached; finally for realising 
complete freedom the giving up of all views is insisted on. 6 

The application of the Dialectic to some of the important categories. 
Causality, Motion and Rest, Modes and Substance (atman), shows 
the nature of the Madhyamika method in concreto . All views on any 
problem can be formulated under four classes, the affirmative (sat), 

1 MKV. pp. 354 ff. e.g. atma hi atmano natha etc. and nastlha sattva atma 
va dharmas tu ete sahetukah; anatmanah sarvadharmah etc. 

2 atmetyapi prajnapitam anatmety api de&tam; 

buddhair natma na canatma ka£cid ity api deSitam. MK. XVIII, 6. 

3 Cf. MKV. pp. 356-60 yata6 caivam hfnamadhyotkrsta-vineya janasaya- 
nanatvena atmanatmatadubhaya-pratisedhena Buddhanam bhagavatam 
dharma-deSana pravrtta, tasman nastyagamabadho Madhyamikanam. MKV. 
P- 359 * 

3 MK. XVIII, 7. 

5 sad asat sadasac ceti nobhayarh ceti kathyate; 
nanu vyadhivaSat sarvam ausadham nama j&yate. C§. VIII, 20. 

• cS. viii, 15. 
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negative (asat), conjunctive assertion of both (ubhaya) and dis¬ 
junctive denial (anubhaya). Every view is rejected as it reveals, on 
critical analysis, inherent flaws that cannot be remedied by attention 
and adjustment. Rejection of one view does not mean the acceptance 
of the opposite or any other view. The Madhyamika dialectic uses 
reductio ad absmdum arguments only (prasangapadanam). The 
Dialectic is criticism only; it is not itself a view or a synthesis of 
view-points. Rejection of all thought-categories and views is the 
rejection of the competence of Reason to apprehend reality. The 
Real is transcendent to thought; it is non-dual (iunya), free from the 
duality of ‘is’ and ‘not-is.’ 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE MADHYAMIKA CONCEPTION OF 
PHILOSOPHY AS PRAJN APARAMITA 


I CRITICISM OR DIALECTIC ITSELF IS PHILOSOPHY 

I T is usual to ask of a system of philosophy to give us its views 
about ultimate existences—God, soul and matter. Systems are 
labelled Monism, Dualism, Idealism, Realism, etc., according to 
the nature of the answers given. The Madhyamika philosophy is 
no system in this sense. Nowhere is there any attempt to raise such 
problems on its own initiative. The Dialectic is not a body of doctrines, 
but their criticism. Philosophy, for the Madhyamika, is not an 
explanation of things through conceptual patterns. That is the way 
of dogmatic speculation (drsti); but this does not give us the truth. 
The Dialectic is intended as an effective antidote for this dogmatic 
procedure of reason; it is the criticism of theories (Sunyata 
sarva-drstinam). The Dialectic itself is philosophy. 

Criticism of theories is not another theory; Sunyata of drsfis is not 
one more drsti, but is prajha—their reflective awareness. It has been 
shown that to be aware of a drsti (view), we must be aware of its 
falsity. Reflective consciousness is necessarily the consciousness of 
the false. 1 As the Madhyamika dialectic relentlessly exposes the 
falsity of every philosophical view, each of which pretends to give 
a complete and only picture of all things, it curbs the speculative 
disposition of dogmatic Reason. It is a reversal of the natural 
process of looking at things through set ideas, the disabusing of the 
mind of a priori notions which are the mainsprings of our empirical 
ways of life. 

The essence of the Madhyamika attitude, his philosophy (the 
madhyama pratipad), consists in not allowing oneself to be entangled 
in views and theories, but just to observe the nature of things without 
standpoints (bhuta-pratyaveksa). The Ratnakiita Sutra {Kaiyapa- 
parivarta) states the middle position thus: 

“The Bodhisattva desiring to adopt the spiritual discipline must cultivate 

1 Supra Chap. VI, Section entitled: "Is Sunyata a Theory.’’ 
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the attitude of unceasing, critical alertness with regard to things (yoniSo 
dharmaprayuktena bhavitavyam). And what is this alertness? It is the 
perception of all things in their true form (sarvadharmanam bhuta- 
pratyaveksa). And again, what is the nature of this true perception? 
Where, Kafyapa, there is not the viewing of things as atman (substance) 
etc., that which does not take rupa, (matter), vedana, samjiia, sarhskara, 
vijhana as eternal (nitya), or changing (anitya). That things are un¬ 
changing (nitya), this, Kasyapa, is one end (antah); that they are changing 
is another . . . that reality is substance (atmeti) is one end; that it is only 
modal (nairatmyam iti) is another end; the middle between these two 
extremes of atman and nairatmya is the intangible, the incomparable, 
non-appearing, not comprehensible, without any position . . . that verily 
is the Middle Path—the vision of the Real in its true form . 1 

The Prajha-Paramita texts contain innumerable passages of the 
same import. 2 Nagarjuna and his school, in rejecting all views and 
systems and refusing to advance a view of their own, have been 
most consistent in this regard. Philosophy, for the Madhyamika, is 
not a Weltanschaung; it is not the explanation of things on a particular 
hypothesis or pattern, however grand this may be. That is the way of 
science, and is valuable there, as the hypothesis can be verified by 
appeal to sense-experience. The procedure, however, carries a necessary 
limitation with it. Systems of philosophy adopt this procedure, but 
discard the limitation; they seek to comprehend the entire universe in 
their scope and attempt to reach the unconditioned. In the absence of 
an^ objective criterion that might eliminate questionable and 
inadequate views, the formulation of innumerable systems of thought 
and their inevitable conflict are necessary consequences. Deadlock in 
philosophy results. This should open our eyes to the irrelevance of the 
scientific method (hypothesis and explanation) in philosophy. 
Adoption of the scientific method can only result in the identity of 
science and philosophy to the detriment of the latter. Philosophy 
becomes superfluous and pretentious. Positivism, as the restriction 
of significant discourse to the empirically verifiable, i.e. to science, 
inevitably results; and positivism is inimical to true metaphysics. 

The objective of all philosophy is to attain universality—knowledge 
of the entire reality. Philosophical knowledge is thus distinguished 
from the scientific, which is incomplete and piecemeal in character. 

1 Kaiyapaparivarta, pp. 82-87. 

2 bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajnaparamitayarfi carats prajfia-parami- 
tayaiii bhavayata na rupe sthatavyarfi na vedanayam. . . . ASP. p. 8. 
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Again, philosophy claims to give absolutely certain knowledge free 
from every trace of the problematic, the doubtful and the false. It is 
knowledge unaffected by contingencies of time, place and circum¬ 
stance. There has also been the tradition that philosophy represents 
the highest good, and that the philosopher realises all values. The 
particular sciences and even the arts (literature and fine art) cater 
merely to the physical and the cultural needs of man; they are thus 
incapable of achieving the summum bonum . 1 

Philosophy has, however, been pursuing a method not in consonance 
with its objective. Though the objective is exalted and far different 
from that of the sciences and arts, philosophy has in the main adopted 
the scientific method of hypothesis and explanation or the literary 
method of imagination and construction. Systems of philosophy 
have merely universalised the scientific method and given free scope 
to the flight of imagination. Little do they realise that a different 
ideal calls for a different method. This results in chaos and conflict; 
it is not calculated to give us universality and absolute certitude that 
is the ideal of philosophy. 

The Madhyamika system is unique in this respect that it rejects 
the scientific or the literary method of explanation and speculative 
construction as utterly unsuited to philosophy. For, to pitch upon a 
particular concept or even a combination of them to explain things is 
beset with difficulties. There is nothing to justify the initial choice of 
the concept or a priori notion; this is dependent on temperament and 
is a matter of happy suggestion like genius. 2 Once we accept a funda¬ 
mental pattern, reasoning can get under way; we can then, and only 
then, reject some other notions as inconsistent with or opposed to it. 
This merely means that if you accept an idea, you are necessarily 
committed to its implications, and not that you are committed to the 

1 Maitreyo bodhisattvo mahasattvo na rupam nityarii nanityam na rupaiii 
baddhaih na muktam atyanta-vteuddham ity abhisambhotsyate . . . evaift na 
vedan&rii na saiiiskaran. . . . ASP. p. 200. 

Aryavalokite^varo bodhisattvo gambhirayam prajnaparamitayam caryarh 
caramano vyavalokayati sma; pancaskandhaiiis tahsca svabhavas-iunyan 
paSyati sma. iha, Sariputra, ruparii 6unyata, Sunyataiva rupam . . . Prajna - 
pdramita Hr day a Sutra . 

2 Cf. What Hume says in this matter: “It is not solely in poetry and music 
we must follow our taste and sentiment, but likewise in philosophy. When I am 
convinced of any principle, it is only an idea which strikes more strongly upon 
me. When I give the preference to one set of arguments above another 1 do 
nothing but decide from my feeling concerning the superiority of their influence.'' 
Treatise of Human Nature . p. 103 (Selby-Bigge's Edn.) 
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idea itself. 1 Moreover, the adoption of any ideal pattern necessarily 
restricts our scope and narrows down our vision. The entire range of 
reality is not, and cannot be, covered; determination is negation. 
Universality eludes our grasp like the horizon. Besides, as already 
pointed out, we have no means of settling the disputes among systems 
of philosophy. With the method pursued, differences should increase 
with time; and there are definite indications, as exemplified by the 
history of philosophy both in the east and the west, that this reading 
is correct. Differences tend to throw doubt on the doctrines of philo¬ 
sophy. Absolute certainty that we seek to attain in philosophy is an 
ideal that cannot come about through this method. 

The Madhyamika method is to ^conceptualise the mind and to 
disburden it of all notions, empirical as well as a priori . The dialectic 
is not an avenue for the acquisition of information, but a catharsis; 
it is primarily a path of purification of the intellect. As an ancillary, 
purification of moral defilement is also enjoined. The method is 
negative. Universality and certitude are reached not by the summa¬ 
tion of particular points of view, but by rigidly excluding them; for, 
a view is always particular. It is the abolition of all restrictions which 
conceptual patterns necessarily impose. It is not nihilism, which is 
itself a standpoint asserting that nothing is. The dialectic is rejection 
of all views including the nihilistic. 

The implication of the Madhyamika method is that the real is 
overlaid with the undergrowth of our notions and views. Most of 
them are a priori ; this is avidya, 2 which, in this system is equated 
with ideal construction screening the real. The Real is known by 
uncovering it, by the removal of the opacity of ideas (Sunyata of 
drsfi). Philosophy performs this uncovering function. It is both this 
process and its culmination. Then the Intellect becomes so pure 
(amala) and transparent (bhasvara) that no distinction can possibly 
exist between the Real and the Intellect apprehending it. The Real 
(tattva) can indifferently be called dharmata (Absolute) or prajiia- 
paramita (Intuition). The Absolute as devoid of all determinations is 
the inexpressible ground of all phenomena; Intellectual Intuition 

1 Systems of philosophy offer no explanation of their initial principle. Every 
system of philosophy can be exhibited as based on one fundamental principle. 
Its various doctrines can be shown to follow from that principle, provided the 
system is well-knit. Many systems do not possess even this internal consistency. 

* Reference may be made to the discussion of the nature of avidyS. in the 
next chapter. 
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(Prajna-Paramita) is also devoid of the two extremes (‘Is’ and ‘Is not’ 
views). Emphasising the faculty of knowledge, the Madhyamika 
prefers to call the Absolute Prajna-Paramita. Prajna is not a special 
faculty depending on causes and conditions; it is the intellect freed 
of conceptual restrictions by the negative function of the dialectic; it 
is the prius of all functions, and is the universal nature of the mind. 

In most systems the negative method of criticism (parapaksa- 
nirakaranam) is employed. The purpose is to refute other views and 
remove opposition, strengthening thereby the view advocated. 
Criticism of other views is a means, not an end itself. Even in the 
Vedanta and the Vijnanavada, the dialectic is in the service of a 
theory of the Real which these systems uphold. Only in the Madhya¬ 
mika is the dialectic not a means but an end. Criticism itself is 
philosophy. 

Kant comes nearest to the Madhyamika conception of philosophy. 1 
His Critique shows the futility of all views, of Reason itself, to reveal 
to us the unconditioned; like the Madhyamika dialectic, it exposes the 
pretensions of dogmatic philosophy to give us pure knowledge. Like 
the Madhyamika, the Critique does not erect any view of its own on 
the criticism of other views, convinced as it is that all views belong to 
the phenomenal realm. There is, however, an important difference, 
almost a vital one, between the Madhyamika dialectic and the 
Kantian Critique. For Kant the critique has no value per sc; it is 
intended to make the path safe for faith; and it is Practical Reason 
that secures for Kant his noumenal values. The Critique of Pure 
Reason is a brilliant luxury, and is but externally related to the 
practical discipline which guarantees Freedom, Immortality and God. 
In the Madhyamika, the dialectic itself is true metaphysic or philo¬ 
sophy par excellence. It is at once Freedom from pain as freeing man 
from Ignorance, the root cause of his suffering. And is his Perfection 
as God (Tathagata). 

II PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE IS PRAJNA—NON-DUAL INTUITION 

The Madhyamika philosophy is a systematisation of the Prajfia- 
paramita treatises: 2 Dinnaga sums up admirably the Prajna-paramita 

1 Infra—Chap. XII. 

* According to Chinese sources Nag&rjuna is the author of Mahd PrajUd- 
p&ramita (Sutra) Sastra (Nanjio No. 1x69) a circumstance which might have 
given rise to the allegation that the PrajnSp&ramitS Sutras (Astasahasrika etc.) 
are his work. See Kimura . . . MahO.y 3 .na and HinaySna pp. 10 ff. 
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teaching thus: ‘Trajnaparamita (Highest wisdom) is non-dual 
knowledge, and that is the Tathagata. The treatise and the spiritual 
discipline, as leading to this end, receive the same appellation/' 1 
This is pregnant with implications. 

Metaphysics or true philosophy (prajna) is non-dual knowledge— 
Intuition of the Real. The possibility of intellectual intuition is not 
only accepted but is taken to be the very heart of reality. It is the 
Truth. In intuition, Knowledge and the Real coincide; essence and 
existence are identical. It is non-dual as being the negation of the 
opposites. Only when we look at a thing from a distance, through the 
mediation of concepts and viewpoints, is there the possibility of 
discrepancy between what exists and our apprehension of it. Reason 
works through differentia and distinction. It cannot dispense with 
the duality of the opposites without losing its nature as Reason. The 
standpoint of Reason is that of a particular special viewpoint; it is 
not universal or disinterested knowledge. Non-dual knowledge 
(jnanam advayam) is the abolition of all particular viewpoints which 
restrict and distort reality. 

Non-duality, for the Madhyamika, is not attained, as in Hegel, by 
the synthesis of particular points of view, but by their negation. 2 A 
view is negated only when we are conscious of its falsity. The 
consciousness of falsity means that what appeared as unitary and 
simple is not really so, but turns out to be a bundle of contradictions. 
And only as we analyse a content into its components and are thus 
awgxe of its falsity, do we become reflective. To say then that the 
Madhyamika begins with the negation and falsity of judgment and 
views is to say that metaphysic begins with criticism or reflective 
consciousness. 

It is common ground between the Madhyamika and the absolutist 
systems such as Vijnanavada and Vedanta that they all begin with 
negation or consciousness of illusion. 3 Absolutism is established in 

1 prajnaparamita jnanam advayaiii sa tathagatah; sadhya tadarthyayogena 
tacchabdyam granthamargayoh: This is from the Prajnaparamita Pindartha 
Nirdeia of Dignaga, quoted in Haribhadra's Abhisamayalankdraloka twice . 
(pp. 28; 153). According to Obcrmiller, Prajndparamitdrtha Samgraha is another 
name for this— Doctrine of Prajna-Paramitd, pp. 5; 7. See also Buston —Vol. I, 
p. 51. Tucci has published the entire work with an English translation in the 
JRAS. 1947* PP- 53 ~ 75 - 

2 For a comparison of the Madhyamika and the Hegelian Dialectic see 
Chap. XII. 

2 The Vimiatikd of Vasubandhu begins with an analysis of Dream-illusion 
(vijnaptimatram evaitad asadarthavabhasanat). The Brahma Sutra Bh&^ya 
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all of them by the negation of duality as illusion. But the illusion with 
which they start and the manner of formulating negation differ in 
each system. The Vedanta and the Vijnanavada start with an 
empirical illusion—the rope-snake or dream-object. For the Vedanta, 
illusion consists in mistaking the given (Being) for something else, 
in taking the ‘this’ as ‘snake’. The ‘this’ is real; it is independent of 
the act of knowing. Even for being mistaken as ‘snake’, the rope 
(‘this’) must already be there as the substrate. The ‘snake’, however, is 
false because it has no existence apart from being known (dr£yatvat 
mithya): it is totally exhausted within the apprehension (pratibhasa- 
matra-Sariratva). This analysis of the rope-snake illusion is applied 
to the cosmic illusion. Brahman as Pure Being (sanmatra) corresponds 
to the ‘this’ and is real; phenomena as superimposed on the real 
correspond to the ‘snake’. 1 

For the Vijnanavada, illusion consists in the wrong objectification 
of what is essentially a state of consciousness (vijnana): an idea is 
mistaken for an external object (idam). 2 In dreams and other illusions 
there is wrong ascription of independent existence (objectivity) to an 
idea or state of consciousness. The ‘snake’ is real as an idea, but its 
supposed externality to consciousness as ‘this’ is unreal. 3 This 
analysis of illusion is applied to phenomena. The given object is 
parikalpita (falsely constructed), while consciousness (vijnana) is 
indispensably real as the constructor of the unreal object. 3 

There is a difference in the Vedanta and Vijnanavada analysis of 
illusion that amounts almost to a transposition. 4 Committed as it 
is to the reality of the given, the ‘this’ (idam) is real for the Vedanta; 
the ‘snake’ as a creature of subjective construction is false. The 
Vedanta analysis of illusion is realistic and is from the standpoint 
of knowledge, where the object known is independent of the knowing 
act and is the self-evident thing-in-itself (vastutantra). The 
Vijnanavada analyses illusion from an opposite angle. The real in 
this system is the constructive activity of consciousness which alone 
invests things with significance. Independence of the subjective act 
of knowing is here the very essence of the unreal; the ‘this’ (idam) 

of Samkara likewise begins with the consideration of adhyasa, and all Vedanta 
treatises commence invariably with an analysis of illusion. 

1 Advaita Siddhi. pp. 31 ff. (N.S. Edn.). 

8 yadantar jneyarupaiti tu bahirvad avabhasate. .. . 

8 MVBT. pp. 15 and 22. 

4 The Bhdmatl (p. 26, N.S. Edn.) makes this very significant analysis with 
regard to Vijnanakhyati. 
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in the context of the illusion, 'this is a snake', is false. Both the 
Vedanta and the Vijnanavada have, however, one thing in common. 
They start with a real that is experienced and which serves as the 
ground (adhisfhana) for the appearance of the false. There are two 
stages in their approach—first the analysis of an empirical illusion, 
and second its analogical application to the world-illusion. This 
imports an element of dogmatism; for do not the Vedanta and the 
Vijnanavada extend what is true of the empirical to the uncondi¬ 
tioned? Even granting that their analysis is correct, it is possible to 
show that the analysis of an empirical illusion may not be applied in 
toto to the world-illusion. 

The proposition that all phenomena are illusory does not neces¬ 
sarily follow from the fact that empirical illusions occur. The problem 
must present itself in all its generality affecting all things. The cue 
for pronouncing the world illusory and something else real as 
constituting the ground underlying it must be sought in an extra- 
logical mode of knowledge. It was indicated in a previous section 1 
that the Vedanta starts with the reality of Being as revealed by the 
Upanisads; and the Vijnanavada bases itself on the deliverance of 
the highest trance-states, where the object drops out leaving 
consciousness as the sole reality. 

• Distinct from the above, the Madhyamika starts with the world- 
illusion itself in all its directness and universality. He thus avoids the 
dogmatic procedure of analogical extension employed by the Vedanta 
and th£ Vijnanavada. The world-illusion is presented to the Madhya¬ 
mika as the total and persistent conflict of Reason—the interminable 
opposition of philosophical viewpoints. He is solely concerned with 
the Transcendental illusion. As the several philosophical views are 
views of reality, the Madhyamika, in being aware of the illusoriness 
of the views, is aware of the illusoriness of the world which is 
characterised by these views. For instance, in rejecting the different 
theories of causation (satkaryavada, asatkaryavada etc.) the 
Madhyamika has rejected causation as a constitutive feature of the 
real. 

It must, however, be said that the Madhyamika dialectic, being a 
criticism of philosophical standpoints, can get under way only when 
the different systems have already been formulated. It cannot be an 
original system. This may make the Madhyamika philosophy appear 
adventitious, as it has to depend on the chance-emergence of different 

1 Chap. VI, Section V, 
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systems and their opposition. It has, however, been shown that the 
conflict is necessary and implicit in Reason itself. The Madhyamika 
system may be later in time, but its emergence is logically necessary; 
the inner dynamism of philosophical consciousness leads to the 
transcendentalism of the Madhyamika. 


Ill DISTINCTION BETWEEN ADVAYA AND AD V AIT A 

In all the three absolutisms the highest knowledge is conceived as 
Intuition, beyond all traces of duality. A distinction must, however, 
be made between the advaya of the Madhyamika and the advaita 
of the Vedanta, 1 although in the end it may turn out to be one of 
emphasis of approach. Advaya is knowledge free from the duality 
of the extremes (antas or drstis) of 'Is' and Ts not', Being and 
Becoming etc. It is knowledge freed of conceptual distinctions. 
Advaita is knowledge of a differenceless entity—Brahman (Pure 
Being) or Vijnana (Pure consciousness). The Vijnanavada although 
it uses the term advaya for its absolute, is really an advaita system. 

'Advaya' is purely an epistemological approach; the advaita is 
ontological. The sole concern of the Madhyamika advaya-vada is the 
purification of the faculty of knowing. The primordial error consists 
in the intellect being infected by the inveterate tendency to view 
Reality as identity or difference, permanent or momentary, one or 
many etc. These views falsify reality, and the dialectic administers 
a cathartic corrective. With the purification of the intellect, Intuition 
(prajna) emerges; the Real is known as it is, as Tathata or bhutakofi. 
The emphasis is on the correct attitude of our knowing and not on the 
known. 

On the ontological standpoint of the Advaita Vedanta, the emphasis 
is on the thing known. When that is universal and devoid of difference, 
the knowing faculty too gets concentrated and lost in it (brahma veda 
brahmaiva bhavati); Brahma experience is non-dual (akhan<Ja). The 
primary aim of the Vedanta and the Vijnanavada is to seek the 
truly real and suffuse the mind exclusively with it to the extent that 
the mind becomes one with the real. Dialectic is employed to 

1 Professor Bhattacharya in his Agama Sdstra (p. 102) draws the distinction 
thus: “But there is a marked difference between the two terms advaitavdda 
and advayavada, while the former literally means the theory of non-difference, 
i.e. the non-difference between or identity of (according to the school of 
Sankara) jiva and brahman; the latter means the theory of non-two, i.e., neither 
of the two extreme views. “ 
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demonstrate the falsity of the opposed views of the Real. The 
Vedanta employs it to demolish difference (bheda), plurality (dvaita) 
and particularity (pariccheda), thereby indirectly establishing the 
sole reality of Pure Being as changeless, universal and self-evident. 
The Vijnanavada employs the dialectic to disprove the reality of the 
object and plurality; it thereby indirectly establishes the sole reality 
of consciousness (vijnana). 

The Madhyamika, however, has no doctrine of existence, ontology. 
This would be, according to him, to indulge in dogmatic speculation 
(drsfivada). To the Vedanta and Vijnanavada, the Madhyamika, 
with his purely epistemological approach and lack of a doctrine of 
reality, cannot but appear as nihilistic (sarva-vainasika, £unya-vada). 
The ‘no-doctrine’ attitude of the Madhyamika is construed by Vedanta 
and Vijnanavada as a ‘no-reality’ doctrine; they accuse the Madhya¬ 
mika, unjustifiably, of denying the real altogether and as admitting 
a theory of appearance without any reality as its ground (niradhisthana 
bhrama). In fact, the Madhyamika does not deny the real; he only 
denies doctrines about the real. For him, the real as transcendent to 
thought can be reached only by the denial of the determinations which 
systems of philosophy ascribe to it. When the entire conceptual 
activity of Reason is dissolved by criticism, there is Prajna-Paramita. 
The A stasahasrikd declares in the clearest terms that Prajnaparamita 
is not to be construed as a doctrine of Elements, of Groups etc. These 
conceptual devices do not obtain in reality. The non-apprehension of 
things (yo’nupalambhah sarvadharmanam) is Prajnaparamita. 1 

The method of the Madhyamika is negative, not the result. His 
denial of the views of the real is not denial of the real, and he makes the 
denial of views—the dialectic itself—the means for realising the real. 

IV THE NATURE OF THE MADHYAMIKA INTUITION (PRAJNA) 

The intuition of the Madhyamika (prajna) has nothing in common 
with sensory intuition, which is a specific empirical act. This occurs 
when the sense-organs are stimulated by specific sense-data under 

1 neyarii, Subhute, prajnaparamita skandhaso va dhatu^o va ayatana^o va 
Sakya nirdesturfi va £roturii va . . . tat kasya hetoh? skandha-dhatvayatanam 
eva hi Subhute £unyaiii viviktaiii bantam iti hi prajnaparamita ca skandha- 
dhatvayatanam eddvayam etad advaidhikdram, sunyatvad viviktatvad evaih 
^an tat van nopalabhyate. yo’nupalambhah sarva-dharmandm sd prajnapdramite- 
tyucyate . yada na bhavati sarhjiia, sariiajna-prajnaptir vyavaharas tada prajfia- 
paramite tyucyate. ASP. p. 177, 
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favourable conditions of response. It is a transitory act with a limited 
content. But Prajna is not a transitory state, being the very nature 
of all things. Though realised in its pristine form in the highest 
ecstatic states, it is not a special faculty with a limited scope; it is 
the prius of all things—(prakrtir dharmanam). Intuition must be 
viewed as that generic and invariable form of knowledge of which 
other modes of apprehension are species. 1 Anti-conceptualism not¬ 
withstanding, the intellectual intuition of the Madhyamika must not 
be confounded with the Bergsonian view of Intuition. For Bergson, 
Reason spatialises things; it freezes reality which is movement, 
elan vital —the life-principle. The Real can be apprehended, according 
to him, only by sympathetically identifying oneself with it. From the 
examples that Berson suggests and his interpretation of the course of 
evolution, it is evident that intuition for him is instinctual in nature; 
its position is infra-rational. It would not be very wrong to say that 
Bergson wants us to sink down to the level of birds and insects. He 
does not prescribe any discipline for acquiring this faculty or for 
suppressing reason. The Prajna of the Madhyamika, on the other 
hand, is not instinct and cannot be identified with any biotic force. 
It is supra-rational. 

The dialectic does not bring Intuition into existence de novo\ 
it only removes the obstructions and limitations which have been 
obscuring it. It is not an acquisition intrinsically, although it may 
appear to be so for the individual undertaking the spiritual discipline. 
There is novelty epistemically, not ontologically. As the non-dual 
knowledge is not accretion of information, it is got not through any 
special faculty, but by divestifying the mind of its natural disposition 
to bifurcate and conceptualise. 

Non-dual knowledge (prajna) is contentless Intuition. Nothing 
stands out against it as an other confronting it. It is thus always des¬ 
cribed as advaya (non-dual) advaidhikara (non-bifurcated). It might 
be truer to say that the absolute or the entire reality is its content 
and not any particular limited object. On this account, the Prajna - 
pdramitd texts speak of the Intuition as unfathomable (gambhxra), 
immeasurable (aprameya) and Infinite (asamkhyeya); it is really in¬ 
expressible, too deep for words, too universal for distinctions to apply. 2 

1 gambhirS, Bhagavan, prakrtir dharmanam. ASP. p. 192. 

2 na maya Ananda, prajnaparamitayah pramanaih va ksayo va paryanto 
va akhyatah. namakaya-padakaya-vyafij anakayah khalu punar Ananda 
pramana-baddha, neyaih prajnaparamita pramana-baddha. ASP. p. 467. 
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The mind as it is freed of impediments (avaranas) is perfectly 
diaphanous, transparent. In that state it is non-distinct from the 
real, and a description of the one is thus a description of the other. 
Intuition is the Absolute. 

In the Intuition of the Absolute there is not the consciousness of 
realisation; for, that would militate against the purity and fullness of 
the intuition. To be self-conscious of the thing known, we must stand 
aside and away from it, distinguish it from ourselves and even contrast 
our present knowledge with our previous state of non-knowing. This 
is possible only in a discursive form of apprehension. 1 

The Madhyamika conception of Philosophy as Prajnaparamita 
(non-dual, contentless intuition) precludes progress and surprise. 
Progress implies that the goal is reached successively by a series of 
steps in an order, and that it could be measured in quantitative 
terms. Prajna is knowledge of the entire reality once for all, and it 
does not depend on contingent factors as a special faculty, favourable 
circumstances or previous information. A progressive realisation of 
the absolute is thus incompatible. Science which investigates the 
contingent order of things is a body of information, collected and 
collated by a team of workers investigating the field piecemeal; there 
is successive growth in the volume of our knowledge. The concept of 
progress is applicable to science, not to philosophy. It is, however, 
possible to conceive of the progressive falling away of the hindrances 
that obstruct our vision of the real. But there is neither order nor 
addition in the content of our knowledge of the real. The modern 
conception of philosophy as a universal science, co-ordinating and 
weaving the findings of the various sciences into a coherent system, 
is at variance with the Madhyamika conception of philosophy as 
Prajnaparamita. 


V PRAJNA IS FREEDOM 

In common with other Indian systems, philosophy for the 
Madhyamika is not a theoretic consideration of things meant to 
satisfy idle curiosity. Of most systems of philosophy in the West it 
may be said that they have no ethical bearing; they could go with any 
kind of ethics; and even dispense with that altogether. 

For the Madhyamika, philosophy starts with the negative judgment 

1 sa cet, Subhute, bodhisattvo mahasattvah prajn&paramit&m atyantavivik- 
tam iti saiiijanite, na sa prajnaparamita syat. ASP. p. 440. 
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or illusion. Illusion is the consciousness of the inapplicability of our 
subjective notions to the real. On the practical side, it is the poignant 
feeling of pain that provides the impetus for the search of a means to 
end suffering. Pain is impeded willing—the inconsonance of our 
desires with objective circumstances. As the secular means are 
incapable of giving us complete and abiding freedom from pain, 
recourse is to be had to philosophy. Freedom from pain is achieved 
by the elimination of kle6as—the unconscious primordial passions 
impelling man towards attachment and bondage. Prajna is the nega¬ 
tion of all vikalpa—conceptual constructions; it is the reaching of 
non-dual knowledge, a state beyond the discursive level of Reason. 
The end of practical discipline is the spiritual good, beyond the 
duality of good and evil. The spiritual must be distinguished from the 
moral, which is a social relationship based on justice. In the moral 
there is still an opposition between one’s good and the good of another. 
Even in the individual there is the conflict between the good of the 
moment and his real abiding good. The dialectic resolves the anti¬ 
nomical conflict in reason by eliminating the root-cause of it—the 
duality of 'is’ and 'not-is'. Likewise, the spiritual discipline of 
attaining the Enlightenment of Buddha-hood (bodhicittotpada) 
resolves the moral conflict between private and public good. The 
spiritual is the consummation of all values; it is value par excellence . 
"To achieve freedom from pain and attain bliss”, says Santi Deva, 
"let one, with strong faith, fix one’s spirit on Enlightenment (bodhi).” 1 

It must not be thought that Intellectual Intuition (prajna) and 
Freedom are two parallel but independent processes. Freedom is the 
practical implication of prajna. Buddhist spiritual discipline had 
always consisted of three parts—£ila (virtue), samadhi (contempla¬ 
tion) and prajna (wisdom). Practice of virtue and contemplation are 
ancillaries to the attainment of prajna. 2 A person assailed by passions 
and distracted by worldliness cannot perceive the truth. And only 
on perceiving the truth is one completely freed of passions. 

Broadly, the discipline can be divided into two stages: iamatha 
(control of mind) and vipaSyana (Insight). 3 In the more elaborate 

1 duhk&ntaih kartukamena sukhantam gantum icchata; Sraddhamulaih 
djrdhikrtya bodhau karya matir dr<}ha. SS. p. 2. 

bhavaduhkha-6atani tartukamair api sattva-vyasanani hartukamaih; bahu- 
saukhya-£at&ni bhoktukamair na vimocyaih hi sadaiva bodhicittam . BCA. I, 8. 
* imarh parikaraih sarvaih prajfiarthaiti hi munir jagau; 

tasm&d utp&dayet prajii&ih duhkhanivpttikanksaya. BCA. IX, 1. 

3 BCAP. pp. 348 ff. 
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doctrine of the Six Paramitas (Excellences or Perfections), the first 
five (dana, Slla, ksanti, virya and dhyana) are preparatory to the 
last—prajna (Intuition) which crowns them. In a celebrated passage 
in the Astasdhasrikd} it is pointed out that prajna is the leader 
(nayaka) of the paramitas; the latter are blind and directionless 
without prajna. Nor are they paramitas (Infinite) without prajna; 
that alone can complete them. Practice of separate virtues and 
disconnected acts of contemplation cannot impart that unity and 
singleness of purpose so essential for spiritual life. The entire man is 
to be harnessed for this effort. It is prajna which informs and directs 
the whole process from the beginning. 

Freedom is a negative process; it is not the accumulation of merit 
or accession of power, but the removal of hindrances (klesavarana) 
which cover the real. Attachment and aversion (the root-klesas) are 
themselves dependent on imaginative construction (kalpana). 2 It is 
as we invest things with glowing or grisly attributes that we attach 
ourselves or evince aversion to them. It cannot be maintained that 
things are inherently, objectively, attractive or otherwise; for, what 
is liked by one is disliked by another, while a third may be indifferent 
to it. 3 This shows the inherently subjective character of these basic 
attitudes. Because the kle£as are subjective, they can be helped; we 
can be freed of them. Nagarjuna analyses the nature of bondage and 
freedom thus: “Of constructive imagination are born attachment, 
aversion and infatuation, depending (respectively) on our good, evil 
and stupid attitudes. Entities which depend on these are not anything 
by themselves. The kle£as are unreal.” 4 “Freedom (moksa) is the 

1 paramatvat sa prajnaparamita namadheyam labhate . . . tasmat tarhy, 
Snanda, sarvajnataparinamita-ku£ala-mulatvat prajiia-paramita pancanarh 
paramitanarfi purvangama nayika parinayika. ASP. p. 81. 

evam eva, kau6ika, danaiii lllam ksantir vlryam dhyanam ca prajnaparam- 
itanamadheyaiii labhate. jatyandhabhutarfi bhavati vina prajnaparamitaya 
aparinayakatvad abhavyarh sarvajnat&maxgavataraya, kutah punah sarvajfl- 
atam anuprapsyati. yada punah . . . 

prajnaparamita-parigrhitarii bhavati tada paramita namadheyam paramita 
6abdam labhate. ASP. p. 172. 

9 Cf. CS. VIII, 3. vina kalpanayastitvaiii ragadlnam na vidyate; bhutarthaji 
kalpana ceti ko grahisyati buddhiman. 

3 Cf. CS. VIII, 2. tatraiva rajyate ka£cit ka£cit tatraiva dusyati; ka£cin 
muhyati tatraiva tasmat kamo nirarthakah. 

4 saihkalpaprabhavo rago dveso mohaS ca kathyate; 

^ubha^ubha-viparyasan sambhavanti pratitya hi. 

£ubha£ubha-viparyasan sambhavanti pratitya ye; 

te svabhavan na vidyante tasmat kle&a na tattvatah. MK. XXII, 1, 2. 
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cessation of karma and kleSa (acts and passions); these arise from 
vikalpa (imagination); this ceases with the knowledge of their falsity 
(Sunyata).” 1 

Sunyata is the antidote for all kle£as. 2 * When the real is not (mis) 
apprehended as an ens nor a non-ens there is cessation of kalpana. 
There can then be no gain or loss, elation or depression. 8 This 
doctrine is as old as Buddha himself. A verse attributed to Buddha 
says: 4 * 

‘‘Desire, know I thy root; from imagination (sankalpa) thou springest; 

No more shall I indulge in imagination; I will have no desire any more. 0 

The Madhyamika doctrine of freedom implies that complete 
spiritual regeneration of man is possible; the human mind can be 
educated and trained. The problem is essentially one of knowledge— 
insight into the nature of the real. The supremacy of the intellect and 
its absolute power to control and eradicate passions is the rock on 
which the Madhyamika spiritual discipline is built. Not the will but 
the intellect is the supreme faculty to which others are subject. Truth 
is the highest value. This is at variance with the Kantian conception. 
For Kant, the good will is higher and more valuable than the Intel¬ 
lect. There is a deep conflict between the theoretical and the practical 
Reason, and Kant's predilections led him to ascribe superiority to the 
latter. 

In the Vedanta and Vijhanavada too, there is the identity of 
Intellectual Intuition and Freedom; they also subscribe to the 
supremacy of knowledge over will. A distinction can, however, be 
made between the Madhyamika doctrine of Freedom and that of the 
Vedanta. Freedom in the Vedanta follows from knowledge of the 
identity of the self with Brahman. The abandonment of the particular 
standpoint of the ego and identification with the universal Being 
(Brahman) makes passions (attachment and aversion) impossible; 6 * 

1 MK. XVIII, 5. 

8 6unyata duhkha£amani tatah kiih jayate bhayam. BCA. IX, 56. 

8 BCA. IX, 152: evam Sunyesu dharmesu kiih labdhaiii kiih hrtarii bhavet; 
satkftah paribhuto va kena kah sambhavisyati. 

4 kama j&nami te mulaih sarikalpat kila jayase; na tvclrfi sankalpayisyami 

tato me na bhavisyasi. Quoted in MKV. p. 350; 451. 

Cf. also Dhammapada 153-154. 

8 tatra ko tnohah kah £oka ekatvam anupaSyatah —lid Upanisad . yatra 

sarvam atmaivabhut— By. Up. 
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there is no other which you can like or hate. Freedom is the 
consequence of the attainment of universality (sarvatmatva). In the 
Vijnanavada the realisation of the sole reality of consciousness means 
the unreality of the other—the object. Without the reality of the 
object, no attachment or aversion is possible. In the Madhyamika it 
is more direct. Sunyata (Intellectual Intuition) as the dissolution of 
the conceptual function of mind is freedom. There is not first the 
suffusing of the mind with Brahman or Vijnana which makes passion 
incompatible with it. 1 The difference between the two standpoints 
in this regard is but one more implication of the fact that Vedanta 
and Vijnanavada have an ontology, a doctrine of the real, and employ 
the dialectic as a means. For the Madhyamika, there is no doctrine of 
being; dialectic itself is philosophy. 


VI PRAJNA-PARAMITA IS TATHAGATA 

Prajna-paramita, as non-dual knowledge, is equated with 
Tathagata—the Perfect Being, God. 2 We are asked to apprehend the 
Buddha as dharmakaya, as one with the absolute. The conception 
of Buddhakaya is essentially religious. The Tathagata is viewed not 
merely as the reality of all being (Sunyata or Bhutakoti), but as a 
Person endowed with all divine qualities and powers. He has ten 
powers (daSabala), four grounds of confidence (catvari vai£aradyani) 
and eighteen unique attributes or perfections (astadasavenika 
dharmah). The personality of the Tathagata cannot be doubted. 
He is credited with a free phenomenalising activity by which he 
assumes at will, actuated by infinite compassion, forms to succour all 
beings. He is not invested with creative and other cosmic functions 
as in the Brahmanical conceptions of ISvara. Karma accounts for the 
existence of the universe and gradation of beings (karmajam loka- 
vaicitryam). Out of compassion, Buddha saves all beings. His 
compassion is a free act of grace; it knows no distinction and suffers 
from no limitation of time or extent. It is this mahakaruna which 

1 To illustrate the distinction. Sex-love can be got over by directing the 
mind to the Transcendent which grips it so entirely that sex ceases to have 
any attraction. Or, it can be got rid of by being conscious of its inherent hollow¬ 
ness. The latter alternative is analogous to the Madhyamika discipline. 

8 uktam hyetad bhagavata: dharmakaya buddha bhagavantaft. n§ khalu 
punar imam, bhiksavah, satkayaiii kayaih manyadhvam. dharmakaya- 
parinispattito maih bhiksavo draksyanty esa ca tathagatak&yo bhutakoti- 
prabhavito drastavyo yad uta PrajnapSxamita. ASP. p. 94. 
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makes the Tathagata the Deity, a personal God. He takes individual 
interest in beings and continuously strives for their good. 

A difference is sometimes made between Prajnaparamita (Absolute) 
and the Tathagata, the personalised aspect of the Absolute. Prajna 
is taken as the matrix from which the Tathagatas have sprung. 1 
Godhead is a manifestation, a particular phenomenalisation of 
Dharmata which is transcendent. There is no restriction as regards 
the number and form of the Tathagatas. According to the needs and 
circumstances, the Buddhas arise and manifest themselves. A 
personal god is in some sense lower in the hierarchy of the real. The 
relation of the Deity (tathagata) to the Absolute (prajna, £unyata) 
is one-sided; the former depends on the latter, and not vice versa. 
It is a free identity; metaphysically, the Tathagata is a principle 
of a lower order than prajna. 2 

The acceptance of God may appear to be an after-thought and 
even unwarranted in the Madhyamika system. Buddhism has always 
laid stress on self-effort; it has even repudiated Isvara. 3 4 It has been 
a religion of works than of grace. Simultaneous with the revolution 
in Buddhism which changed it from the radical pluralism of the 
Hinayana to the absolutism of the Mahayana, there was felt the need 
for a mediating principle between the absolute and phenomenal 
beings. Buddha is that mediator. In Prajna he is identical with the 
absolute; but as a human being subjecting himself to all the limita¬ 
tions, he is at once phenomenal. Buddha soon came to be deified. 
His enlightenment was not an accident; it was deliberately and 
freely chosen by the Deity. And Gautama the Buddha is just one of 
those innumerable manifestations in the past and the future. Nor 
is Buddha different from other beings. In essence they are identical 
with him; every being is Buddha in the making. “The Buddhas were 
subjected to a six-fold process of evolution; they were multiplied, 
immortalised, deified, spiritualised, universalised and unified/ 14 The 
process, however, is not historical or accidental. The logical necessity 
to find a mediating principle between the Absolute and phenomena 

1 ASP. p. 254. In the invocation to PrajnaparamitS, (ASP. p. 1) it is explicitly 
stated that Prajna is the matrix of all the world-teachers, the Buddhas, 
yo’ dhika janayitri ca mata tvam asi vatsala; 
yad buddha lokaguravah putras tava krpalavah. 

* The position of ISvara in the Ved&nta is analogous to this. 

• BCA. IX, 119 ff. (BCAP. p. 544 ft.) MKV. 77. TSP. pp. 414 ft. 

4 Har Dayal —The Bodhisattva Doctrine , p. 28. 
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has given rise to the religion of the Madhyamika and the acceptance 
of God. 

There can be no religion without the consciousness of a being that is 
transcendent. A contrast must be felt between the exalted Being 
(God) and the finite creatures. Semitic religions—Judaism, Christianity 
and Mahommedanism—magnify this difference to the extent of 
creating an unbridgeable gulf between the two; the difference between 
the two is one of kind and is eternal. These religions minimise and 
even ignore the basic fact of the affinity of God and man as spirit. 
The two cannot differ in kind, as this would mean lack of relationship; 
man cannot worship a mere other , and God would not condescend to 
save man. Any relation, even the relationship of worshipper and 
worshipped, presupposes a fundamental unity which provides the 
platform for these differences that are relative. This aspect of religion 
is emphasised by the philosophical religions of India, Vedanta, 
Buddhism and even Jainism. God and man are not different. How 
can religious consciousness obtain without difference, in the absence 
of the contrast between the transcendent being and finite beings, it 
might be asked. The difference, however, need not be that of one 
thing and another differing eternally in kind, but one of states or 
stages of the same being; there is enough contrast felt between the 
ideal and the actual to sustain the religious consciousness. 

A necessary implication of the non-difference between God and 
man is that both of them have to be considered as aspects of a more 
basic Jxdng—the Absolute; they are appearances and not ultimate. 
God is a personal manifestation, the individualisation, of the Absolute. 
As this is a free phenomenalisation, there is no conceivable limit to 
the number, form and occasion of these manifestations. All beings 
have also to be considered as God; Buddha (Gautama) is not the only 
instance of man attaining perfection. Absolutism translated in terms 
of religion can only be a Pantheism. It is necessarily committed to the 
unity of all beings, the identity of God and man and the transcendence 
of the Absolute. All this is exemplified in the Madhyamika religion 
of the Triple Body of the Buddha (Trikaya). 

The conception of Prajnaparamita is the distinctive feature of the 
Madhyamika system. That dominates every part of its philosophy— 
its metaphysic, ethics and religion. Prajna is the non-dual knowledge 
(jnanam advayam). As pointed out before, the dialectic reaches its 
fruition through three ‘moments': the antinomical conflict of opposed 
views of the real advanced by speculative systems (dfstivada); their 
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criticism, which exposes their hollowness (sunyata); and intuition of 
the Real in which the duality of ‘is’ and ‘not is’ is totally resolved 
(prajna). It is the Absolute beyond Reason. Implicit in the process, 
Prajna guides the entire dialectical movement. 

Prajna as non-conceptual knowledge removes avidya, which, in 
this system, is the inveterate tendency to conceptualise things. 
Passions (attachment and aversion), all of which have their origin 
in this tendency, cease on the attainment of prajna. Prajna is not 
merely Intellectual Intuition but Freedom as well. 

Prajnaparamita—the Absolute—is also identified with Tathagata 
—the Deity who is its freely phenomenalised aspect. Essentially a 
fact of religious consciousness, the Tathagata serves as the principle 
of mediation between the Absolute (sunyata) and phenomenal beings. 
This is the logic implied in the admission of the Triple Buddhakaya. 

Anything like an adequate treatment of the implications of the 
Prajnaparamita conception would have to consider Prajna (Intuition) 
as Absolute, as Freedom and as Tathagata. 



CHAPTER NINE 


ABSOLUTE AND PHENOMENA 


I THE ABSOLUTE IS SUNYA—TRANSCENDENT 

P RAJNAPARAMITA as non-dual Intuition is the Absolute. 
This was shown in the last chapter. The converse is equally 
significant. The Real is non-dual—free from all empirical 
predicates and relation. It is Sunya, devoid of every kind of 
determination. The Real (tattva) is invariably defined, in the 
Madhyamika treatises, as transcendent to thought 1 as non-relative, 
non-determinate, quiescent, non-discursive, non-dual. 2 All possible 
modes of predication are classified under four heads: bhava (existence, 
affirmation) and abhava (non-existence, negation) are the primary 
modes which are conjointly affirmed (ubhayam) or disjunctively 
denied (na bhavah, naivabhavah) to make the third and the fourth 
class of predicates respectively. Tattva cannot be characterised by 
any of these predicates taken singly or in combination. 3 This point has 
been reiterated with regard to all categories of thought—causality, 
motion, substance. Relation, Self (atman) and modes. 

Different systems of philosophy which conceive the Real on any of 
these conceptual patterns are also criticized, and the inherent flaw 
in th£ir attitude is demonstrated. The dialectic demonstrates, by a 
series of reductio ad absurdum (prasangapadana) arguments that 
phenomena and the categories which define them are relative, valid 
only under certain conditions. A thing is significant as it is related 
causally or otherwise to other things. It is nothing apart from the 
spatio-temporal continuum on which it depends for its existence. It 
is a narrow, false, view that considers particular entities as 
independent things in themselves. '‘There is no entity", says 
Nagarjuna, “that is not dependent. An absolute non-relational entity 

1 buddher agocaras tattvaiii buddhih saihvrtir ucyate. BCA. IX, 2. 

* apara-pratyayam §antaih prapancair aprapancitam; 
nirvikalpam ananartham etat tattvasya laksanam. MK. XVIII, 9. 

3 Cf. the celebrated verse quoted at various places. (BCAP. p. 359; Sarva 
Darsana Sangraha Chap, on Bauddha Dariana ): na san nasan na sadasan na 
capyanubhayatmakam; catuskoti-vinirmuktaih tattvam Madhyamika viduh. 
This is probably from Saraha. See Subhdsitasamgrahah. 
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(aSunyo dharmah) does not therefore exist. Relativity or dependence 
is an invariable mark of the unreal. The Real (tattva) is the absolute, 
self-conceived and self-existent (apara-pratyayam). Conversely, the 
dependent is an appearance. Pratitya-samutpada is thus equated 
with sunyata, unreality. 2 The unreal lacks a nature of its own 
(nihsvabhavata). 

Two considerations stand out prominently in the Madhyamika 
notion of the Absolute: its utter indeterminateness and the consequent 
non-accessibility to Reason. The one emphasises the logical nature 
of the absolute; the other the mode of its apprehension. The Absolute 
is very aptly termed Sunya, as it is devoid of all predicates. Even 
existence, unity, selfhood and goodness cannot be affirmed of it. One 
is precluded from asserting that it "is” (sat), a positive ens (bhava). 
It would then be subject to origination, decay and death; there is no 
empirical existence which is free from these characteristics. 8 An 
entity has its being in an environment; it derives all its meaning as 
co-operating with other entities which together make the universe; 
it affects and is affected by other entities; technically, it is samskrta; 
but the absolute is not such an entity. 4 Moreover, in conceiving it as 
a bhava (ens), we have perforce to take it as engendered by specific 
causes and conditions; it is not anything by itself. 5 If the Absolute 
could not be conceived as bhava, a fortiori the category of non¬ 
existence (abhava) cannot apply to it. Non-existence, as cessation, 
comes into being on the destruction of things that had been existing. 6 
The Absolute as Nirvana is conceived by some as the cessation of all 
desires and aversions. This implies that it was not existent before the 
destruction. The Absolute then would be as much subject to temporal 
limitation as the desires and aversions on whose cessation it supervenes. 
Moreover, the cessation has to be brought about by the operation of 
certain forces and conditions. And as these may not always be 

1 MK. XXIV, 19. Cf. C§. IX, 2; hetupratyaya-samagrim pratitya jatasya 
parayattatmalabhasya pratibimbasyeva kutah sasvabhavata. BCAP. p. 354. 

* yah pratityasamutpadah 6unyataih tarn pracaksmahe. MK. XXIV, 18. 
yah pratltya-samutpadaji Sunyata saiva te mata; 

bh&vah svatantro nastiti sirhhan&das tav&tulah. quoted in BCAP. p. 417. 

8 bhavas tavan na nirvanaih jaramarana-laksanam; 
prasajyetasti bhavo hi na jaramaranaiii vina. MK. XXV, 4. 

4 bhava£ ca yadi nirv&narh nirvanaih saihskrtaih bhavet. MK. XXV, 5. 

8 MK. XXV, 6. 

• yady abhava£ ca nirvanam anupad&ya tat katham; 
nirvanaih na hy abhavo’sti yo’nupadaya vidyate. MK. XXV, 8. 
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available, the Absolute has to depend on the off-chance of their 
occurrence. 1 

These difficulties might be avoided, it might be thought, if non¬ 
existence were taken as an other to existence or as its opposite. This 
would be a species of existence and is subject to the objections already 
urged with regard to the conception of existence. Or, if it is a non¬ 
entity, like the square-circle, hare’s horn etc., then it is a mere name 
and less than nothing. 

Attempts to combine the concepts of existence and non-existence 
are less plausible. Hegel has made familiar the notion of a synthesis 
which unifies and yet retains the differences in its grip. Neither the 
differents without the unity nor the bare unity without the differences 
are significant in his view. The real is a concrete whole, a universal 
which subsumes particulars without annulling them. 

Without entering into the intricacies and details of the Hegelian 
conception of the Absolute, it may be pointed out that the Madhya- 
mika system has had before it such a synthetic view of the absolute 
in the third alternative, (bhava and abhava, sat and asat). It has 
rejected this pattern too as not applicable to the absolute. If the two 
ingredients, existence and non-existence or identity and difference, 
retain their nature in the synthesis, the combination is subject to the 
difficulties urged with regard to each alternative. 2 We should have 
added to our difficulty by creating some more problems: the manifest 
incompatibility in affirming two opposed characteristics at once 8 
and the necessity of formulating a new relationship between the 
composite synthesis on the one hand and the components on the other. 4 

The considered Madhyamika criticism is that reciprocity or mutual 
dependence of unity on difference and vice versa is a mark of the 
unreal. 5 This detracts from its nature as absolute. Bound up with the 
above is the contention that such an absolute is within Reason 
(buddhi), is Reason itself. But buddhi hides the real nature of the 

1 MKV. pp. 529-30. 

* MK. XXV, 11-13. 

8 bhaved abhavo bhavas ca nirvanam ubhayam katham; 
na tayor ekatr astitvam alokatarnasor yatha. MK. XXV, 14. 

4 For a fuller criticism of the Hegelian conception reference may be made 
to Chaps. V and XII. 

8 yo'peksya siddhyate bhavas tarn evapeksya siddhyati; 
yadi yo’peksitavyah sa siddhyatath kam apeksya kah. MK. X, 10. 
parasparapeksayoh karmakarakavadeva siddhir, na svabhaviki. 

MKV. p. 189. 
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absolute. Hegel's absolute is the samvrti (Appearance) of the 
Madhyamika. 

The fourth alternative of the negation of both existence and non¬ 
existence does not appear to be more convincing. Granting that this 
is true, how is one to know that to be so? There is no ego in Nirvana, 
as the psychic functions and states are admittedly absent there. 1 

If the category of existence or non-existence cannot be applied to 
the absolute, there is less justification for applying other categories— 
permanence, change, substance (atman) modes, unity, plurality, etc. 
Whatever may be the empirical value of these categories as devices 
for interpreting phenomena, they are not assignable determinations 
of the absolute. The Madhyamika dialectic relentlessly exposes their 
relative and empirical character. They belong to the region of the 
empirical truth—samvrti satya. 

It might be considered that we are stretching the point too far; 
the terms Being, Substance, Unity, Becoming, Plurality may be used 
in a slightly different but legitimate sense to characterise the ultimately 
real. Such confidence, however, is born of dogmatism. There is no 
term, concept or category, however exalted and general, that can 
apply both to the absolute and phenomena uni voce. The two never 
stand on the same plane; they cannot be related, compared or 
contrasted. Words do not denote the absolute in any recognisable 
sense. The Absolute is incommensurable and inexpressible; it is 
utterly transcendent to thought—Sunya. 

“Appellation ceases with the absence of the objects of thought: The 
absolute as the essence of all things is not born, nor does it cease to be/' 2 


II CONSIDERATION OF SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT SUNYATA 

(the absolute) 

If nothing can be predicated of the Absolute and no terms can be 
applied to it, how then do we continue to speak of it? How can it be 
cognised at all as the ultimately Real? 

1. The Absolute, it is true, is not known in the way that particular 
phenomena are known. As their reality, however, it is known as the 

1 MKV. p. 533. 

2 nivrttam abhidhatavyam nivrtte cittagocare; 
anutpannaniruddha hi nirvanam iva dharmata. MK. XVIII, 7. 
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implicate, the norm of all things. The Absolute does not possess any 
attribute of its own; but its presence can be indicated even by an 
ascribed mark (samaropat). 1 It is asked: How can the anaksara 
(literally, the inexpressible) be understood and taught (declared)? 
The absolute is known as the reality of the appearances, what they 
falsely stand for. By discovering, removing, the superimposed 
character of phenomena, the true nature of the absolute is revealed. 
Technically, this is called adhyaropapavadanyaya—the method of 
removal of the ascription. Phenomena are utilised as devices (upaya) 
to reach the unconditioned (paramartha) which is their end (upeya). 
There is no other means of expressing the inexpressible. 2 

Although an ascribed character may not constitute the real, yet it 
can indicate it as its ground. Even an ascribed mark can serve the 
purpose of definition. In one sense, it may be said that the cognition 
of everything is the cognition of the absolute; because it is that which 
appears under these varied and veiled forms. 3 In another sense, the 
absolute is not known through any of these forms; for it is not a 
particular entity. We really know it when nothing else is before us. 
The real language is silence. 4 The Absolute is totally free from 
conception; it is not open to thought. 

The transcendence of the absolute must not be understood to mean 
that it is an other that lies outside the world of phenomena. There are 
not two sets of the real. The Absolute is the reality of the apparent 
(dharmanam dharmata); it is their real nature (vastavikam rupam). 
Conversely, phenomena are the veiled form or false appearance of 
the Absolute (samvrtam rupam). If this position is discountenanced 
and two reals are accepted, there would be no point in calling one of 
them the absolute and the other appearance. Both would be equally, 
unconditionedly, real. The absolute, as lacking determinations and 
without any recognisable content, would even be less real than the 

1 anak$arasya dharmasya 6rutih ka de£ana ca ka; $ruyate de^yate capi 
sam&ropad anaksarah. Saying of Buddha quoted in MKV. p. 264, BCAP. 
P- 365. 

* MK. XXV, 10. tasman nirvanadhigamopayatv&d avaSyam eva yathavas- 
thita saihvrtir adav abhyupeya, bh&janam iva salil&rthina. MKV. p. 494. 

• Brahman, in the Vedanta, is likewise taken as unknown (avedya) and at 
the same time as known in all cognition (sarvapratyayavedya). 

4 yo’nupalambhah sarvadharm&naih sa Prajnaparaimt£. ASP. p. 177. 
yada na bhavo nabhavo mateh sartitisthate purah: 
tadanyagatyabhavena niralambana praiamyati. BCA. IX, 35. 
param&rtho hy ary&^iaih tusnlmbh&va eva. MKV. p. 57. 
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empirical. The absolute is the only real; it is identical with phenomena. 
The difference between the two is epistemic—subjective and not real. 
In full accordance with this, Nagarjuna declares that there is not the 
least difference between the Absolute and the universe: 1 “The 
Universe viewed as a whole is the Absolute, viewed as a process it is 
the phenomenal—Having regard to causes and conditions (constitut¬ 
ing all phenomena; we call this world)—phenomenal world. This 
same world, when causes and conditions are disregarded, i.e. the 
world as whole, sub specie aeternitatis) is called the Absolute.” 2 

2. Some absolutists have fallen into the illusion that there is a 
double process—the initial transformation of the Absolute into 
phenomena and its later reconversion to its pristine state through 
knowledge. The Vijhanavadins invariably speak of consciousness as 
undergoing the process of defilement (saiiikle6a) and purification 
(vyavadana). In the pre-Sankara Vedanta too we find a similar 
notion of retransformation of the world into Brahman (prapanca- 
pravilaya) implying that there had been an original degradation of 
Brahman. 3 

All this is wrong according to the Madhyamika. There has been no 
initial fall, and there is no need for re-transformation. Nirvana, says 
Nagarjuna, is non-ceasing, unachieved. 4 There is only the dissolution 
of false views (kalpanaksaya), but no becoming in the real. The 
Absolute has always been of one uniform nature (tathata, sarvakalam 
tathabhavat). In the last resort, the consciousness of achievement too 
is subjective. 

The function of the Madhyamika dialectic is not to bring about a 
change in things, but in our mentality. Therefore it is declared in the 
texts that through wisdom the real things are not made unreal; things 
themselves are unreal. 6 Sunyata is not an arbitrary prescription to 

1 na saiiisarasya nirvanat kimcid asti viSesanam; 

na nirvanasya saihsarat kiriicid asti v&esanam. MK. XXV, 19. 

Cf. also: tathagatoyatsvabhavas tatsvabhavam idarii jagat. MK. XXII, 16. 

8 ya ajavam-javibhava upadaya pratitya va; 

so'pratityanupadaya nirvanam upadi&yate. MK. XXV, 9. 

(Stcherbatsky's Translation. Nirvana p. 48) 

8 Cf. The prapaiica-pravilaya-vada of Bhartjprapafica, Sankara's Bhd?ya 
on Br . Sut . Ill, ii, 21. 

4 aprahinam asampr&ptam anucchinnam a&a£vatam; 

aniruddham anutpannam etan nirvanam ucyate. MK. XXV, 3. 

6 yan na §unyatay£ dharman 6unySn karoti, api tu dharma eva gunyafe, etc. 
K&tyapaparivarta p. 94 (63). also quoted in MKV. p. 248. 
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view things as unreal; it is the revelation of their intrinsic nature. 1 
And this frees the human mind of the cobwebs of false views and 
wrong perspectives. 

3. Very often the Absolute of the Madhyamika is taken by the 
misinformed as a non-entity, a mere nothing. The system is dubbed 
as rank nihilism. Ignorance in this matter is born of prejudice. The 
terms Sunya and Sunyata which are used by the Madhyamika in 
referring to his Absolute seem to have provided the cue for such crit¬ 
icism. There is, however, hardly any justification for characterising the 
Madhyamika as a nihilist. No absolutism would, in that case, escape 
this charge, 2 for everyone of them has to negate all predicates of the 
absolute. There is no reason to single out the Madhyamika as specially 
nihilistic. If anything, his is a very consistent form of absolutism. 

Not only affirmative predicates (bhava, sat) but also negative 
predicates (abhava, asat) are denied of the real. The Madhyamika 
does not specially favour the negative view. We are on the contrary 
expressly warned against taking Sunyata as abhava 3 (non-existence). 

The negative method implied in the rejection of all views by the 
Madhyamika dialectic may also have led some critics to take the 
system as barren and nihilistic in outlook. The Madhyamika rejects 
every view as falsification of the real. The rejection is, however, a 
means , the only means open to absolutism, to free the real of the 
accidental accretions with which the finite mind invests it through 
ignorance; it is not an end. It is a confusion to regard the “no views 
of thp real” attitude of the Madhyamika as a “no reality” view. 4 

Negation itself is significant because there is an underlying reality 
—the subjacent ground. If there were no transcendent ground, how 

1 na£unyam sunyavad drstaih nirvanam me bhavisyati; 
mithyadrster na nirvanarii varnayanti tathagatah. C§. VIII, 7. 

2 Sankara too complains that his Brahman is misunderstood as non¬ 
existent, as nothing (sunyam), by men of weak intellect, simply because it is 
devoid of empirical determinations: digde£aguna-gati-phala-bheda-6unyaiix hi 
paramarthasad advayam brahma mandabuddhinam asad iva pratibhati. 

Sankara's Commentary on the Ch. Up. VIII, I. (p. 437, Ananda£rama Edn.) 

3 atra brumah: 6unyatayaiii na tvaiii vetsi prayojanam; 

6unyatam &unyatarthaiii ca tata evaih vihanyase. MK. XXIV, 7; 

See also Kdrika, 13. 

bhavaiiis tu nastitvaiii 6unyatartham parikalpayan, prapanca-jalam eva 
saihvardhayamano na &unyatayam prayojanaih vetti, evaih pratitya-samut- 
pada-6abdasya yo'rthah 6unyata-6abdasyarthah. abhava6abd&rtharh ca 
Sunyatartham ity adhyaropya bhavan asman upalabhate. MKV. pp. 491; 499. 

4 The confusion lies in taking no determination as negative determination. 
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could any view be condemned as false. A view is false, because it 
falsifies the real , makes the thing appear other than what it is in 
itself. Falsity implies the real that is falsified. Phenomena are 
characterised as samvrti, because they cover the real nature of things 
(sarvapadartha-tattvacchadanat samvrtih). 

Nagarjuna is emphatic in stating that without the acceptance of 
the paramartha (the ultimate reality) there can be no deliverance 
(Nirvana) from Samsara. 1 That the unconditioned (paramartha 
satya) cannot be determined as this or that, but is the indeterminate 
par excellence , is not to be construed as denial of the ultimately real. 
That would be a deplorable misunderstanding of Sunyata. 2 

If the Paramartha were not beyond concept and speech, it would 
cease to be that and would be identical with the empirical. As the 
ultimate Norm which serves as the absolute standard of evaluation, 
it is beyond the possibility of any change or limitation. 3 

The Madhyamika is not a nihilist; only, he resists all attempts to 
determine what is essentially Indeterminate. The Absolute cannot 
even be identified with Being or Consciousness, as this would be to 
compromise its nature as the unconditioned ground of phenomena. 
The Tattva, however, is accepted by the Madhyamika as the Reality 
of all things (dharmanam dharmata), their essential nature (prakrtir 
dharmanam). It is uniform and universal, neither decreasing, nor 
increasing, neither originating nor decaying. The Absolute alone is 
in itself (akrtrima svabhava). The Absolute is that intrinsic form in 
which things would appear to the clear vision of an Arya (realised 
saint) free from ignorance. 4 

4. It might be urged that a thing which lacks all determinations is 
as good as nothing; it is an abstraction empty of all content and lacks 

1 paramartham anagamya nirvanam nadhigamyate. MK. XXIV, 10. 

This contention of Nagarjuna is clearly based on the well-known Udana 
text—asti bhiksavas tad ajatam abhutam asamskrtam etc. (Udana, p. 80, 
VIII, 3). 

8 vinaiayati durdrsta 6unyata mandamedhasam; sarpo yatha durgrhito 
vidya va dusprasadhita. MK. XXIV, II. 

8 Arya Satya-dvayavatdra, quoted in BCAP. p. 366; MKV. pp. 374-5. 

4 Candrakirti puts the matter very explicitly thus: 

yadi khalu tad adhyaropad bhavadbhir astity ucyate kldrsam tat? ya sa 
dharmdndm dharmatd nama saiva tatsvarupam. atha keyarii dharmanam 
dharmata? dharmanam svabhavah, prakrtih. ka ceyam prakrtih? yeyarii 
^unyata. keyaxti &unyat&? naihsvabhavyam. kim idaih naih-svabhavyam? 
tathatd , keyaih tathata? tathdbhdvo*vikaritvam sadaiva sthdyitd, sarvadanutpada 
eva paranirapeksatv&d akrtrimatvat svabhava ity ucyate. MKV. pp. 264-5. 
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reality; the concrete alone is real. The absolute, on this contention, 
contains within itself all determinations. On this account it cannot 
be foreign to thought; it may even be identical with it. 

The possible Hegelian criticism of the Madhyamika absolute is from 
a specific standpoint; it assumes a particular kind of metaphysics. 
If the fundamental assumption that the Real is Reason is conceded, 
the criticism becomes pertinent. But nothing could justify the initial 
assumption—“What is not accessible to thought is unreal.” This is 
virtually to deny intellectual intuition and to restrict all cognition 
to judgment. All this directly traverses the Madhyamika position, 
and has to be rejected as dogmatic speculation. Inaccessibility of the 
Absolute to thought does not mean that it is a non-entity. The 
Madhyamika holds that the Absolute is cognised in a non-dual 
intuition—Prajna. It is that Intuition itself. 


Ill DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MADHYAMIKA AND VEDANTA 

ABSOLUTISM 1 

In the Madhyamika, Vijnanavada and Vedanta systems, the 
Absolute is non-conceptual and non-empirical; it is realised in a 
transcendent non-dual experience, variously called by them prajna- 
paramita, lokottara-jnana and aparoksanubhuti respectively. All 
emphasise the inapplicability of empirical determinations to the 
Absolute, and employ the language of negation. They are agreed on 
the formal aspect of the absolute. The Vedanta and Vijnanavada, 
however, identify the absolute with something that is experienced 
in some form even empirically—the Vedanta with Pure Being 
(sanmatra) which is atman (substance) and the Vijnanavada with 
Consciousness (willing). Taking these as real, they try to remove the 
wrong ascriptions which make the absolute appear as a limited 
empirical thing. When, however, the atman or vijnana is absolute, it 
is a misuse of words to continue to call it by such terms; for there is 
no other from which it could be distinguished. They are also reduced to 
the Madhyamika position of the Absolute as the utterly inexpressible. 
Words can only be used metaphorically to characterise or rather to 
indicate it. 

There is, however, this difference that the Vedanta and Vijnanavada, 
owing to their identification of the real with Atman or Vijnana, are 

1 For a fuller discussion of the difference between these Absolutisms reference 
may be made to Chap. XIII. 
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seemingly more able to provide a bridge between the world of 
appearance and the Absolute. The transition seems easier. The 
Madhyamika by his insistence on the sheer transcendence of the 
absolute and his refusal to identify it with anything met with in 
experience appears to do violence to our accustomed ways of approach. 
He is too abrupt and harsh. But in principle, however, there is no 
difference in the form of the Absolutes in all these systems. Sunyata 
represents the form of all absolutism. 

The Vedanta and Vijnanavada characterisation of the Madhyamika 
as Sunyavada is worthy of consideration, as it brings out a difference. 
Both Vedanta and Vijnanavada analyse illusion and show that the 
illusory appears on a real ground (adhisthana) but for which illusion 
itself would not be possible. The world-illusion too is thus a super¬ 
imposition on Brahman or Vijnana. 1 It is not true to say, as is done by 
Vedanta and Vijnanavada, that the Madhyamika conceives illusion 
to occur without any underlying ground (niradhisthanabhrama). 
Tattva as Dharmata or Bhutakoti is accepted by the Madhyamika 
as the underlying ground of phenomena. But it is not shown by him 
to be immanent in experience, how Dharmata activates and illumines 
empirical things. Not that the Madhyamika takes the Absolute and 
the world of phenomena as two different sets of entities; but the 
Absolute is nowhere explicitly shown to be in things constituting their 
very soul. The relation between the two is not made abundantly clear. 
This may be said to constitute a drawback in the Madhyamika 
conception of the Absolute. 

The case is, however, different with the Vedanta and Vijnanavada. 
Brahman is no doubt devoid of determinations; it cannot be made an 
object of thought as a particular thing is. But it is self-evident 
(svayamprakaSa) and because of this anything becomes evident; it 
implicitly, invariably and unconditionally illumines things. In a 
slightly different manner Vijnanavada shows that the object is 
dependent on consciousness, and not vice versa. Vijnana is self- 
conscious (svasamvedya) and is creative of the object. Factually, 
the Madhyamika Absolute too is immanent, but epistemologically 
it is not shown to be such. 

In the Vedanta and Vijnanavada, it is possible to speak of the 
intuition of the absolute, Brahman or Vijnana. But this can only be in 
a metaphoric, and not literal, sense. For in the highest experience, 

1 atmadharmopacSro hi vividho yah pravartate; 
vijfi&naparig&me' sau. Trimiikd. I 
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no conceivable difference can be made between Brahman or Vijnana 
and the person knowing it. They become intrinsically one. In the 
Madhyamika it is truer to speak of the Intuition (Prajna) itself as the 
Absolute. 


IV AVIDYA 

The Absolute in itself is indeterminate (Sunya); no category of 
thought applies to it. It is avidya (Ignorance) that invests it with all 
the colourful forms that we come across in ordinary experience. It is 
the cause of appearance. If the absolute is the realm of ultimate 
truth (paramartha satya), avidya belongs to appearance (samvrti), 
is samvrti itself. 

Avidya hides the real from us, and in its place puts forth the unreal 
appearance. 1 The Sdlistamba Sutra defines it as the non-apprehension 
of the Real (tattve apratipattih) and its misapprehension as some¬ 
thing else 2 (mithya pratipattih). There are thus two functions of 
avidya: one is obscurative (avarana), covering the real nature of 
things; the other is constructive, as it throws up a false appearance 
(asatkhyapana). These two correspond to the Vedanta notion of 
avidya having two powers, avrti (veiling) and viksepa (creative). 
The two functions are inter-related: without the emergence of an 
unreal appearance there could be no obscuration of the real; the false 
has to take the place of the real; and without non-apprehension of the 
true nature of the real there could be no false notion about it. If we 
weroin possession of true knowledge, the illusion could not even get 
started. 

The precise nature of avidya in the Madhyamika system consists 
in the inveterate tendency to indulge in conceptual construction 
(sankalpa). The Real is Indeterminate (Sunya); the viewing of it 
through thought-forms is avidya. For instance, to consider the real 
as substance (atman), or as mode (dharma), as One or Many, as 
Unchanging (Saivata) or Ceasing (uccheda), Existence (astitva) and 
Non-existence (nastitva) etc., are some of the forms of falsification 
(viparyasa). 

1 abhutaiii khyapayaty artham bhutam avrtya vartate; 
avidya jayamaneva kamalatankavrttivat. BCAP. p. 352. 

2 tattve’pratipattir mithya pratipattir ajiianam avidyeti. From the 
Salistamba Sutra as quoted in BCAP. 352, SS. p. 222, MKV. p. 564, MA. VI, 28. 

mohah svabhavavaranddhi samvrtih, satyaiii taya khyati yad eva krtrimam. 
avidya hi padarthasatsvaruparopika, svabhavadar^anavaranatmika samv|tih. 
MA. p. 23. 
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AvidyS. for the Vaibha§ika or the Sautrantika would consist in the 
imposition of unity, permanence and universality on what is really 
plural, transitory and uniquely particular. In this system the Real 
is identified with the changing modes—the dharmas. Avidya is 
satkayadrsfi, the endowing of discrete momentary entities (anatma 
dharmas) with substantiality, identity and permanence, e.g. in the 
apprehension of the flame or the stream as one. In the Vedanta, 
avidya is just the reverse. The Real is unchanging Pure Being (atman); 
it is identical at all times, and there is no plurality or difference. 
Avidya consists in the differentiation into T and ‘You' of what is 
essentially one indivisible whole devoid of every kind of difference. 
In the Vijnanavada, the real is Consciousness without the trace of an 
other confronting it. Pure Consciousness (Vijnaptimatrata) is devoid 
of the duality of the knower and the known (grahadvaya). Avidya 
is the appearance of the object as an entity existing independently 
of consciousness with which it is really identical. 

For the Madhyamika not only difference but identity too is avidya; 
the real is neither one nor many, neither permanent nor momentary; 
neither subject (vijnana) nor object. These are relative to each other 
and are equally unreal. The Real is purely indeterminate, and all 
attempts to identify it with Being, Becoming, Consciousness etc., 
are vikalpa, subjective devices. Nagarjuna says: "If the apprehen¬ 
sion of the impermanent as permanent is illusion, why is the 
apprehension of the indeterminate as impermanent not illusion as 
well." 1 

In the Abhidharmika, Vedanta and Vijnanavada systems particular 
concepts or ways of viewing the real are avidya; they of course differ, 
as shown above, in what they take to be avidya. For the Madhyamika, 
avidya is much wider and more general in scope: conceptualisation 
as such (not merely particular concepts), any view without exception, 
is avidya. Reason as the faculty of conceptualisation is avidya. It is 
said: "Reason (buddhi) is not grounded in the real; it is a subjective 
play of the imagination (vikalpasvabhava); and all vikalpa is avidya 
—as it apprehends the non-entity (avastugrahitvat). Thus it is said: 
Vikalpa is, by its nature, of the stuff of avidya." 2 

1 anitye nityam ity evarfi yadi graho viparyayah; 

anityam ity api grahah ^unye kirii na viparyayah. MK. XXII, 14. 

* buddhih samvrtir ucyata iti. sarva hi bhuddhir alambana-nir&lambanataya 
vikalpasvabhavS,. vikalpa i ca sarva evavidyasvabhavah, avastugrahitvat. yad 
aha: “vikalpah svayam evayam avidy&rupataiix gatah” iti. BCAP. p. 366. 
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For the Abhidharmika system satkayadrsti (Substance-view) is 
Avidya; for the Vijnanavada, bahya or visaya-drsti (objectification) 
is avidya; for the Vedanta bhedadrsfi (differentiation) is avidya. For 
the Madhyamika all viewing, drsfi as such, is avidya; drsfi is kalpana, 
and kalpana is the ascription of features which are non-existent in 
reality. 1 

In keeping with the equation of avidya with Buddhi (reason) we are 
told that avidya has its origin in pointless attention—distraction 
(ayoniSo manaskara). 2 * The distracted mind does not confine itself to 
a point, to the thing in hand; but flits, like a butterfly, from one 
thing to another. This ensues in comparing, differentiating, identify¬ 
ing and synthesising things; i.e. in viewing things in relation to each 
other. A related view of things comprehends only appearance. 
Prajna, on the other hand, is the intensity of concentration of mind 
(nirvikalpa-jnana); the thing is known then as it really is (prajna 
yathabhutam artham prajanati). 

Avidya is beginningless; for there is no assignable limit, prior or 
posterior, to the existence of the phenomenal world (samsara is 
anavaragrah), and samsara cannot be without avidya and its satellite 
kle£as. Though beginningless, it has an end. It cannot be argued that 
what is without beginning is without end as well. The seed is produced 
from the tree and this from the seed, it is thus without any assignable 
prior limit. But it can be destroyed by fire or other causes. 8 Likewise, 
avidya and other kle£as (passions) which are at the root of 
phenomena can be reduced to nullity on the attainment of insight 
(prajna). 4 

What is the nature of avidya—is it an ens or a non-ens? Is it Real 
or unreal? It is contended by the Realists that that which makes the 
false appear cannot itself be unreal. The dream-objects may be 
unreal, but the dreaming act and the disturbing conditions of the 
mind which cause the dream-objects are real. If avidya itself were 

1 kalpana hy abhutasvabhavam artham aropayati. CSV. p. 294. 

* uktaih hi Pratityasamutpada Suite bhagavata: avidy&pi, bhiksavab, 
sahetuka sapratyaya sanidana. ka£ cavidyaya he tub- ayoniSo, bhik$avo, 
manaskaro avidyaya hetuh. 

avilo mohajo manaskaro avidy&ya hetur ity ato avidya saihkalpaprabh&va 
bhavati. MKV. p. 452. 

* yathS. bijasya drsto’nto na cadis tasya vidyate; 

tathS. karana-vaikalyaj janmano'pi na sambhavah. C§. VIII, 25. 

4 CSV. pp. 29-30. 
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unreal or non-existent how could it cause the appearance? Not only 
is avidya real, by this argument, but there is a real causation. Even 
in the absolutism of Vijnanavada, consciousness (citta) is credited 
with the two inherently real functions of initial defilement and later 
purification. The implied argument is that bondage and freedom are 
real; spiritual life would not be possible without these being considered 
real. Bondage is caused by Ignorance (avidya) and other kleSas; this 
causation is a real process. The unreal cannot exert any influence. 1 
The difference between the Vaibhasika and the Vijnanavada in this 
matter is that for the latter both the process of defilement and 
purification are the internal functions of the mind, while the former 
takes them to be caused by factors external to the mind. Both, however, 
agree in taking the processes to be real. 

The Madhyamika view is that avidya is itself unreal; 2 it is Maya. 
If it were real, its products too would be real, and there could be no 
question of negating or even changing the world-process. We cannot 
help facts. Nagarjuna puts the matter dialectically thus: If the 
passions belonged to one as an integrally real part of one's nature, how 
could they be abandoned; the real cannot be rejected by any one. 3 
If the passions did not belong to any one how could they be abandoned; 
for who could abandon the unreal, the non-existent? 4 It is concluded 
that kle£as, karma and their result are of the stuff of fairy castles, 
mirage and dreams. They are not real as facts; they have only an 
epistemic status. 

As for the contention that there is real exertion of influence by 
avidya whereas the unreal cannot cause anything, the reverse is 
perhaps true. The unreal can and does influence, and even a false 


1 atraha: yadi viparyasa-nirodhad avidya niruddhyate' sti tarhy avidya. 
yasya evarii viparyasanirodhan nirodho bhavati. na tarhy avidyamanaya 
gagana-cutalatayah prahanopayanvesanam asti. tasmad vidyata evavidya. 
MKV. p.470. 

8 evam avidyamanas tenocyante avidyeti. tan balaprthagjana aSrutavanto* 
bhinivist&h. tair asamvidyamanah sarvadharmah kalpitah. te t&n kalpayitvS 
dvayor antayor asaktah tan dharman na jananti na paiyanti etc. ASP. p. 15. 

yathoktaiii bhagavati: avidy ay a nai va kadaci vidyate avidyata praty ayasam- 
bhava§ ca; avidyamaneyam avidya loke tasman maya ukta avidya es&. from 
Suvaranaprabh&sa (VI, 17-8; p. 53) quoted in MKV. p. 462. 

8 yadi bhutah svabhavena kle£ab keciddhi kasya cit; 
katharii nama prahiyeran kah svabhavam prahasyati. MK. XXIII, 24. 

4 yady abhut&h svabhavena kle&ah keciddhi kasyacit; 
katharh n&ma prahiyeran ko’sadbhavaiii prahasyati. ibid. 25. 
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apparition can appear and work. 1 Causal or other relation obtains 
essentially between appearances only; it is a mark of the unreal. 

In all these, the Madhyamika view approaches very close to the 
Vedantic notion of avidya as a beginningless positive entity that 
is totally destroyed by knowledge. 2 Its non-definability (anirvacani- 
yatva) as either real or unreal (sat or asat) makes it out as having an 
epistemic status only. Like the Madhyamika, the Vedanta too holds 
that the unreal can be efficient, and causation is not a criterion of the 
real, but of the unreal. 

The Vedanta, however, elaborates its conception of avidya by 
defining its locus (aSraya) and object (visaya). Avidya belongs to Pure 
Being, Brahman, as it cannot belong to any inert being (ja<Je avarana- 
krtyabhavat); only a conscious being capable of knowledge can be 
ignorant. And that can be only undifferentiated universal pure Being 
(nirvibhaga citi); for particular beings (the Jiva) presuppose difference 
which is the function of avidya. 3 The object of ignorance is 
Brahman; for that is the object of ignorance which when known 
removes it. That ignorance is one, not many, follows from its locus 
(aSraya) and object (visaya) being not only one but identical. All 
ignorance is fundamentally self-ignorance, and knowledge is self- 
knowledge. 

The Madhyamika with his anti-speculative tendency refuses to 
be drawn into such questions about who is ignorant, etc. Dialectical 
objections are urged against any determinate view regarding the 
person ignorant, the object of his ignorance etc. 4 This is in keeping 
with his no-doctrine attitude and avoidance of all theorising. 

1 asaty api yatha maya dr£ya drastr tatha manah. BCA. IX, 28. 

Vinaye ca: yantrakarakarita yantrayuvatih sadbhuta-yuvatteunya sadbhuta- 
yuvatirupena pratibhaste; tasya ca citrakarasya kamaragaspadibhuta. tatha 
mrs&svabhava api bhava balanam samkle&avyavadana-nibandhanam bhavanti. 
MKV. p. 46. 

The Ratnakuta Sutra (Kaiyapaparivarta) 138-149; pp. 200-16. recounts 
at length how a group of 500 monks were taught the highest wisdom 
by two apparitional monks created by the Lord, ity evarh mrsa-svabhavabhyaiii 
tathagatanirmitabhyarh bhiksubhyam pancanarh bhiksu6atanaih vyavada- 
nanibandhanaiii krtam iti MKV. p. 50. 

2 Citsukhi, p. 57. 

8 Samksepa S&riraka, I, 319; see also I, 21, 11, 212 etc. 

4 yena grhnati yo graho grahita yac ca grhyate; 
upaSantani sarvani tasmad graho na vidyate. 
na capi viparitasya sambhavanti viparyayah; 
na capyaviparltasya sambhavanti viparyayah. MK. XXIII, 15. 
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IV TWO TRUTHS AND THE “DEGREES OF REALITY”. 

Absolutism is committed to the doctrine of two truths; for, it 
makes the distinction between the thing as it is, unrelatedly, absolutely, 
and how it appears in relation to the percipients who look at it 
through views and standpoints. The Real as the Noumenon has to 
be contrasted with phenomena which are but appearance. The 
distinction is implicit in all philosophy. No serious and sustained 
consideration of things can rest satisfied with what appears to the 
untutored consciousness; it seeks to penetrate to the innermost core 
of things. 

It cannot be claimed that the doctrine of two truths was initiated 
by the Madhyamika or even by Buddha. The Upanisads clearly 
anticipate this when they speak of Brahman as the real of the reals 
(satyasya satyam 1 ), and even as the sole reality. 2 In the teachings of 
Buddha too the distinction between Nirvana as the absolutely real 
and phenomena as conventionally real is made. 3 The earlier Abhid- 
harmika system had already differentiated between the ultimate 
reality of the separate elements which is the object of Prajha and the 
Prajhapti-sat which is of conventional signification (samvrti). It is, 
however, the Madhyamika who systematically worked out the doctrine 
of two truths and consistently applied it to synthesise Buddhist texts 
and doctrines. 

All Madhyamika treatises 4 take the two truths—Paramartha Satya 
and Samvrti Satya—as vital to the system; some even begin their 
philosophical disquisitions with the distinction. According to 
Nagarjuna, “Those that are unaware of the distinction between these 
two truths are incapable of grasping the deep significance of the 

1 satyasya satyam. prana vai satyam; tesam esa satyam. By. Up. II, iii, 6. 

* idaih sarvarti yad ayam atma; na tad dvitiyam asti yat tad vibhaktaiii 
paSyet. neha nanasti kimeana. yatra nanyat pasyati etc. 

8 uktaih Sutre : tan mrsa mosadharma yad idarii samskrtam. etaddhi khalu, 
bhiksavah, paramaiii satyarii yad idam amosadharma nirvanaiii sarvasam- 
sk§.r 3 A ca mrsa mosadharmana iti. quoted in MKV. pp. 41 and 237. Parallel 
passages in the Pali Canons: 

Majj. N. II, p. 245 (Sutta, 140). etaiii hi bhikkhu paramaiii ariyasaccam yad 
idam amosadhammaih nibb&nam. See also Majj. N . II, 261; Sam. 1 ST. Ill, 
142 etc. 

4 Some chief references where this doctrine is discussed: MK. XXIV; 
MA. VI, 23 ff. BCA. IX, i ff—BCAP. pp. 352 ff. MadhyamahWrtka Sangrahah of 
Bh&vaviveka. 
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teaching of Buddha.” 1 2 The doctrine is already well-developed in the 
Astasahasrika and other PrajHaparamita texts besides Saddharma 
Pundarika, Samadhiraja and similar Mahayana Sutras. 

Paramartha Satya or Absolute Truth is the knowledge of the real 
as it is without any distortion (akrtrimam vastu-rupam). 8 Categories 
of thought and points of view distort the real. They unconsciously 
coerce the mind to view things in a cramped, biassed way; and are 
thus inherently incapable of giving us the Truth. The paramartha is 
the utter absence of the function of Reason (buddhi) which is there¬ 
fore equated with samvrti. The Absolute truth is beyond the scope 
of discursive thought, language and empirical activity; and conversely, 
the object of these is samvrti satya. 3 It is said: "The paramartha is 
in fact the unutterable (anabhilapya), the unthinkable, unteachable 
etc.” 4 

Devoid of empirical determinations, it is the object of the innermost 
experience of the wise. 5 * * It is so intimate and integral that we cannot 
be self-conscious of it. 

Samvrti satya is Truth so called; truth as conventionally believed 
in common parlance. Candrakirti gives three definitions of samvjti. 
As the etymology shows, samvrti is that which covers up entirely 
the real nature of things and makes them appear otherwise. In this 
sense it is identical with avidya—the categorising function of the 
mind—Reason. Tattva is the unconditioned (nirvikalpa and 
nisprapaiica). It may also mean the mutual dependence of things— 
theif relativity. In this sense it is equated with phenomena, and is 


1 ye’ nay or na vijananti vibhagam satyayor dvayoh; 

te tattvaih na vijananti gambhlram buddha-6asane. MK. XXIV, 9. 

2 parama uttamo' rthah paramarthah. akrtrimaih vasturupam, sarva 
dharmanam nihsvabhavata. BCAP. p. 354. 

3 yadi hi paramarthatah paramarthasatyam kayavanmanasaiti visayat&m 
upagacchet, na tat paramarthasatyam iti saihkhyaiii gacchet. saihvrti satyam 
eva tad bhavet. api tu, devaputra, paramarthasatyarii sarvavyavaharasama- 
tikrantaih nirvi^esam asamutpannam aniruddham, abhidheyabhidhanajneya- 
jnana-vigatam, etc. from Satyadvayavatdra as quoted in BCAP p. 366; see also 
MKV. pp. 374-5. 

4 yah punah paramarthah so'nabhilapyal?, anajiieyah aparijfteyafc, 
avijfieyah, ade£itah, apraka£itah etc. from Pitaputra Samagama as quoted in 
SS. p. 256; BCAP. p. 367. 

5 tad etad aryanam eva svasamvidita-svabhavataya pratyatmavedyam, 

atas tad evatra pramanam. BCAP. p. 367. kutas tatra paramarthe vacarh 

pravfttih kuto va jnanasya. sa hi param&rtho' parapratyayah &£ntab 

pratyStma-vedya §xyanaih sarvaprapaficatltah. MKV. p. 493. 
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in direct contrast with the absolute which is by itself, unrelated. The 
third definition of samvrti is that which is of conventional nature 
(samvrti—samketa), depending as it does on what is usually accepted 
by the common folk (loka-vyavaharah). 1 It is the truth that does not 
do any violence to what obtains in our every-day world, being in 
close conformity with linguistic conventions and ideas. It is the object 
of the ignorant and the immature. Paramartha satya is unsignified 
by language and belongs to the realm of the unutterable, and is 
experienced by the wise in a very intimate way. 2 

In calling it ‘lokasamvrti,’ it is implied that there is some appearance 
which is ‘aloka’—non-empirical, i.e. false for the empirical conscious¬ 
ness even. Cases of optical and other illusions, distorted perceptions 
caused by diseased and defective sense-organs, experiences in abnormal 
states of the mind and dream-objects are examples of the ‘aloka or 
mithya samvrti’. 8 This corresponds to the pratibhasika of the 
Vedanta. The spatio-temporal objects of the every-day world enjoy 
a relatively higher status as ‘real objects’ in contrast to these shadowy 
appearances. This alone provides the raison d'etre for the vyavaharika 
being considered as real (tathya samvrti). But it is the experienced 
illusoriness of the pratibhasika (mithyasamvrti of the Madhyamika) 
that provides the cue for suspecting that the empirical objects may 
themselves be mere appearance from the ultimate point of view. The 
Madhyamika, however, does not recognise the pratibhasika as a 
different class of truth. He very conveniently subsumes it under 
samvrti satya. The Madhyamika advocates Two Truths unlike the 
Vedanta and Vijnanavada doctrine of Three Truths. 

Paramartha satya, as the unutterable ultimate experience wherein 

1 samantad avaranam hi sariivrtih. ajnanaih hi samantat sarvapadartha- 
tattvacchadanat samvrtir ity ucyate; (ii) paraspara-sambhavanaifa va saihvrtir 
anyonyaSrayenety arthah; (iii) atha va saifcvrtih saiftketo loka-vyavahkra 
ity arthah. sa cSbhidhanabhidheyadilaksanah—MKV. p. 492. 

It is in the first sense of sartivrti as Avidya that Santideva identifies saihvrti 
with buddhi. BCA. IX, 2; this is the same as drsti. See also MA. VII, 28. moha^i 
svabh&vslvaranad dhi sarhvrtih, satyaifi tayakhyati yad eva krtrimam. 
avidya hi pad&rtha-satsvaruparopikfi svabhavadarsanavaranatmika samvrtih. 
MA. p. 23. ... 

* abhutfirthadarSinaih prthagjanan&rti mrsa-dariana-visayataya samadarSi- 
tStmasatt&kam. BCAP. p. 360. 

samyagdrsarti yo vi$ayah sa tattvam; 
mj^a-drSfiiii sarfivrti-satyam uktam. MA. VI, 23. 

• MA. VI, 24,25 and 26. vinopaghatena yadindriyanaih sannam api grahyam 
avaiti lokah; satyarh tal lokata eva iesarh vikalpitaifi lokata eva mithya. 
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the real and the intellect cognising it are non-different (advaya), 
does not admit of differentiation and degrees. Knowledge could be 
different on two grounds principally: because of the difference of 
objects or of the cognising agent. As both these differences are absent 
in the paramartha, it is of one uniform, undifferentiated nature. 
It is therefore variously called Tathata, Bhuta-Kofi, Dharmata, 
Dharmadhatu and Sunyata. 1 

Saiiivrti, on the other hand, admits of differences and degrees. There 
may be a hierarchy among them. The dream-objects are experienced 
as illusory even by the common man. To the philosopher or the Yogi 
the objects of the everyday world that appear permanent and alluring 
may look transitory and hollow; his vision is truer than the common 
man’s. 2 It is, however, within samvrti. Even among the Yogins there 
may be the gradation of the lower and the higher. All are within the 
play of reason. 3 

The distinction between two truths enables the Madhyamika to 
synthesise the different doctrines of the schools that rely on the 
utterances of Buddha often at variance with each other. The reality 
of the Elements (Skandhas, Dhatu and Ayatana) is empirical, not 
ultimate. The Lord has formulated them as a concession to common- 
sense. The Abhidharmikas have in all simplicity conceived as absolute 
what is conditional and relative. 4 The Lord has taught this doctrine 
of elements as a step facilitating the understanding of the final 
teaching. In reality, things are neither plural nor are they momentary 
as it is made out in the Abhidharma system. 5 6 

The Real being truly indeterminate, it is, however, possible to 
utilise any means appropriate to the person in particular circum¬ 
stances for leading him to the ultimate truth. There is no limit to the 
number and nature of the doctrinal devices that may be employed to 

1 sunyata, tathata, bhutakoti, dharmadhatur ityadi paryayah. Mahd Vyut. 
p. 30 (Bib. Bnddhica) BCAP. p. 354. 

2 BCA. IX, 8. 

3 tatra loko dvidha drsto yogi prakrtakas tatha; 
tatra prakrtako loko yogilokena badhyate. 

badhyante dhivisesena yogino'pyuttarottaraih. BCA. IX, 3, 4. 

4 bala-janaprasiddhyaiva ca bhagavata tad evaisam samvrtaih rupam 

Abhidharme vyavasthapitam. MKV. p. 261. evam avidyatimiropaghatSd 
atattvadrso bala yad etat skandha-dhatvayatanadi-svarupam upalabhante 
tad esam saiiivrtam rupam. BCAP. p. 364. 

6 lokavataranarthaiti ca bhava nathena desitah; 
tattvatah ksanika naite. . , . BCA. IX, 7. 
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realise this end. The only consideration is that the device must be 
suited to the spiritual temperament and needs of beings, like the 
medicine to the malady. This is the celebrated doctrine of Upaya- 
kauSalya (excellence in the choice of methods). Buddha is compared 
to a skilled physician who adjusts his remedies conforming to the 
nature and intensity of the disease of the patients; he does not, like 
a quack, prescribe one remedy for all. To one suffering from dogmatic 
belief in substance (atman) he may prescribe the nairatmya doctrine 
as a corrective, and for the sceptic and the materialist he may 
prescribe as an antidote, the reality of the self and the continuance 
of Karma and its result. To the spiritually advanced man, he teaches 
that there is neither self nor the states. According to the nature of the 
malady to be cured the appropriate teaching could be used. 1 

Nagarjuna says: Buddhas have taught, with a purpose, the reality 
of the T and The mine' as indeed have they the doctrine of the 
groups, the elements and bases. 2 As the occasion required, the Buddha 
has affirmed the self or denied, both affirmed and denied, or done 
neither. 3 

Not only common notions of the layman, but philosophical view T - 
points as embodied in systems of thought can be accorded some status 
and significance on the Madhyamika notion of the empirical reality 
of the samvrti and its transcendent (ultimate) ideality. But strangely 
enough, we often find among the Madhyamika authors a spirit of 
intolerance towards the Brahmanical systems and their tenets. 
Candrakirti roundly condemns their systems as false from the 
empirical standpoint even; they are mithya-saiiivrti (empirically 
false) for him. 4 

The reason for this is that no Buddhist could recognise the atman 
(substance) in any form. They could not conceive even empirical 

1 sad asad sadasac ceti nobhayaiii ceti kathyate; 
nanu vyadhiva£at sarvam ausadham nama jayate. C§. VIII, 20 quoted in 
MKV. p. 372. 

8 mamety aham iti proktarh yatha karyavaiaj jinaih; 
tatha karya-va^at proktah skandhayatana-dhktavab. From the Yukti$a$- 
tik& quoted in BCAP. p. 376. 

8 MK. XVIII, 6. 

4 saihvrtyapi tadlyavyavasthanabhyupagamat. satyadvaya-viparita- 
dar£ana-paribhrasta eva hi tlrthikah—MKV. p. 27 see also p. 344. ajnanamid- 
dhotksubhitair yathasvam prakalpitaih yat kila tlrthikaii ca. m&ya maricyadisu 
kalpitaiiiyat tat lokata£ capi na vidyate hi. MA. VI, 26. satyadvayavirahac ca na 
phalam Spnuvanti. tasmad etair yad gunatray&dikaih kalpitarh, tal lokasaih- 
vjtyaiva n&sti. MA. p. 23. 
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reality on the atma-pattern, committed as they were to momentari¬ 
ness and a sequential view of things. The Vedanta too could not 
accommodate the Buddhist view even for the empirical realm, though 
it did accept the Samkhya and even the Nyaya as approximate truths 
for the vyavaharika. 

The view of Bhavaviveka, the great exponent of the Svatantra 
Madhyamika school, is a notable exception to this. Though we have 
a very summary account of his position, it is still interesting. His 
Madhyamartha SangrahaJt 1 begins with the two truths (paramartha 
and samvrti) and proceeds to subdivide them. Paramartha is 
nisprapanca (Non-Phenomenal) and admits of two kinds: 2 Parydya 
Paramartha —the absolute that is still capable of expression in words— 
rnd the other, aparyaya Paramartha , that is beyond all expression 
(paryayarahitah) and totally free from any kind of empirical 
determination (sarvaprapanca-varjitah). 3 The aparyaya paramartha 
corresponds to the paramartha of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti. The 
paryaya paramartha is of two kinds: jatiparyaya vastu parmartha 
(the Absolute that can be understood as a kind of universal positive 
being) and the other, janmarodha paramartha (the absolute which is 
the complete extinction of all manifestations). 4 “As no light is thrown 
by the author on the former, he seems to have included in it the views 
of the TIrthikas such as Sankhyas etc.” 5 The Hinayana conception 
of Nirvana as the extinction of all forces, all samskaras and entities, 
seems to be meant by the janmarodha paramartha. 

Samvrti is divided by Bhavaviveka into tatliya samvrti , which is 
.he empirically efficient and the other mithyd samvrti , that is not so 
efficient. The latter is of two kinds—one that involves ideation for 
its apprehension, like the illusion of rope-snake, and the other that 
is more or less mechanical like optical illusions, the double moon 

Restored from the Tibetan Version with an English translation by Pandit 
N. Ayyaswami Sastri and published in the Journal of Oriental Research , Madras, 
Vol. V, Part 1 , (March, 1931). I am indebted to this valuable restoration and 
the introductory note for the information given here. 

2 paramartho nisprapancah kartavyo dvividhah sa ca; paryaya-para- 
marthaS caparyaya-paramarthakah. Madhyamartha Sam. 2. 

3 sarvaprapanca-varjitah; sa tu paryayarahito vijneyah paramarthatah; 
satkotiS capy asatkotir dvaya-sarva-vivarjitah etadrk paramartho hi. 

Mad. Sam . 5, 6. 

* sa ca syat prathamo dvedha, jatiparyaya vastu ca; 
paramartho janmarodha^, parartho ruddhajanmakah. ibid. 3, 4. 

* Journal of Oriental Research , Vol. V, Part I, pp. 42-43. 
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and the bent-stick 1 in water. The noteworthy feature in Bhava- 
viveka's account is his liberal accommodation of the Absolutes of 
the Brahmanical and Hlnayana systems as some kind of Paramartha 
(paryaya paramartha). Candrakirti would not have accepted this. 

It is, however, refreshing to find both Nagarjuna and Candrakirti 
rejecting, in some important respects, the modal view of the Abhid- 
harmika system as unsatisfactory for explaining phenomena. 
Nagarjuna explicitly says that there can be no act without an agent 
or vice versa; 2 he calls them ignorant of the true meaning of the 
Buddha's teaching who take the reality of the atman only or of the 
states as separate from it; 3 if there is no atman apart from the states, 
there are no states too apart from the atman. 4 * If the cause and effect 
are not identical (satkaryavada), they are not dikerent from each 
other too. In fact the entire Madhyamika position is developed by a 
trenchant criticism of the one-sided modal view of the Abhidharmika 
system, by being alive to the other side of the picture equally exhibited 
in the empirical sphere. 

In the same strain Candrakirti complains that the Abhidharmikas 
have not given an adequate picture of the empirical even. “If it is 
sought to depict the empirically real (vyavahara-satyam) then 
besides momentary states, the activity and the agent too must be 
admitted." 6 “In taking that there could be an activity without an 
agent relying on the scriptural text: ‘all entities are without self 
(substance)' the Abhidharmikas have failed to understand the true 
import of the scriptures." 6 

Candrakirti shows, in a sustained criticism of the Vaibhasika- 
Sautrantika view of the mere attributes or states without any 
underlying substrate in which they inhere, that this does violence 

1 vastvarthakaranaksamam; tathya-samvrti-rupam hi drSyam arthakriya- 
ksamam; mithyabhuta saiiivrtih syad vijneya dvividha ca sa; sakalp&kal- 
payugmena sakalpahigraho gune; 6a6idvayagraho'kalpa. . . . Mad. Samg . 
7, 8 and 9. 

2 MK. VIII, 12. cf. also MKV. 64-5. yadi jnanarn karanarh visayasya 
paricchede kah karta. na ca kartaram antarenasti karanadlnam sambhavah. 

3 MK. X, 16. 

4 na copadanam evatma vyeti tatsamudeti ca; 

kathaiii hi namopadanam upadata bhavisyati. MK. XXVII, 6. 

6 MKV. p. 116. tasmad yadi vyavaharasatyarii, dharmamatravat kriyap- 
yupagamyatam. atha tattvacinta, tada kriyavad dharmam&tram api n&stfti 
bhavatabhyupagamyatam. 

« MKV. p. 65. 
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to common modes of thought and language; it fails as a correct 
picture of the empirical; nor can it be taken as true of the uncondi¬ 
tioned real. 1 He further shows that the Sautrantika account of 
perception as cognising the unique particular (svalaksana) without 
any of the common and relational features is untenable logically, 
and must also be rejected as not being applicable to the generally 
accepted perception of the table, pitcher etc. If it were contended that 
the pitcher etc. is ‘perceived' only in a metaphorical sense, there 
being, on the Sautrantika view, no pitcher over and above the 
qualities, it is equally true to say that there is no quality apart from 
the substance, and hence the cognition of the quality itself has to be 
taken in a metaphorical sense." 2 “From the standpoint of the 
paramartha neither the pitcher nor its quality ‘blue etc/ is cognised; 
from the empirical standpoint, however, the perception of substances, 
e.g. pitcher etc. has to be accepted." 3 Moreover, all our empirical 
activity is bound up with the relational mode of perception and 
not with the non-relational modi' of knowledge. 4 To cover all 
cases of knowledge and objects, the Madhyamika accepts four 
sources of knowledge—perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), 
comparison (upamana) and testimony (sabda) like the Nyaya as 
against the Buddhistic view of two pramanas—Perception and 
Inference based on two different kinds of objects—the particular and 
the universal (svalaksana and samanya-laksana). 5 

In all these, the Madhyamika appears as a champion of the 
empirical reality of substance, universal and relational mode of 
perception etc. as against the Abhidharmika who had rejected the 
reality of these even empirically. This is the true Madhyamika 

1 tasmad yadi laukiko vyavaharas tadava&yam laksanaval laksyeriapi 
bhavitavyam . . . atha paramarthas tada laksyabhaval laksanam api nastiti. 

MKV. p. 69. 

3 lokavyavaharangabhuto ghato yadi niladi vyatirikto nastiti krtva tasy 
aupacarikarh pratyaksatvarti parikalpyate; nanv evarh sati prthivyadi- 
vyatirekena nlladikam api nastiti nilader apy aupacarikarii pratyaksatvarti 
kalpyatam. MKV. p. 70. 

8 tattva-vidapeksaya hi pratyaksatvarti ghatadinarti niladinarii ca nesyate. 
lokasaiii vrtya tvabhyupagantavyam eva pratyaksatvarti ghatadinam. 

MKV. p. 71. 

4 MKV. p. 74. 

6 paroksa-visayarfi tu jnanarh sadhyavyabhicari lingotpannam anumanam. 
saksad atindriyarthavidam aptanam yad vacanarii sa Sgamah. s§di3y&d 
ananubhutarthadhigama upamanarfi gauriva gavaya iti yatha. tad evam 
pramana-catustayal lokasydrthadhigamo vyavasthapyate. MKV. p. 75. 
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standpoint—acceptance of the empirical reality (saihvrti satya) of 
substance and modes etc., and rejection of them as not ultimate 
(paramartha satya). Kant’s position is similar: he accepts the 
empirical reality of the categories (space, time, substance etc.) though 
they are transcendentally ideal (unreal). 

As in the case of the Absolute, the doctrine of two truths also is 
liable to misinterpretation. There are not two different spheres or 
sets of objects to w r hich these apply. There would then be no point 
in calling one samvrti and the other paramartha; the two may be 
different, but one would not be less real than the other. It was pointed 
out that the relation between the Absolute and phenomena is not that 
of otherness; the absolute, looked at through the categories of Reason 
(thought-forms), is the world of phenomena; and phenomena, devoid 
of these falsifying thought-forms, are the Absolute. Absolute is the 
sole Reality. Likewise, all things put on two forms owing to the 
manner of our apprehension: one is the tattva which is the object 
of right knowledge and the other is the object of false knowledge. 1 
One and the same thing is the object of either true or false knowledge. 
We have also to accept the deliverance of right knowledge as the 
truth. In fact, there is only one Truth—the paramartha satya, as 
there is only one real—the Absolute. 2 The other is truth so-called in 
common parlance; it is totally false from the absolute standpoint. 
Samvrti satya is what is conventionally believed to be true by the 
ignorant; it is true for empirical purposes. The absolute truth is not 
false from the samvrti point of view; but in our ordinary activities 
we are not interested in the Absolute. The Madhyamika or any other 
Absolutist such as the Vedantin or Vijnanavadin does not establish 
the reality of the empirical objects, but they merely take cognisance 
of the commonly believed notion. 

This effectively disposes of the objection raised by Kumarila in 
his Slokavarttika. He asks: “samvrti cannot be a kind of truth, for 
there is no generic feature between that and paramartha by virtue 
of which it could be classified as a truth. If it is truth (satya), it could 

1 samyan-mrsa-darsanalabdhabliavarh rupadvayarh bibhrati sarvabhavah; 
samyagdrSam yo visayah sa tattvaifa, inrsadrsaiii sarhvrtisatyam uktam. 

MA. VI, 23. 

* ekam eva, bhiksavah, paramarh satyam, yadutapramosadharmam nirv- 
anarii sarvasarhskarai ca mrsa mosadharmana iti. quoted in MKV. p. 41; 
BCAP. p. 363. 

vastutas tu paramartha evaikarfi satyam. BCAP. p. 362. 
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not be samvrti (apparent); if it is unreal (mrsa), how is it a truth/' 1 
There is only one truth, the paramartha, and samvrti does not share 
in that. Samvrti is truth by courtesy; it is accepted as such only by 
the ignorant, not by the Madhyamika. 

The four Holy Truths (catvari aryasatyani) have to be understood 
as included in these two: nirodhasatya as Nirvana is paramartha; 
and the other three, including the marga, are within samvrti. Even the 
spiritual discipline (marga) undertaken for attaining Nirvana, exalted 
and purifying as it is, is within samvrti. So too the four fruits of 
the discipline are within samvrti. The Prajhapdramita goes so 
far as to say that even Buddhahood is illusory like a dream or maya; 
if there were anything higher than that even, it has to be pronounced 
to be within samvrti. 2 The reason is that the scope of samvrti is 
co-terminus with the range of concepts and words, with any kind of 
distinction and duality. 

If samvrti and paramartha cannot be understood as two classes 
of truth, for paramartha is the only truth, there is less justification to 
interpret the doctrine as meaning 'degrees' of truth and reality. 
Samvrti cannot be taken as a lesser, partial or incomplete form of 
truth and that it needs the addition of some other features to make it 
the whole truth. The Absolute in the Madhyamika system is not made 
up of particular things; it is not a synthesis or summation of different 
aspects and piecemeal views. The Absolute and phenomena differ 
qualitatively, not in quantity. The concept of degrees is applicable 
only when the thing to which it applies is capable of quantitative 
measurement and when it increases or decreases with the accretion 
or subtraction of entities. To accept the degrees of truth is really to 
reduce the distinction between truth and falsity to one of size—the 
real is the bigger, the fuller, while the ‘false' is the smaller, the 
incomplete; the real is so much more of the false. This is to give up 
the qualitative distinction of the true and the false. Samvrti is totally 
false; and nothing of it is taken up in forming the paramartha. 

1 saiiivrter na tu satyatvaih, satyabhedah kuto nvayam; satyarii cet 
saihvrtih keyaih, mrsa cet satyata katham; satyatvaih na ca samanyaih 
mrsarthaparamarthayoh; virodhan na hi vrksatvarh samanyaih vj*ksa- 
siihhayoh. Slokavart (Niralmbanavada 6, 7.) 

a mayopamas te, devputra, sattvah, svapnopamah sarvadharma api . . . 
samyaksambuddho’pi, samyaksambuddhatvam api. 

yavan nirvanam api mayopam svapnopamam. sa cen nirvSnad api 
kaicid dharmo vi6i§tatarah syat tam apy ahaih mayopaih svapnopamaih 
vadami. ASP. pp. 39-40; MKV. pp. 449-50; BCAP. p. 379. 
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It might be asked: if samvrti is ultimately to be rejected and not 
retained in the paramartha, why consider it at all? We should concern 
ourselves with the paramartha alone. But can we do so without taking 
the help of the samvrti (vyavaharika) ? If we had been already rooted 
in the Absolute (paramartha), there should not be any occasion or 
use for the samvrti; we would not have then cared to draw the distinc¬ 
tion between the two. The paramartha, however, can be understood 
and realised only negatively, only as we remove the samvrti , the forms 
which thought has already, unconsciously and beginninglessly, 
ascribed to the real. The Real is to be uncovered , discovered, and 
realised as the reality of appearances (dharmanam dharmata). In the 
order of our discovery, the removal of samvrti must precede our 
knowledge of the paramartha. Paramartha is the end or goal that we 
seek to attain, and samvrti is the means; it is the ladder or the 
jumping board which enables us to reach that objective. It is therefore 
stated that samvrti is the means (upayabhuta) and Paramartha is 
the end (upeyabhuta). Basing ourselves on vyavahara do we advance 
to the paramartha. 1 

It need not be doubted that samvrti cannot be used as means to 
reach the ultimately real (paramartha) when it is unreal in itself. 
The unreal, it might be thought, cannot lead us to the real. It has been 
already pointed out that even an assumption can work; an imputed 
mark can give us the correct knowledge. For though it does not 
constitute or characterise the real, it may indicate it truly, unerringly. 2 
A further advantage of this conception of loose non-constitutive 
relationship between the Paramartha and samvrti is that we are not 
committed to one or a fixed number of such devices; nor is there any 
restriction with regard to the nature of such devices. The only criterion 
is that it should work. 

Another indubitable advantage of this indicative, non-constitutive, 

1 vyavaharam anairitya paramartho na deSyate. MK. XXIV, 10. 
tathya-sam vrti -sopanam antarena vipa§citah; 

tattva-prasada-6ikhararohanaih na hi yujyate. quoted in AAA. p. 150. 
upaya-bhutaiii vyavahara-satyam, upeyabhutam paramartha-satyam; 

MA. VI, 80. 

2 MKV. p. 50; BCA. IX, 9, 10; BCAP, p. 380, 423 ff. In the VedSnta too, 
though §ruti itself is within phenomena (avidyavad-visaya) it can still indicate 
the paramartha, Brahman: kathaih tv asatyena ved&nta-vakyena satyasya 
brahmatmatvasya pratipattir upapadyeta . . . ity adina tendsatyenaiva 
svapnadar&anena satyarfi maranam sucyata iti darsayati . . . tathakar&di- 
satyak§arapratipattir drsta rekhanrtaksarapratipatteh. Bhd$ya on Br. Sutra . 
II, i, 14 (quoted with gaps). 
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relation of phenomena to the Absolute is that the latter is not in any 
way affected by these; it does not become determined or limited in 
any manner. The Absolute can hold all the variety of content 
presented by aspects of the universe and of viewpoints in a sort of 
loose dynamic synthesis. The Hegelian absolute is a determinate 
synthesis, as it is the unification of things in one particular mode; it 
is a static synthesis, as not allowing of different modes of combination 
according to the changing times and shifting points of emphasis . 1 2 

The doctrine of two truths enables the Madhyamika not only to 
accommodate all views as in some measure and manner leading to the 
ultimate, but also to synthesise and evaluate the scriptural texts 
and their doctrines. Texts are divided, on the basis of the paramartha 
and vyavaharika, into nitartha and neyartha respectively. Those 
texts which speak of the means, of the path and of the reality of this 
and that (atman, skandhas etc.) are neyartha; they are not to be 
taken as literally true; they are of secondary import (abhiprayika) 
only and must be subordinated to the texts which speak of the 
Absolute in negative terms. The nitartha, on the other hand, are not 
concerned with the means, but with the end (phala), the ultimate 
goal; they are of primary import. The Advaita Vedanta makes a 
similar distinction of the £ruti texts into para and apara. 

The distinction of these two kinds of texts imparts a great measure 
of order and unity to Buddhistic doctines. In the absence of this 
division, there would be interminable conflict about the admissibility 
of certain texts and the relative importance to be assigned to them. 
A significant synthesis of all the texts and the doctrines expounded 
in them is possible only on this basis of two truths. 

The entire Madhyamika Sastra rests on this foundation of the 


1 Reference may be made to the concluding chapter for an elaboration of 
this idea. 

2 uktaiii ca Aryaksayamati Sutre: katame sutranta neyarthah, katame 
nitarthah. ye sutranta margavataranaya nirdista ima ucyante neyarthah; ye 
sutrantah phalavataraya nirdista ima ucyante nitarthah. yavad ye sutrantah 
sunyatanimitta-pranihita-nabhisamskara-jata-nutpada-bhava-niratma- 
nihsattva-nirjiva-nispudgalasv&mika vimoksamukha nirdistah, ta ucyante 
nitarthah. iyam ucyate, Bhadanta Saradvatlputra, nitarthasutranta pratiSara- 
nata, na neyartha sutranta prati&aranata iti. quoted in MKV. p. 43. See also 
Samddhirdja Sutra, (VII, 5; p. 78) digit MSS. nitartha sutranta vi§esa janati; 
yathopadistS Sugatena £unyata; yasmin punah pudgala-sattvapurusa 
neyarthataih janati sarvadharman. This is also quoted in MKV. p. 44 and 
p. 276. The Vijnanavadins too make this distinction, but from a different point 
of view. 
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distinction between the nitartha and neyartha sutras (Canons). 
Candraklrti clearly states that Nagarjuna has written his Mddhyamika 
Sastra to expound this distinction. 1 This implies that evaluation is 
made from the absolute standpoint. Samvrti or neyartha can still 
have some significance as means to the end (paramartha). 

1 ata evedam Madhyamakaiastram pranitam acaryena neyanitartha- 
sutrantavibhagopadarsanartham. MKV. pp. 40-1. The colophon at the end of 
the MKV (p. 594) reads: samaptam cedam Madhyamaka-^astraiii sakala-loka- 
lokottara-pravacana-nitaneyartha-vyakhyana-naipunya-vi^aradam iti. 


1 * 



CHAPTER TEN 


DIALECTIC AND FREEDOM 


I THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 

F REEDOM is freedom from pain; it is the eradication of 
suffering—actual and possible. Pain is frustrated will. We 
desire, consciously or otherwise, to acquire and enjoy things; 
we may have the utmost liberty in desiring things; but 
objective conditions are not always in consonance with our desires; 
often they are not. An unfavourable balance on the subjective side 
results; there is suffering. The root-cause of pain is desire, passion 
and attachment. Freedom is the achieving of a state of passionless¬ 
ness. It is essentially a negative process and not the acquisition of 
merit or other values. Not that the practice of virtue or acquisition 
of merit (punya-sambhara) is not needed for achieving freedom; but 
it is a means, not the end. According to the Madhyamika, attachment 
is dependent on constructive imagination (vikalpa). We are attracted 
to things as we invest them, in our imagination, with this or that 
quality. This is a subjective affair; it is not real. 1 Freedom is the total 
cessation of imagination (sarva-kalpana-ksayo hi nirvanam). Sum¬ 
ming up the essence of spiritual discipline Arya Deva characterises it 
as a 'Take away all." "Desisting from vice, freeing oneself from the 
substance-view and lastly giving up all (standpoints) are the stages 
of this process." 2 

Freedom being a process of negation or annulment of ignorance 
and passions it is possible to reach perfection; and this can be 
permanent, being natural to the spirit. If it were an acquisition, there 
could be no finality; the pile of merit can mount higher and higher; 
there is no conceivable limit to its size. The acquisition, conditioned 
as it must be by special causes, will be transitory, the length of the 
duration notwithstanding. The acquisition calls for special aptitudes 

1 vin 5 , kalpanayastitvarfi ragadlnarh na vidyate; 
bhutarthah kalpana ceti ko grahlsyati buddhiman. CS. VIII, 3. 

2 vSLranaih prag apunyasya madhye varanam atmanah; 
sarvasya varanaih pa&cad yo janlte sa buddhiman. C§. VIII, 15; and 
CSV p. 17. 
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and efforts; and the resultant merit will perforce vary with the 
individuals. Freedom or Nirvana does not admit of degrees or 
hierarchy; it is equal and universal in all. The Madhyamika treatises 
speak of this state as Samata. 1 (equality). All beings, irrespective of 
their status and attainment, are equally heir to Buddhahood—the 
highest perfection as unconditioned Nirvana. They contain within 
them the seed of Enlightenment and Perfection (Tathagatagarbha). 
The Uttaratantra , 2 quoting the Tathagatagarbha Sutra says: "All 
living beings are endowed with the Essence of the Buddha." What is 
the meaning of this? The Body of the Supreme Buddha is all-pervading, 

The Absolute is (one) undifferentiated (whole). And the Germ of 
(Buddhahood) exists (in every living being), 

Therefore, for ever and anon, all that lives is endowed with the Essence 
of the Buddha. 8 

Again it is said: 

"Just as, being essentially free from (dialectical) thought-construction, 
the element of space is ubiquitous. 

In the same way the Immaculate Essence which is of Spiritual nature, 
pervades all that exists/’ 4 

Spiritual discipline is of the nature of purification or removal of 
the hindrances and defilements that cover up the real. Beings are 
found in various stages and degrees of purification, though they are 
essentially one as Buddha. It must not be thought that the process 
being negative, it is short or easy of accomplishment. The Prajna- 
pdramita and other texts speak of the career of the Bodhisattva as 
difficult and arduous, calling for the intensest eftort sustained for 
countless aeons (asamkhyeya kalpa). It does mean, however, that the 
ills and defilements, however long-standing and great they may be, 
are accidental accretions to the spirit. They are capable of complete 
removal by Intuitional knowledge (prajna). The absolute power of 
the intellect over the will, the wrong exercise of which is the cause of 
suffering, is the basic implication of the Madhyamika spiritual 

1 e.g. The Samadhiraja Sutra, the full title of which is Sarvadharma-svabh&va 
Samatd-vipaUcita Samadhiraja Sutra illustrates the point. 

2 This is a work by Asanga from the Prasangika Madhyamika standpoint. 
See Obermiller's The Sublime Science of Maitreya, Acta Orientalia , IX, p. 95 
and also his Doctrine of PrajHapdramita, p. 90 and pp. 99-100. 

3 The Sublime Science of Maitreya (trans. by Obermiller) pp. 156-7. 

4 Ibid . . . p. 184. 
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discipline for freedom. Evil or erratic willing is the consequence of 
ignorance of the real; the removal of ignorance effectively does away 
with all forms of evil—metaphysical evil (finitude), moral evil (vice) 
and physical evil (pain). 

In all this, the closest parallel is offered by the Advaita Vedanta. 
Moksa is not acquisition (karya) of any kind; it is the natural state 
of the spirit. 1 There is the annulment of ignorance, and only in this 
negative sense can it be said to be an achievement. Moksa does not 
admit of gradations, nor is it transitory; conversely, where there is 
gradation there is samsara. 2 For both the Vedanta and the 
Madhyamika the basic problem is one of knowledge; to know the 
real is at once to be free from samsara. 3 


II FREEDOM IS SPIRITUAL 

The freedom that the Madhyamika or any other system of Indian 
Philosophy puts before us as the summum bonum is Spiritual Freedom; 
it is totally different from other kinds of freedom. The so-called four 
freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of association, freedom of 
worship and freedom from want—are all secular. Attainment of 
them is only a means, not the final value. At best, they provide 
facilities for the group or the individual to realise his highest destiny. 
The freedoms represent particular and partial satisfactions; many, if 
not all of them, are liable to abuse. Freedom of speech as exercised 
by* the moderns—by the press and the platform—is largely 
propaganda, an instrument to further partisan selfish interests. 
Individuals and nations, in their anxiety to be free from fear, may 
arm themselves to the teeth and commit aggression. This is happening 
in the present age and does not require any pointed example. 
Practically every nation is guilty of this. In striving for freedom from 
want, we may and do exploit weaker beings and nations. The freedoms 
to be exercised in the truest interests of humanity, of all beings, 
presuppose a passionless and disinterested outlook free from every 

1 brahmabh5,va& ca moksah. Bhasya on Br. Sutras I, i, 4. 

* evam avidyadidosavataiii dharma-taratamyanimittarh 6arirop&d5,na- 
purvakarh sukha-duhkha-taratamyam anityam sarhs&ra-ruparfi Srutismfti- 
nyayaprasiddham. Ibid. 

8 api ca “brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati" . . . “abhayarii vai, Janaka, 
prapto’si"; “tad atmanam evaved aharii brahmasmiti tasmat tat sarvam 
abhavat” . . . ity evainadya Srutayo brahmavidyanantararti moksam dar- 
Sayantyo madhye karyantararh varayanti. Ibid. 
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vestige of egoism. They all imply spiritual freedom. And only the 
individual can be free spiritually. 

The spiritual is capable of precise definition. There are certain 
unmistakable marks of the spiritual. The spiritual man is a one-level 
personality. In him there is no division of the inner and the outer, 
the surface motives and the deeper unconscious drives. He is not torn 
asunder by conflict and confusion; he is fully integrated and unified. 
The secular man does not react to a situation in a total way; the 
spiritual man does. All the hard knots of his heart are broken and 
fused into one whole by the fire of a master-idea. The entire 
personality is consumed in it; the dross is converted into gold. The 
Prajna (Sunyata) of the Madhyamika or the brahmasaksatkara of 
the Vedanta are the most potent catalytic agents which transform 
the man into a one-level personality. 1 He has no passions and 
prejudices which sway him from below. Buddha and other spiritual 
persons are invariably represented as having a transparent clear 
skin; this is the physical analogue of the spiritual. 

As in the spiritual person there is no conflict of different ideals 
and cross purposes, there is also complete identity between the 
individual and the cosmic good. A man divided in himself must 
necessarily divide himself from others. In the spiritual realm, not 
only is there no such opposition, but the very possibility of it is 
ruled out. Self-seeking, egoity, is totally absent. The pain of another 
is one's own; his troubles are mine. 2 The good of one is the good of all 
beings without any reservation. All spirituality is the attainment of 
this universal interest and the elimination of private standpoints 
and values. The Bodhisattva ideal of the Madhyamika and Vijnana- 
vada systems and the doctrine of Great Compassion (mahakaruna) 
are concrete expressions of this essential mark of the spiritual. 

In the spiritual, the means and the end coincide. In the moral 
sphere, we do certain acts, e.g. charity, for some other-worldly good 
or social solidarity which would benefit us indirectly. Charity is not 

1 a&ucipratimam imam grhitva jinaratna-pratimaih karoty anargham; 
rasajatam ativa vedhaniyaih sudrcjham grhnata bodhicitta-sariijnam. 

BCA. I, 10. 

ekah sarvajnatacittotpada-rasadhatuh ku£alamula-parinaman&-jnanasaifr- 
grhitah sarvakarmakle6avaranalohani paryadaya sarvadharman sarvajnata- 
suvarnaih karoti. From Ary a Maitreya Vimoksa Sutra as quoted in BCAP. 
pp. 16-17 and in §S. pp. 177-8. 

2 yada mama pare?arii ca bhayaih duhkhaiii ca na priyam; 
tadatmanah ko vi£e$o yat taiii raksami netaram. SS. p. 2. 
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for its own sake. Nor do moral acts carry with them their own sanc¬ 
tion. Their observance is commended by external authority, fear of 
God or the approval of society. The spiritual person is good, he is 
chaste or charitable, not because he desires to gain something in 
this or the other world. It is his nature to be so; his goodness is 
motiveless. The spiritual act is not a means to an end; it is the end 
itself. It therefore necessarily carries within itself the criterion of its 
efficacy and soundness (pratyatmavedanlya). 


Ill SPIRITUAL AWAKENING 

Spiritual life is born of the sharp contrast felt between what is and 
what should be. It is the consciousness of suffering. Pain as 
an undesirable state is felt by all beings; they all try, in their own way, 
to get rid of it. The layman, however, is not aware of its magnitude 
or intensity. He entertains the fond hope that pain is a temporary 
phase, and that it can be remedied by the ordinary means. In 
pursuance of this, he adopts measures that are accessible to him in 
various spheres. The essential prerequisite of spiritual awakening is 
the awareness of the intensity and universality of suffering. A state 
of unpleasant feeling is but a sample of what could befall us at all 
times. The awareness is not complete unless it is extended infinitely 
before and after this life. 1 Its inexorability, given the causes and 

1 Buddha gives a graphic description of this fact of suffering: "What do you 
thiftk, O monks! Which may be more, the flow of tears you have shed on this 
long way, running again and again to new birth and new death, united to the 
disliked, separated from the liked, complaining and weeping, or the water of 
the four great oceans? . . . But how is this possible? Without beginning or end, 
O monks, is this round of rebirth. There cannot be discerned the first beginning 
of beings, who sunk in ignorance and bound by thirst, are incessantly trans¬ 
migrating and again and again run to a new birth. And thus, O monks, through 
a long time you have experienced suffering, pain and misery, and enlarged the 
burying ground; truly long enough to be disgusted with every kind of existence, 
long enough to turn away from every kind of existence, long enough to deliver 
yourself from it" Sam . Nikaya II, pp. 178 ff. (Translation quoted from Grimm: 
The Doctrine of the Buddha . pp. 96-98). 

This is the duhkha satya—the clear intuition of which forms the first four 
of the 16 moments of Enlightenment, viz: duhkhe dharma-j£Lana-k$anti, 
duhikhe dharma-jfianarh duhkhe anvaya jnana-k$anti, dufckhe anvaya- 
jnanam. See MKV. pp. 482-3; AAA. p. 151. 

Jaigisavya (Yogasutra Bhd$ya, III, 18) gives expression to the duhkha 

satya in identical terms: 

da&asu mahasargesu bhavyatvad anabhibhutena buddhisattvena mayS. 
naraka-tiryagbhavarh duhkharh sariipa^yata devamanusyesu punafr punar 
utpadyamanena yat kincid anubhutaih tat sarvaih duhkham eva pratyavaimi. 
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conditions which engender it, must be realised. Even highly placed 
beings—kings or gods—do not escape suffering in some form or the 
other. What appears as pleasure is pain in the making; it necessarily 
leads to hankering for the repetition of the state; and if this is 
frustrated, there is anger against the impeding agents. Attachment 
and aversion result; this is samsara (bondage). 

Every Indian system begins with the problem of suffering. The 
parallel on the intellectual side is the consciousness of illusion. That 
makes us critical, reflective. Consciousness of suffering leads us to 
discard secular values and to go in search of the abiding. Buddhism 
has always laid great emphasis on suffering. The first two truths 
(arya satya) are the consciousness of pain (duhkha) and its cause 
(samudaya). It is convinced that all phenomena are pain—actual or 
potential. 1 The inescapability of suffering in the natural course of 
things is brought home to us with the utmost vigour in the Pratitya 
Samutpada doctrine accepted by all Buddhist schools. The twelve- 
linked causal chain is an unending continuum of suffering 
(kevalasyaivam etasya duhkhaskandhasya sambhavah). 2 

There is suffering; but it can be helped, because it is conditioned 
(pratltyasamutpanna). If it were a brute fact of nature and not the 
result of avidya and karma, our efforts would be unavailing, and there 
could be no spiritual life. 3 Acceptance of Karma as the basic factor 
in the constitution of the universe is indispensable. Buddha rejected 
at the very outset all forms of materialism and determinism (uccheda- 
vada and akriyavada), as these militate against the efficacy of karma. 
Again, if there were other more easy or fruitful means of removing 
pain, none would take to philosophy. The conviction that the worldly 
means are no remedies, but make for tightening the grip of samsara 

1 duhkha is usually considered in the three-fold way; duhkha-duhkhata— 
the actual pain; tapa-duhkhata (longing, desire) and the samskara duhkhata— 
the root-causes, kle£as or passions, e.g. attachment, aversion etc. In short, 
phenomenal existence or all the five upadana skandhas are pain, (sankhittena 
pafic’upadana kkanda pi dukkha). 

2 MK. XXVI, 9. cf. also: 

yath&ksepaih kramad vrddhah sarfitanah klesakarmabhih; 
paralokaih punar yatityanadi bhava-cakrakam. 
yafc pratityasamutp&do dvada£angas trikandakah. 

From Pratitya Samutpadahfdaya by Nagarjuna quoted in BCAP. p. 389. 

* duhkha is not uncaused, natural (svayam krtam), nor caused by an 
external factor (parakrtam), nor both, nor neither, but pratityajam, conditioned 
by avidyS—kalpana. Hence it can be helped. MK. XII (Duhkha-panksa ); 
Sam. JV. II, 114 ff. 
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on us and that Prajna alone can remove the root of suffering 
(ignorance) is the commencement of the spiritual discipline. 1 

Considering that opportunities for the cultivation of the spiritual 
life are rare and the obstacles many, the votary must make up his 
mind to cultivate the Bodhicitta at the earliest. 2 He should direct all 
his efforts towards the attainment of Bodhi and Buddhahood. It is 
the contention of the Madhyamika that freedom cannot be attained 
without the realisation of the unreality (£unyata) of things. 3 


IV THE pArAMITA DISCIPLINE 

The Sat-Paramita-Naya, 4 the sixfold path of Highest Perfection, 
is the Madhyamika spiritual discipline. The Prajnd-paramitd 
treatises treat of these, especially the last Paramita, Prajna—Wisdom. 
The Paramita way is distinguished from the older discipline of the 
Hinayana in three important respects: the replacement of the arhat 
by the bodhisattva ideal, the elaboration of the older sila-samadhi- 
prajiia stadia of spiritual discipline into the six-fold path of the 

1 avidyayam niruddhayam samskaranam asambhavah; 
avidyaya nirodhas til jnanenasvaiva bhavanat. MK. XXVI, 11. 
asyaiva pratitya-samutpadasya yathavad aviparita-bhavanato* avidya 

prahiyate. MKV. p. 559. 

2 SS. p. 2; BCA. pp. 595 ff. 

3 # muktis tu 6unyata-drstes tadartha£esabliavana. Nagarjuna’s dictum quoted 
in BCAP. p. 438, with the introductory words: idam eva Acarya-padair uktam; 
also quoted in Subhasita Sarhgraha. kle£ajneyavrtitamahpratipakso hi Sunyata; 
6Ighraiii sarvajnatakamo na bhavayati taiii katham. BCA. IX, 55 (p. 447). 

4 ‘Paramita' is derived etymologically in two ways: param ita (gata), that 
which has gone to the utmost limit, infinity; or from ‘parama’ excellent or 
superior. The first derivation is the generally accepted one. See AAA 
(p. 2 8):param prakarsaparyantam etxti vigrhya kvipi sarvapaharilope 'nityam 
agamaSasanam ity atuki, “tatpuruse krti bahulam" ity aluki ca karma- 
vibhakteh krte paramis tadbhavah paramita. prajfiaya dharma-pravicayalak- 
sanayah paramita, mukhya Buddho Bhagavan mayopam jfianam advayam. 

For the second derivation see Bodhisattva BhUmi (passage quoted in the 
Bodhisattva Doctrine (p. 166) of Dr. Hardayal): “Paramita is really derived 
from Parama (and not from para with the root Y), as the Bodhisattva Bhumi 
. . . clearly explains. The Paramitas are so called because they are acquired 
during a long period of time (paramena kalena samudSgatali) and supremely 
pure in their nature (paramaya svabhava-viSuddhaya vi6uddhak). They 
also transcend the virtues or the qualities of the Sr&vakas and the 
Pratyekabuddhas, and lead to the highest result (paramaiii ca phalam 
anuprayacchanti).'' The Astasdhasrikd (p. 81) hints at this derivation: 
paramatvat prajnaparamit5.-n§.madheyaih labhate. 
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paramitas—dana, Sila, ksanti, vlrya, dhyana and prajfia, and the 
minuter analysis of the highest stages of spiritual life into bhiimis or 
planes of yoga culminating in complete Buddhahood. These 
revolutionalise the ideal, the path and the final result of the spiritual 
discipline; they impart a unity and universality never known before 
in spiritual life. 

(i) The ideal of the arhat is the highest state of the Hinayana 
systems. It is replaced here by the ideal of the bodhisattva. Arhathood 
is a lower ideal of perfection that is purely negative: the cessation of 
suffering (kleiavarana-nivrttih) and the nirvana as conceived by 
them is almost a blank state of annihilation. 1 The Bodhisattva aims 
at complete Buddhahood, existence as Perfect Being (ens perfectis- 
simum). All beings are identical with the Buddha; and Bodhi 
(Enlightenment) is implicit in them , but it has to be realised by the 
spiritual discipline. This is the positive ideal of the unity of all beings 
as the Buddha. Again, the Arhat rests satisfied with achieving his 
own private salvation; he is not necessarily and actively interested 
in the welfare of others. The ideal of the Arhat smacks of selfishness; 
and there is even a lurking fear that the world would take hold of him 
if he tarried here too long. The Bodhisattva makes the salvation of 
all his own good. 2 He shuns retiring into the final state of Nirvana, 
though fully entitled to it, preferring, by his own free choice, to toil 
for even the lowest of beings for ages. 3 He i« actuated by this motive¬ 
less altruism from the very start of his career. It is not that the 
Bodhisattva cannot achieve his freedom without achieving the 
freedom of all. This would involve a vicious circle: he cannot free 
others without first being free himself, and he cannot free himself 
without freeing others. No, his freedom is full and complete by 
itself; but he condescends to raise others to his level. This is a free 
phenomenalising act of grace and compassion. A deeply religious 
element is introduced into Buddhism which would have otherwise 
remained an exalted moral naturalism. Buddha—which the Bodhisat¬ 
tva eventually becomes—is a person—the Highest Person. In 

1 See Conception of Buddhist Nirvdria, pp. 27-28. 

* du?karakarak&h, Subhute, bodhisattva mahasattva ye lokahitaya 
samprasthita lokasukhaya, lokanukampayai samprasthit&h, lokasya trariaiii 
bhavi?yamo, Saranaiii bhavisyamati—ity evam rupam anuttar&y&m samyak- 
sambodhau viryam arabhante. ASP. p. 293. 

# nShaih tvaritarupena bodhirh pr&ptum ihotsahe; 

par&nta-kotiih sth&syami sattvasyaikasya k£ran&t. SS. p. 14. 
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Buddha, we have the conception of a person without any trace of 
the ego. There is activity without attachment. There is nothing 
which the Bodhisattva cannot sacrifice for the good of others. He 
dedicates his present and future lives unreservedly in the service of 
all beings. 1 

With the Buddhas as his ideal the Bodhisattva aims at Bodhi, 
and undertakes the discipline for it (bodhicittotpada). Sunyata and 
Karuna are the two principal features of the Bodhicitta. 2 Sunyata 
is prajna, intellectual intuition, and is identical with the Absolute. 
Karuna is the active principle of compassion that gives concrete 
expression to Sunyata in phenomena. If the first is transcendent and 
looks to the Absolute, the second is fully immanent and looks down 
towards phenomena. The first is the abstract universal reality of 
which no determinations can be predicated; it is beyond the duality 
of good and evil, love and hatred, virtue and vice; the second is 
goodness, love and pure act; Sunyata is potential, Karuna is the 
actualised state. Buddha and the Bodhisattva, who models himself 
on him, are thus amphibious beings with one foot in the Absolute 
and the other in phenomena. They are virtuous and good and the 
source of all goodness in the world. The bodhicitta is a unique blend 
of Intellect and Will. 

The Mahayana texts cannot praise the Bodhicitta too highly. It is 
the foundation of all good, the source of all endeavour, the refuge of 
all beings, a veritable treasure. 3 * * * * 8 As the one secure foundation for the 
happiness of all beings and the one remedy for their suffering, it is 

1 api tu khalu punar avikalpa eva hinamadhyotkrstanam sattvanarh 

vyadhim apanayati. evam eva kulaputra Bodhisattvena mahasattvena 

asmim£ caturmahabhautike atmabhave bhaisajya-sanjotpadayitavya yesaih 

yesaih sattvanam yena yenarthah tat tad eva me harantu hastarii hastarthinah, 

padam padarthinah . . . iti. From N drayana Pariprcchd. Quoted in SS. p. 21. 

ayam eva maya kayah sarvasattvanaih kinkaraniyesu ksapayitavyah. tad 
yathapi namemani bahyani catvari mahabhutani prthividhatur abdhatus 
tejodhatur vayu-dhatu£ ca nanasukhair n§,nopayair n&narambanair nano- 
pakaranair nanaparibhogaih sattvanarii nanopabhogarfi gacchanti, evam 
evaham kayarii caturmahabhuta-samucchrayam nana sukhair . . . sarvasatt- 
vanam upabhogyam karisyamiti. From A ksayamati Sutra quoted in §S. pp. 
21—22 and BCAP. p. 86. 

* 6unyata-karunagarbham bodhicittam—AAA. p. 29. 

8 bodhicittaifa hi, kulaputra, bijabhutaih sarva buddha-dhaiman&rh, 
ksetra-bhutarii sarva-jagacchukla-dharmavirohanatayS, dharanibhutaih sar- 
valoka-prati-6aranataya, yavat pitrbhutaih . . . vaiSravanabhutaih sarvadS- 
ridryasamchedanataya etc. from Gartdavyuha Sutra as quoted in SS. pp. 5-6 
and BCAP. p. 23. 
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immeasurable in its purity and goodness . 1 It is not to be thought that 
the Bodhicitta is a preparation for some unworldly ideal having no 
relevance to the problems of the present-day world. Even in this 
world its influence is very great; as the basis of all altruism, it makes 
for social solidarity and happy human relationship . 2 * 

Bodhicitta is usually spoken of as in two stages of development. One 
is the preparatory stage wherein the devotee makes great resolves, 
and defines his ideal to attain complete Buddhahood. The next stage 
is the actual starting on the journey towards that goal—the practice 
of the paramitas. The former is called bodhi pranidhi citta and the 
latter bodhi prasthana citta* 

At the beginning of his career the Bodhisattva makes the Great 
Resolves (maha-pranidhana), usually before a Spiritual Guide 
(Kalyana-mitra), about his intention and endeavour. The Mahayana 
treatises give the number as ten or twelve . 4 The chief ones are that the 
Bodhisattva would help all beings in their spiritual endeavour; 
“that his unlimited knowledge and means (prajnopaya) be of unend¬ 
ing service to beings; that all beings should, leaving the inferior path 
(£ravaka and pratyeka-buddhayana), take to the Mahayana path of 
supreme enlightenment; that beings following my discipline be firm in 
their virtue and they be not born in evil state; that beings afflicted by 
various diseases, but helpless and poor, be cured of their diseases’’ etc . 5 

The importance of the Great Resolves cannot be overestimated. 
They set the goal of the Bodhisattva very clearly before him for all 
time. They give unerring and unfailing direction to him in his 
spiritual career. The resolve itself acts as an accelerating force in his 
progress and counteracts unspiritual tendencies. Man becomes what 

1 Cf. BCA. (I, 26) jagadanandabijasya jagad-duhkhausadhasya ca; 

cittaratnasya yat punyaih tat kathaiii hi pramiyatam. 
bodhicittad dhi yat punyarii tac ca rupi bhaved yadi; 
akaiadhaturh sampurya bhuya£ cottari tad bhavet. 

Quoted in BCAP. p. 32. 

2 bodhi-pranidhi-cittasya samsare’pi phalarii mahat. BCA. I, 17. 

8 Cf. SS. p. 8; AAA. p. 29 

BCA. I, 15, 16: tad bodhicittarh dvividharti vijnatavyam samasatah; 

bodhipranidhicittarh ca bodhiprasthanacittam eva ca. 
gantukamasya gantus ca yatha bhedah pratiyate; 
tathS bhedo'nayor jfieyo yatha-samkhyena pan<jitaiju 

4 The Daiabhumikd Sutra, pp. 14-16 gives 10 pranidhanas; also quoted in 
§S. pp. 291 ff. 

The Bhai$ajyaguru-Vaidurya-Prabha-Sutra (pp. 4 ff) mentions 12 pranidhanas. 

B Taken from the Bhaisajya Guru Sutra pp. 4 ff. 
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he wills. He is not moulded by circumstances; he moulds the circum¬ 
stances. Spiritual realisation is a growth from within, self-creative 
and self-determining. It is not too much to say that the nature of 
the resolve determines the nature of the final attainment, like the 
seed determining the plant. The seed of Buddhahood is sown in the 
initial vow that the Bodhisattva makes. The entire later discipline 
is the cultivation and preservation of this. 

Salutation to and worship of the Buddhas and their sons (the 
Bodhisattvas) is an integral part of the bodhicarya. 1 Offerings are 
made to them, and an elaborate ritual in the best Brahmanical style 
is undergone. An unreserved confession of one’s sins (papa-de£ana) 
is made before them, and the devotee asks for their active help in his 
path. It would be wrong to understand this as theistic worship of an 
other. The Buddhas are but the realised ideal of the devotee, his 
higher self. It is as it were the actual becomes the ideal, which it 
really is, by constantly having it before the mind’s eye and venerating 
it. True worship is self-worship; the lower is completely transmuted 
into the higher which it is in fact; the lower surrenders itself, and the 
higher attracts and raises the lower. Buddhist religion can only be a 
species of Absolutist Pantheism. 

(ii) Buddhist spiritual discipline has always been of the three-tier 
type—Sila, Samadhiand Prajna—Virtues, Concentration of mind and 
Wisdom. 2 The Paramita doctrine did not replace it exactly, but 
modified and elaborated it into the six-fold paramita discipline of 
dana, slla, ksanti, vlrya, dhyana and prajna. This gives greater 
prominence to the preparatory stages, and emphasises certain virtues 
as Charity and Forbearance, and enjoins ceaseless and enthusiastic 
effort as essential for attaining Buddhahood. The place of Prajna as 
the guiding and controlling factor to which all other Paramitas tend 
is made abundantly clear. Though in the earlier systems too Prajna 
was taken as the culmination of the discipline, there was a tendency 

1 Santi Deva is the accredited teacher of the worship-cult in the Madhyamika 
system. It would, however, be wrong to hold that he was the innovator of this. 
In Nag&rjuna's Catuhstava we have the feature of worship in full measure. 

* In the Pali Canons the locus classicus of this is the latter portion of the 
S&maflnaphala Suita and the whole of Subha Sutta: tinnaih kho, m&nava, 
khandhanaih so Bhagava vannavadi ahosi, ettha ca imarh janataih samadapesi, 
nivesesi, patitthapesi. katamesam tinnam? ariyassa silakkhandhassa, ariyassa 
samadhikkhandhassa, ariyassa pannakkhandhassa. Subha Sutta, 6 (Dtgh. N . 
I, p. 206). The Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa is based on these three topics: 
Sila, Samadhi and Pahha. 
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to regard the spiritual path as the almost mechanical performance of 
virtues and practice of concentration. Here Prajna informs and 
inspires the entire spiritual discipline; every virtue and each act of 
concentration is dedicated to the gaining of insight into the real. The 
stress has shifted from the moral to the metaphysical axis. 

The conception of Paramita revolutionises the conception of virtue. 
Dana (charity), Sila (Moral restraints and observances) Ksanti 
(Forbearance) Dhyana (Meditation) are not disconnected and 
aimless acts. They are not performed just to conform to tradition or 
social pressure. They have only one aim—to make man fit for the 
highest knowledge. A mind swayed by passions and attached to the 
world (a sakle£a citta) cannot know the truth; the distracted mind 
(asamahita citta) is incapable of perceiving the truth for lack of 
steadiness in attention. All the other paramitas are meant to purify 
the mind and make it fit to receive the intuition of the absolute 
(prajna). It is prajna-paramita again that can complete them, make 
each of them a paramita—a perfection. 1 How can any one give away 
all, not expecting any return, without the conviction that the things 
are not his, and even that he must atone for happening to possess 
them. It is not possible to forbear from retaliating when the greatest 
injury is done to us, unless we are convinced of the fact that in reality 
there has been no loss, nor is the misdoer our enemy. Without the 
realisation of the ultimate, no virtue can be practised fully. It is there¬ 
fore pointed out that prajna is the leader of all the other Paramitas. 2 

Spiritual culture is self-culture. There is no external compulsion 
or pressure to which the Bodhisattva accommodates himself; no 
outside authority can draw out the entire man as the bodhi discipline 
does. The essence of self-culture is the bringing about a change in 
oneself , not in the environment. Changing the external world to suit 
one's desires is the way of worldly men; that is like carpeting the whole 
earth to avoid being hurt by thorns. 3 The same end can be achieved 

1 esa hi prajna-paramita sannam paramitanam purvarhgama, nayika, 
pariniyika, saiiidar^ika, janayitri, dhatrl... tat kasya hetoh. prajnaparamita- 
virahitS, hi paiica p&ramit&h na prajhayante napi paramit5,-namadheyam 
labhante. ASP. p. 398. See also ASP. pp. 80-2, 101 and 172. 

* This point has been treated at some length in Ch. VIII. 

8 bhumith chadayitmh sarvaih kuta& carma bhavisyati; 
up&nac-carmamatrena cchanna bhavati medini. 
b&hya bh£v& maya tadvac chakya v&rayituih na hi; * 
sva-cittaih varayisyami kiiii mamanyair nirvaritaih. BCA. V, 13 and 14, 
cittadhino dharmo, dharmadhinS. bodhir iti. From DharmasangtH SUtra 
quoted in BCAP. p. 105. 
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more effectively and less expensively by equipping oneself with a 
pair of shoes. Instead of acquiring control over things external to us, 
one must control one's mind and make it impervious to any external 
influence. Spiritual culture is the cultivation of the bodhicitta. 

Spiritual culture must be further understood as an intense and 
sustained self-reflection, self-criticism. It is a ceaseless watchfulness 
of one’s doings—speech, bodily and mental action. Passions over¬ 
power us because of our self-forgetfulness, we are not self-possessed. 
With mindfulness (smrti or smrtyupasthana) regained, the passions 
cease to have hold on us. Just as the dialectic on the intellectual side 
is the reflective criticism of the inveterate tendency of the mind to 
speculate and spin theories, on the practical side it is the ever alert 
self-criticism of one’s activity. 1 

The Pratimoksa is the basis for the Buddhist discipline; the 
Mahayana has elaborated it with great care and deep insight into the 
different strata of spiritual consciousness. It is not meant for recluses 
only, as the Hlnayana discipline was; for we hear of even householder 
(grhi) Bodhisattvas. The Bodhicarya is at once liberally conceived 
and minutely drawn. 2 

(iii) Completing his training and the accumulation of merit 
(punya-sambhara-marga), the Bodhisattva enters, fully equipped, 
the path of illumination (darSana-marga) and of concentrated 
contemplation (bhavana-marga). The higher reaches of the spiritual 
pa^h are traced, with a wealth of detail and an intimacy born of 

1 This is called samprajanya or smrtyupasthana in the Mahayana treatises. 
Samprajanaya is defined: 
etad eva samasena samprajanyasya laksanam; 

yat kayacittavasthayah pratyaveksa muhur muhuh. BCA. V, 108. See also SS. 
pp. 120 ff. 

The Prajnaparamita describes this thus: 
caramS caramiti prajanati, sthitah sthito’smiti prajanati etc. 

Quoted in BCA. p. 108; SS. p. 120. 

This is the Satipatthana of the Digha Nikaya : 

“And how does a monk become self-possessed He acts, mendicants, in full 
presence of mind. Whatever he may do, in going out or coming in, in looking 
forward or in looking round, in bending his arm, or stretching it forth, in 
wearing his robes, or in carrying his bowel, in eating or drinking . . . Thus let 
a monk be mindful and self-possessed; this is our instruction to you.” Mahd 
Pari Nibbana Sutta II, 12 and 13 Trans, by Rhys Davids. The whole of Mahd 
Satipatfhdna Sutta ( D.N. Sutta 22) is devoted to this topic. 

1 Sfinti Deva's Siksdsamuccaya which is a compendium of Precepts culled 
from Mahayana texts and Bodhicary avatar a are our chief sources for the 
Madhyamika spiritual discipline. 
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experience of those planes, in the Daiabhumikd, BodhisattvabJmmi 
and the Paflcavimiati Sahasrikd and other Mahayana treatises. The 
Abhisamayalankdra of Asanga and its commentaries deal with the 
stages of the spiritual path (abhisamaya) under eight heads. 1 It is 
interesting to note the concordance of the Abhisamaya and the Ten 
Planes of Mahayanistic meditation. 2 3 Candrakirti actually attempts, 
in his Madhyamakavatara , to fit in the Paramitas with the ten 
Bhumis—beginning from Pramudita and culminating in the Dharma- 
megha. As the disciple progresses, there is the progressive dissolution 
of the passions and falling away of the mental defilements. Great 
clarity is attained, till the mind becomes transparent, free from all 
impediments, obscurations, passions and sloth. The Bodhisattva 
approximates more and more to Buddha; he acquires great yogic 
powers. The tenth Bhumi—Dharma-megha—is taken to be the 
Buddhabhumi, 8 though complete Buddhahood is still far off. 


V SUNYATA IS THE SOLE MEANS TO NIRVANA 

It is the contention of the Madhyamikas that the final release is 
possible only through Sunyata—by the giving up of all views, stand¬ 
points and predicaments. 4 * * * The paths advocated by other systems can 

1 Prajna-paramita-stabhih padarthaih samudirita; 
sarvakarajnata, margajiiata sarvajnata tatah: 
sarvakarabhisambodho murdhaprapto' nupurvakab; 
ekaksanabhisambodho dharmakaya6 ca te'stadha. Abhisamaydlankara 
kdrikas 4 and 5. Quoted in AAA. p. 19. 

8 The Satasdhasrikd (X Chap. pp. 1454 if) gives a full and clear account of 
the Bhumis. 

A historical and comparative study of the Mahayana and Hinayana planes 
of meditation as contained in the Mahavastu and the Daiabhumika etc. is very 
interesting. Such a study is made in Dr. N. Dutt's “Aspects of Mahayana in 
relation to Hinayana/* 

3 tatra kathaih bodhisattvo mahasattvo da£amyam bhumau sthitas 
tathagata eva vaktavyah. yasya bodhisattvasya sarvaparamitah paripuma 
bhavanti, da^atathagata-balani, catvari vai£aradyani, catasrah pratisamvidah 
astada&avenika buddhadharmah, sarvakaraj nataj nanam, sarva-vasananusam- 
dhikle6aprahanarii, mahakaruna, sarvabuddhadharma^ ca paripurna bhavanti. 
Satas&hasrikd {X) p. 1472. 

4 “muktis tu ^unyatadrstes tadartha^esabhavana’’. A dictum of Nagarjuna 

quoted in BCAP. p. 438 and also in Subhdfita Samgrha. Also in Gunaratna's 

commentary (p. 47) on Saddariana Samuccaya. 

buddhaifc pratyeka-buddhai§ ca &ravakai& ca nisevita; margas tvam eka 
mok?asya nastyanya iti ni^cayab- ASP. IX, 41. 

na vinanena margena bodhir ityagamo yatah. BCA. IX, 41. 
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at best lead to partial release, or be a preliminary to this. 1 Considera¬ 
tion of the real in any particular mode, e.g. as Substance, Being, 
Becoming etc. necessarily creates an other, the opposite, from which 
it is distinguished. We cannot help being attached to what we take 
to be real—our view—and reject others. A view, because of its 
restriction, determination, carries with it duality, the root of samsara. 
Nagarjuna states this dialectical predicament thus: when the self is 
posited, an other (para) confronts it; with the division of the self and 
the not-self, attachment and aversion result. Depending on these all 
vices spring up. Attachment begets the thirst for pleasure, and thirst 
hides all flaws (of the objects). Blinded by this, the thirsty man imag¬ 
ines qualities in things, and seizes upon the means to achieve pleasure. 
Samsara is thus present as long as there is the attachment to the T. 2 

"A position (paksa) begets a counter-position (pratipaksa), and 
neither of them is real/’ 3 In the practical sphere, the holding of views 
begets attachment and aversion. The kind of view does not matter; 
a view as such is exclusive, and by that very act an opposition is set 
up. We cannot avoid controversy and conflict in holding any view— 
affirmative or negative. 4 

1 “ekarii hi yanarii dvitlyam na vidyate”. Sec also ASP. p. 319. ekam eva hi 
yanarii bhavati yad uta buddha-yanarh, bodhisattvanam yatha ayusmatah 
subhuter nirdeSah. 

It is explicitly stated in the AAA. (p. 120) that it is the opinion of Nagarjuna 
and his followers that the votaries of other paths do not gain final release, that 
they remain in a lower state, but are, at the end of the period, enlightened by the 
Buddha. 

Arya Nagarjuna-padais tanmatanusarina£ caikayana-nayavadina ahuh: 
labdhva bodhi-dvayarii hy ete bhavad uttrastamanasah; 
bhavanty ayuh-ksayat tustaJti prapta-nirvana-saiiijiiinah. 
na tesam asti nirvanaih kirfi tu janma-bhavatraye; 
dhatau na vidyate tesarii te'pi tisthanty anasrave. 
aklista-jnana-hanaya pa§cad buddhaih prabodhitah; 
sambhrtya bodhi-sambharaitis te’pi syur lokanayakah. AAA. p. 120. 

The Catuh Stava (I, 21, quoted by Advayavajra, p. 22) has a verse of this 
import; 

dharmadhator asambhedad yanabhedo'sti na prabho; 
yanatritayam akhyatam tvaya sattvavataratah. 

* Ratnavali of Nagarjuna as quoted in BCAP. p. 492. 

8 paksaddhi pratipaksah syad ubhayaria tac ca narthatah. From RatnUvali 
as quoted in MKV. p. 359. 

4 astiti nastiti ca kalpanavatam evam carantana na duhkha 6amyatlti. 

MKV. p. 523. 

astiti nastiti vivada e?ah; suddhl asuddhiti ayaih vivadah; vivada-pr&pty£ 
na duhkham pra^amyate; aviv&dapraptya ca duhkharh niruddhyate. From 
SamSdhiraja Sutra as quoted in MKV. pp. 135-36. 
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The root-cause of duftkha, in the Madhyamika system, is the 
indulging in views (drsfi) or imagination (kalpana). Kalpana, 
(vikalpa) is avidya par excellence . The real is the indeterminate 
(£unya); investing it with a character, determining it as ‘this* or 'not 
this', is making the Real one-sided, partial and unreal. This is 
unconsciously to negate the real; for all determination is negation. 
The dialectic then, as the Sunyata of drsfis, is the negation of stand¬ 
points, which are the initial negation of the real that is essentially 
indeterminate (nirvikalpa, nisprapanca). Correctly understood, 
Sunyata is not annihilation, but the negation of negation; it is the 
conscious correction of an initial unconscious falsification of the real. 


VI THE CONCEPTION OF NIRVANA 

Buddhism had always maintained that though the state of nirvana 
cannot be expressed in words, it is real. '‘There is the not-bom, the 
not-become, the not-created, the not-compounded. ... If there were 
not this not-born etc. . . . there could be no escape from this world of 
compounded things.” “There is the realm where there is neither earth 
nor water . . . neither the boundless realm of space nor boundless 
consciousness. . . . This I call neither coming nor going nor standing, 
neither origination nor annihilation. Without support, without 
beginning, without foundation is this. The same is the end of suffer¬ 
ing.” 1 It is even spoken of in positive terms as “a reality beyond all 
suffering and change, as unfading, still, undecaying, taintless, as 
peace and blissful. It is an island, the shelter, the refuge and the 
goal.” 2 We are expressly forbidden to consider Nirvana—the state 
of the Tathagata after death—as annihilation. It is one of the four 
sets of questions declared inexpressible by the Lord. The Madhyamika 
conception of Nirvana can be understood as bringing out the deeper 
significance of the Buddhist conception by a trenchant criticism of 
the Vaibhasika and Sautrantika views on the subject. 

A distinction is usually made between upadhi^esa and nirupad- 
hiSesa or pari-Nirvana. 8 The former is the total cessation of Ignorance 

1 Udana VIII, 3 and 2 cf. also Itivuttaka, p. 37 (43). 

8 asankhatam ca vo bhikkhave desissami asamkhatagaminca maggam . . . 
anasavanca . . . saccam . . . param . . . nipunam . . . ajajjaram . . . dhuvam . . . 
santam . . . amatam . . . panitam . . . sivam . . . khemam . . . abbhutam . . . 
antikadhamma . . . nibbanam . . . dipam tanam . . . saranam . . , Sam. N. 
IV, p. 368 ff. 

8 MKV. p. 519. 
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and of the passions, though the body and the mind continue to func¬ 
tion but without passions. This state corresponds to the jivanmukti 
of the Vedanta and Sankhya. Buddha after his enlightenment is a 
representative example. Nirupadhi£esa Nirvana is the state of final 
release where even the skandhas, which constitute empirical existence, 
have totally ceased. The Mahayanists added one more variety—the 
Apratisfhita Nirvana, the state of the Bodhisattva who shuns 
retiring into Final Release, although fully entitled to it, and who by 
his free choice devotes himself to the service of all beings. 

The question is: Is nirupadhteesa or (pari-) Nirvana, the goal of 
spiritual discipline, a state of annihilation, a lifeless blank? Pheno¬ 
menal existence is conceived by the Vaibhasika as the play of ultimate 
discrete elements (the dharmas) flowing under the force of the 
substance-view (satkayadrsfi) and its attendant passions; they thus 
engender the upaddna skandhas (conditioned existence) which are 
pain (duhkha). By the operation of prajna, assisted by the practice 
of virtues and mind-concentration, the elements are separated and 
converted into their non-co-operating state. 1 As the defiling forces 
(samskaras) have ceased, the elements stand in their pure undefiled 
state (anasrava dharma). Is the state of Nirvana that is engendered 
by prajna any reality at all? Stcherbatsky holds very pronounced 
views on the subject: 

“When all manifestations are stopped, all forces extinct, remains the 
lifeless residue. It is impersonal eternal death, and it is a separate element, 
a reality, the reality of elements in their lifeless condition. This reality is 
very similar to the reality of the Sankhya’s undifferentiated matter 
(prakrti); it is eternal absolute death. . . . 

“The moral law conduces through a very long process of evolution the 
living world into a state of final quiescence where there is no life, but some¬ 
thing lifeless, inanimate. In this sense, the Vaibhasika outlook resembles 
the materialism of modem science. 2 

This is rather an overstatement. 3 The Vaibhasikas or any school of 
Buddhism never took Nirvana as nothing, but as an asamskrta 
dharma , some sort of noumenal unconditioned reality behind the 
play of phenomena. True, it does not have the colour and vivacity of 

1 pratisarfikhya-nirodho yo visaihyogaht prthak. AKV. p. 16. 

2 Buddhist Nirvana, pp. 27-9. 

3 Stcherbatsky’s view has been subjected to a sustained criticism by 
Dr. N. Dutt in his Aspects of Mahdy&na. pp. 154 ff. 
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the empirical flux; it is however a dharma, an existent real. As being 
identical with the state of the Tathagata after his death, no Buddhist 
school ever denied its reality. Only, it was in-expressible; it is not 
bhava (being); because, being asamskrta it is not subject to birth, 
decay and death like an empirical thing. It is not abhava (non-being) 
either, as it is not merely the total cessation of things, the example of 
the blowing out of a lamp notwithstanding. The Vaibhasika is 
definite that nirvana is not mere negation, it is a Dharma in which 
there is the absence of the samskaras; in itself it is a positive entity. 1 
It is against this bhava conception of Nirvana that Nagarjuna's 
criticism is directed principally. He shows that Nirvana cannot be a 
bhava and asamskrta (anupadana) at once. 2 For that very reason it 
cannot be taken as the destruction of klesas and karma superven¬ 
ing at a particular stage in the course of things. Nirvana would then 
become transitory and accidental (conditioned as it is by causes). 3 

Two chief features distinguish the Madhyamika from the Vaibhasika 
conception of Nirvana. For the latter the discrete existences 
(samskrta dharmas) are really changed into another state of inoper¬ 
ative existence (asamskrta dharma). The Madhyamika brings out by 
his criticism that there is no change in things; if the klesas were real, 
they could not be reduced to nothing. There is only change in our out¬ 
look, not in reality. Nirvana is “what is not abandoned nor acquired; 
what is not annihilation nor eternality; what is not destroyed nor 
created.” 4 The function of prajna is not to transform the real, but only 
to create a change in our attitude towards it. 5 * * 8 The change is 

1 “pradyotasyeva nirvanaiti vimolcsas tasya cetasa” ity uktam. na ca 
pradyotasya nivrttir bhava ity upapadyate. ucyate naitad evaih vijneyam: 
tr§nayah ksayah trsnaksaya iti. kirn tarhi trsnayah ksayo' sminniti nirvanakhye 
dharme sati bhavati sa trsnaksaya iti vaktavyam. pradipaS ca drstanta- 
matram; tatrapi yasrain sati cetaso vimokso bhavatlti veditavyam iti. MKV. 
P- 525. 

2 bhavaS ca yadi nirvanaih nirvanaiii saiiiskrtaih bhavet. nasaihskrto hi 
vidyate bhavah kvacana ka&cana bhava& ca yadi nirvanam anupadaya tat 
katham MK. XXV, 5-6. 

8 MK. XXV, 8-9; MKV. pp. 527 ff. 

4 svabh&vena hi vyavasthitanarh kle&anaih skandhanaiii ca svabhavasyana- 

p£yitv&t kuto nivrttir, yatas tanniv^ttyi nirvanam . . . yadi khalu £unya- 

vadinalj kle&in&iii skandhanaiii va nivrttilaksanarti nirvanam necchanti, kiiii 
laksanaih tarhicchanti. ucyate; 

“aprahinam asampraptam anucchinnam a§a£vatam; 
aniruddham anutpannam etan nirvanam ucyate.” MKV. p. 521. 

8 na prajna aSunyan bhavan Runyan karoti; bhava eva 6uny§Jh. 
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epistemic (subjective), not ontological (objective). The real is as it 
has ever been. This is the Copernican revolution that the Madhyamika 
dialectic ushered in Buddhism and in Indian philosophy. 

This leads to the other contention of the Madhyamika that there is 
no difference whatever between Nirvana and Samsara; Noumenon 
and Phenomena are not two separate sets of entities, nor are they two 
states of the same thing. 1 The absolute is the only real; it is the reality 
of samsara, which is sustained by false construction (kalpana). The 
absolute looked at through the thought-forms of constructive 
imagination is the empirical world; and conversely, the absolute is the 
world viewed sub specie aeternitatis , without these distorting media 
of thought. 2 

Nirvana is not an ens (bhava) or abhava (non-ens), etc.; it is the 
abandonment of such considerations of the real (bhavabhava- 
paramarsaksayo nirvanam). 3 This is in full accord with the teaching 
of Buddha asking us to abandon the existential (bhava-drsfi) and 
non-existential (vibhava-drsti) views. 4 * This is the true significance 
of the avyakrta (Inexpressibles) regarding the nature of the Tathagata 
—whether he exists after death or does not or both or neither. 6 
Nirvana as one with the Absolute is free from thought-determina¬ 
tions. And only by leaving these do we attain Nirvana. 

The Madhyamika conception of Nirvana comes very close to the 
Advaita notion of mukti as brahmabhava. In the Madhyamika, 
however, Nirvana is not identified with consciousness or bliss. For 
the Vedanta, mukti is not merely absolute existence, free from suffer¬ 
ing, but consciousness and bliss as well—cit and ananda. The 
Vedanta by a critique of experience shows Brahman as the uncondi- 
tionedly self-evident being (saksad aparoksad brahma) which makes 
knowledge possible. 6 The feeling of pleasure we experience in the 
objects is but the infinite bliss of Brahman in a limited impure 
form. 7 Moksa is the removal of these limitations; and ananda, which 

1 MK. XXV, 19, 20. 2 MK. XXV, 9. 

8 tad evarii na kasyacin nirvane prahanaih napi kasyacin nirodha iti 

vijneyam. tataS ca sarvakalpandksayarupam eva nirvanam. tathoktam Ary a 

Ratnavalyam : na cabhavo’pi nirvanarti kuta evasya bhavata; bhavabh&va- 
paramarla-ksayo nirvanam ucyate. MKV. p. 524. 

* MK. XXV, 10. 8 MK. XXV, 17-8. 

• cf. Vedanta Paribhd§d Chap. I. 

7 etasyaivanandasya anyani bhut§.ni matr&m upajivanti. 

ko evany&t kab pranyad yad esa aka&a anando na syat. Taitt. Up, III. 
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is the nature of Brahman, emerges in full measure. The Madhyamika 
seems to stop with the that or the bare assertion of the Absolute as the 
implicate of phenomena; the Vedanta proceeds further to define the 
what or the nature (svarupa) of Brahman as Consciousness and Bliss. 

Metaphysically, the Madhyamika Nirvana is indeterminate and 
cannot be identified with the Good or Bliss. From the religious 
standpoint, however, it is identified with the Tathagata—God. 
Nirvana is the transcendent life of the Spirit. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ABSOLUTE AND TATHAGATA 


I TATHAGATA NECESSARY AS THE MEDIATOR BETWEEN ABSOLUTE 

AND PHENOMENA 

T HE Tathagata, it was pointed out before, is the principle of 
mediation between the Absolute that is transcendent to 
thought (£unya) and phenomenal beings. The need for a 
mediator is felt in all absolutism; Vedanta has recourse to 
l£vara, apart from Brahman, to account for the revelation of truth; 
in the Madhyamika and Vijnanavada that function is performed by 
the Tathagata. 

Sunyata does not need to be declared as Sunyata; the Real or the 
Truth is not constituted by our knowing or not knowing it as such. 
If our knowing were to constitute it, the real would be relative to the 
person knowing it and the circumstances under which it is known. 
To accept this would be to accept the Protogorean maxim, “Man is 
the measure of all things”, with all its implications. Nothing would, 
in that case, be false, every knowledge being true for the person in 
that particular context. But Truth is impersonal, true for all and for 
all time. Prajna or Sunyata is bhutakofi or dharmata, the intrinsic 
nature of all things; it is Tathata—the Thatness', invariable for all 
time (tathabhavoVikaritvam 1 ). It does not suffer by not being taught 
(declared as the Truth); nor does it suher by being taught either. 2 It 
is not a necessary part of Truth that it should be known and declared 
as truth. 

A being confined to the phenomenal sphere cannot know the 
Absolute; all his experience is in and through the categories of thought 
which are samvrti (avidya). The Absolute cannot know the truth; it 
is itself the Truth. A fortiori , it cannot declare the truth; this requires, 

1 tathdbhdvo’vikantvam sadaiva sthayita. sarvadanutpada eva hy agnyadinSiti 
paranirapeksatvad akrtrimatvat svabhava ity ucyate. MKV. p. 265. 

3 ya dharmanarfi dharmata sa de^yamanapi tavaty eva, ade6yam§.napi 
tavad eva. ASP. p. 196. See also p. 307. 

cf. the Sdlistamba Sutra passage: utpadad va tathagatanam anutpadad va 
tathagatanarii sthitaivaisa dharmanaiii dharmata. Quoted in MKV. p. 40; 
DaiabhUmikd VIII (p. 65); BCAP, p. 588; Bhdmatt, II, ii, 19 (p. 526). See Sam. 
N. II, p. 25 for the Pali parallel. 
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besides knowledge, adequate and appropriate instruments of 
communication. Only a being which enjoys a sort of dual existence, 
having one foot in phenomena and the other in the Absolute, can 
possibly know the Absolute and reveal it to others. A difference is 
therefore made between Tathata (the Real or Absolute Truth) and 
Tatha gata t who knows the truth. 1 Prajnaparamita is, at many places 
in the Astasahasrikd and other texts, taken as the mother of the 
Buddhas. 2 From time to time the Buddhas, out of great compassion, 
condescend from their exalted position to reveal the truth to all 
beings (gods, men and lowly creatures). 

The nature of the Absolute as Sunyata does not include the 
revelatory function that is invariably associated with Buddha— 
Tathagata. The Absolute is the impersonal reality underlying all 
phenomena; Tathagata is an Exalted Personality (bhagavan), a 
being freed of limitations and endowed with excellences. Though 
Sunyata does not necessarily imply the Tathagata, it does not, 
however, lose its nature by freely manifesting itself as a Person, as 
God. It is the nature of the Good to ‘overflow'. The Tathagata is an 
emanation of the Absolute, to adopt a significant Neo-Platonic term. 

Two possible objections may be raised against this position: one 
that there is no necessity for such a being; any one can come to have 
a knowledge of the absolute by self-effort; and second that a being 
intermediate between the Absolute and man is logically untenable; 
one may be the Absolute or a phenomenal being, and not both at 
once. 

Can we dispense with revelation altogether, and yet acquire a 
knowledge of the Absolute through purely logical means? A being 
confined to the phenomenal has no obvious means of knowing what 
admittedly is beyond that sphere. His sense-organs and even intel¬ 
lect (buddhi) are conditioned by avidya. All his knowledge is in and 
through the categories of thought, buddhi (Reason), and buddhi is 
samvjti. But cannot the dialectical consciousness, because of its own 
inner dynamism, afford us a knowledge of the absolute? Will not the 
very conflict in Reason, the dialectical play of thesis and anti-thesis, 

1 atita tathata yadvat pratyutpannapy anagata; 
sarvadharmas tatha-drstas tenoktah sa tathagatah . CSV. p. 32. 
sdLrv&k&r&v\j)dxlt&-dharma-dai&ikatvena parartha-sampada tathagatah. 

AAA. p. 62. 

* prajnaparamita tathagatanarfi janayitri. ASP. p. 254. 
ato nirjatas tathagata^. ibid. 

buddhasya matre. . . . A bhisamaydlatikdra Karikd, VI, 1. 
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resolve the conflict and lead us beyond Reason? The crust of buddhi 
(Reason) can break owing to internal pressure, as it may do because of 
external impact. It has been shown that the conflict is total and 
inevitable in philosophy, as systems of philosophy with totally 
divergent views arise and clamour for recognition as the true and only 
picture of reality. The intenser the conflict the quicker will be its 
denouement. Prajna should emerge as the finale of the process. 

The abstract possibility of such a contingent emergence of Prajna 
may be conceded. Perhaps, the conception of the Pratyeka Buddha as 
a person having derived the knowledge all from himself, without 
reference to revelation or Buddhas, has this philosophical basis. 1 

There are some significant considerations why the above conten¬ 
tion cannot be accepted in an unmodified form. The conflict in 
Reason does occur, and the dialectical consciousness is already at 
work within us. It is not, however, an automatic mechanical process. 2 
If it were so, every one is bound, as a matter of course and in spite of 
himself even, to have Prajna and reach the Absolute; the progress of 
the individual cannot be retarded or accelerated to any extent. This 
should obviate the necessity to learn or to teach philosophy. Such, 
however, is not the case. 

All this is opposed to our mode of learning; we usually learn from 
the teacher. Even with regard to innate truths and axioms, it is the 
teacher who directs our attention to them. The dialectical conscious¬ 
ness is no doubt present, but it is the enlightened who can make us 
appreciate its significance. Buddha does not create the dialectical 
consciousness; but it is he who makes us appreciate its full significance. 
The case of Pratyeka Buddhas may appear to be an exception, as they 
effect their enlightenment without the help of a teacher. But here too 
it can be said that in their previous births they had already received 
the necessary instruction. 3 

1 Nagarjuna seems to concede this possibility when he says: 
sambuddhanam anutpade 6r§,vakanarii puna£ ksaye; 
jhanaiii Pratyeka-Buddhanam asaihsargat pravartate. MK. XVIII, 12. 

* This would be a species of fortuitous origination like that of adhltyasamut- 
pada, which Buddha condemns most emphatically. The Ajivaka-theory 
advocated this kind of automatic spiritual progress. See Barua: Pre-Bud - 
dhistic Indian Philosophy , pp. 316 ff. 

8 Candrakirti actually says this: tathapi purvajanmantara-dharmatattva- 
Sravanabalad eva . . . svayambhuvarti jnanarh bhavati. MKV. p. 378. 

Arya Deva hints at this with regard to the future birth: 
iha yady api tattvajno nirvanaih nadhigacchati; 
prapnoty ayatnato’vaiyarfi punar-janmani karmavad. C§. VIII 22. 
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The other objection against the acceptance of Tath&gata is that an 
amphibious being partaking of both phenomena and the noumenon 
at once is logically unsound. Personality is incompatible with 
freedom and vice versa . Either a being is within phenomena as long 
as he has not achieved nirvana, or he is the Absolute. There is no 
intermediary stage, and no intermediary being too can be admitted. 
The moment a man attains Prajha, he is swallowed up in the absolute. 
There is no stage when he can declare that he is freed; he cannot leave 
any kind of record. Logically, he cannot even know that he is free: 
as long as he is in bondage, it would be false if he took himself to be 
free; and when he is free, he is not longer there to know that he is 
free, as he is immediately merged in the absolute. Freedom would in 
that case be an unconscious process. If this were a true state of allairs, 
how does the objector know that there is the absolute. For aught, he 
may become the absolute; but he cannot know anything about the 
absolute, even that it is, as long as he is in phenomena. Not only he 
cannot have that knowledge himself, but he is precluded from 
deriving it through others. For ex hypothesi , other freed men too share 
the same predicament, and an Isvara or Tathagata is not accepted. 
The objection involves a contradiction: it denies the possibility of 
knowledge of the absolute on the part of any phenomenal being; but 
the objection itself can be made only when a knowledge of the absolute 
is possessed by the objector. 

Free, egoless, personality must be accepted. It is not that as one 
achieves freedom one is absorbed into the absolute wholly and at 
once. Though free, one has still enough of the phenomenal in one to 
feel kinship with fellow beings and help them out of saihsara. Freedom 
does not repel personality; nor does all personality mean bondage. 
There can be a Free Person, and Buddha is that. 

The account that has come down to us of Gautama the Buddha's 1 
attainment of Bodhi and his initial hesitation to teach and later 
acceptance of it out of compassion for beings 2 is proof of the existence 
and necessity of a Free Phenomenal Being. 


1 See the first Section of Mahdvagga (Vinaya Pitaka). 

8 ata£ ca pratyud&vrttam cittaiii de^ayituih muneh; 
dharmarh matvasya dharmasya mandair duravagahat&m. 

MK. XXIV, 12 and MKV. p. 498. 
. . . yah saddharmam ade&ayed; anukampam upadaya taih namasyami 
Gautamam. MK XXVII, 30. 
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II CONCEPTION OF GODHEAD 

The Absolute (Sunya) is the universal impersonal reality of the 
world. Although identical in essence with the absolute, Buddha is 
primarily a Person. He is the object of worship and devotion. Buddha’s 
real nature can be realised only in the appropriate religious conscious¬ 
ness and accredited Buddhist tradition. We can logically demonstrate, 
at best, the need for a mediating principle between the absolute and 
phenomena. For the nature and the manner of the mediator we have 
to fall back upon religion. 

Buddha is Bhagavan, God, endowed as he is with power and 
perfection. He possesses, in entirety, all power, splendour, fame, 
wealth, knowledge and act. 1 He has completely eliminated all passion 
and karma and the two obscurations (kleSavarana and jneyavarana).® 
He is omniscient (sarvajna and sarvakarajna), having a full knowl¬ 
edge of the Absolute Truth (prajna-paramita) and of the empirical 
world likewise. His wisdom is spoken of as consisting of five varieties: 
(i) “The perfectly pure intuition of the Absolute, there being no 
bifurcation into the ‘is’ and the ‘is not’ (advaya-jnanam); (2) the 
knowledge resembling a mirror wherein everything is reflected 
(adar&a-jnana); (3) the discriminative knowledge precisely cognising 
all the separate objects and elements without confounding any of 
them (pratyaveksanajnana); (4) the cognition of the unity, the 
equality of one-self and of others as possessed of the unique Essence 
ofBuddhahood (samatajnana); and (5) the active wisdom pursuing 
the welfare of all living beings (krtyanusthanaj nana). ” 2 The first two 
forms of knowledge, especially the first, belong to the Dharmakaya 
of the Buddha; the third and the fourth (pratyaveksana and samata¬ 
jnana) to the Sambhoga Kaya (body of Bliss) and the pursuit of the 
welfare of beings to the Nirmanakaya (Apparitional Body). Besides 
omniscient knowledge, Buddha possesses several other perfections such 
as Ten Powers—(daiabala),® Four confidences (catvari vaiiaradyani), 
Thirty-two mercies (dvatrimSat mahakarunah) etc. 

1 "aiSvaryasya samagrasya rupasya yaSasah Sriyafi; 
jfianasyatha prayatnasya sannarfi bhaga iti Srutifi." 
so’syastiti samagrai$varyadim&n Bhagavan. 

“kle$a-karma tatha janma kle&ajneyavrti tathS; 

yena vaipaksibJL bhagn&s teneha Bhagavan smrtab.’’ AAA. p. 9. 

* Obermiller's The Doctrine of Prajnaparamitd, p. 45. A eta Orient alia, Vol. XI. 

* Mahttvyutpatti. pp. 2-4 (B. Budd. Edn.). 
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Kumarila argues, with great force and no little ingenuity, that 
only the Impersonal and Eternal Word (Veda) can be omniscient, and 
not any person. A person is subject to passions and idiosyncracies 1 
His powers of cognition are limited. It may well be that by 
practice he may come to possess knowledge of more things than 
others, but this can never lead to knowledge of all things. 2 3 Nor 
is it possible for any one to know all the minute and varied details of 
things and their parts. 8 This raises the question: what kind of 
knowledge is meant by omniscience: is it of the particulars or of the 
universals alone: does that knowledge function successively or 
simultaneously? 4 * Buddha, Vardhamana, Kapila and others all claim 
omniscience; it is difficult to decide who is really that and who is 
not. 6 One thing is certain that they contradict each other, and no 
two of them can be valid. Kumarila concludes: A seer of the super- 
sensuous does not therefore exist; whoever knows anything knows 
it through the Eternal Word (Veda). 6 

There is, however, no valid objection against the existence of an 
omniscient person. A fact cannot be denied because it is not cognised 
by all and sundry. There is positive evidence of the omniscience of 
the Buddha; for, following the path taught by him one is freed of 
sarhsara. Most of the objections against the acceptance of omniscience 
are based on the assumption that it is the acquisition of a new 
faculty, or that it is a laborious process of accretion of information. 
It is on the other hand a case of divesting the mind of its accidental 
defects which have crept into it. In itself the intellect is transparent 
and has natural affinity with the real. 7 By the contemplation of the 
unreality of things (nairatmya-bhavana) it is possible to void the 

1 Sloka V&rttika. p. 74 (Chou. Edn.) 

Cf. dosab santi na santlti purhvacyesu hi 6amkyate; 

6rutau kartur abhav&n nu dosa6aihkaiva nasti nah. TS. p. 585. 

# TS. p. 826-27. 

yatrapy ati6ayo drstah sa svartMnatilanghanat; 
durasuksmadi-drstau syan na rupe 6rotravrttita. 

Slo, V&rt. 114 of the Codanasutra). 

3 TS. p. 821. 

4 TS. p. 844. 

6 sugato yadi sarvajhah kapilo neti ka prama; 
athobh&vapi sarvajnau matabhedas tayoh katham. TS. p. 822. 

6 tasmad atindriyarthanam saksad drastS, na vidyate; 
vacanena tu nityena yah pa6yati sa pa6yati. TS. p. 828. 

7 prabh&svaram idaih cittarh tattvadar6ana-s&tmakam; 

prakjtyaiva sthitaih yasm&n malas tv &gantavo matih. TS p. 895. 
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intellect of all defects—kleSas. Owing to the removal of the obscuring 
factors omniscience shines out, as there is nothing to obstruct its 
vision. 1 Those that deny omniscience really deny the possibility of 
the intellect to be free from defects; they must logically deny freedom 
(mukti) too. 

It might be said that when a person is freed of all defects (kle£a) 
he ipso facto loses all power of ideation, and communication of 
the truth is not possible. For, buddhi has ceased to function for 
the enlightened Buddha. He is absorbed in the contemplation 
of the Absolute; he is in self-contemplation. It is even held that 
the Buddha himself did not utter a word from the time that he 
attained Bodhi till his final release. 2 How then has his teaching 
been propagated? 

Several answers have been given by the Madhyamika teachers. 
Nagarjuna says in the Catuh Stava : “Though, Lord, you have not 
uttered a single word, all the votaries have been satisfied by the 
teaching of the doctrine.” 3 Candrakirti suggests that the Lord uttered 
but once the word at the time of his Bodhi, and it has, according to 
the needs and spiritual attainments of the votaries, been active in 
dispelling their ignorance. 4 * Buddha is also compared to the wish- 
fulfilling precious stone (cintamani) and the kalpataru tree, both of 
which give out the different favours sought of them by different 
votaries. 6 Likewise, the diversity of the Lord's teaching is dependent 
on the different spiritual temperament and maturity of the seekers 
after truth (vineyava£at). The initial incentive to propagate the 
truth, on the part of the Lord, is the result of his resolve (pranidhana) 
to strive for the good of all beings made previous to his attainment 
of Buddhahood. That benign intention of his contrives to influence 

1 pratyakslkrta-nairatmye na doso labhate sthitim; 
tadvimddhataya dipre pradipe timiram yatha. 
saksatkrtivi&esac ca doso nasti savasanah; 

sarvjnatvam atah siddhaih sarvavarana-muktitati. TS. Verses 3338-9. 

a yam ca ratrim, bantam ate, tathagato’nuttaraih samyak-sambodhim 
abhisambuddhah, yarii ca ratrim anupadaya parinirv&syati, atr&ntare 
tathagatenaikam apyaksaram nodahrtam na vy&hrtarh n&pi pravy&harati 
napi pravy£harisyati. MKV. pp. 366 and 539. 

* nodahrtam tvayS. kiibcid ekam apyaksararh vibho; 
krtsna§ ca vaineyajano dharma-varsena tar§itah. 

N&garjuna's Catuhstava quoted in BCAP/p. 420. 

4 MKV. p. 366. 

8 cintamanih kalpatarur yathecchaparipuranati; 

vineya-pranidhanSbhyaih jinabimbarh tatiiek?yate. BCA. IX, 36. 
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his intellect even after the Bodhi, like the continuance of the rotation 
of the potter's wheel even after the pitcher is made. 1 

Besides his omniscience and other perfections, what makes Buddha 
a loving God is his great compassion (mahakaruna) and his active and 
abiding interest in the welfare not only of suffering humanity but 
of all beings. His karuna is great (maha) as it knows no limitation of 
any kind; his mercy is for all, the deserving and the undeserving, for 
the lowly creatures especially; it is not for a short period of time but 
for aeons and aeons; the quality of his karuna is intense and pure. 
His love is more intense than that of a father for his only dear son; 
it does not expect any gain, recognition or respect. 2 “No activity of 
the Buddhas”, says Arya l)eva, “is without intention; their very 
breath is for the good of beings.” 3 

This Great Compassion is not of a sentimental kind, grand but 
blind. It is born of the realisation of the universality and unity of all 
being (samata). Nagarjuna says in his Catuhstava : “Of the essential 
non-difference between the Buddhas and all beings, of oneself and 
others, is the Equality (samata) taught by you.” 4 As one with the 
Dharmadhatu all beings are equal. The Buddhas have realised this 
oneness, and it is their sacred function to lead all to a realisation of 
this basic truth. The Tathagata-garbha (the germ of Buddhahood) 
present equally in all beings is to be made manifest. 

Sunyata and karuna (Wisdom and Compassion) are the two 
essential characteristics of God in Mahayana Buddhism. Sunyata is 
Prajna, non-dual intuition; and in having this, the Tathagata is 
non-different from the Absolute-Tathata, Sunya. Karuna takes note 
of the plight of the suffering world, and is an unceasing act of grace, 
condescension. It is bom of Buddha's sympathy, sense of equality, 

1 ye buddhasya bhagavato vineyati, tadupadhiphalaviSesapratilambhahetu- 
ku£ala-karma paripak&t; tadvaSat. pranidhanava^ac ca, yat purvarii bodhisat- 
tvavasthay&m aneka-prakaram bhagavata sattvartha-sampadanarii prani- 
hitaiii tasyaksepava£at. kul&lacakra-bhramanaksepa-nyayenabhogena pravar- 
tanat. BCAP. p. 419. 

* mahakarun&m evairitya, priyaikaputradhikatara-premapatra-sakala- 
tribhuvana-jano, na labha-satkara-pratyupak&radi-lipsayci. MKV. pp. 592-3. 

8 “na ce$t& kila buddhanam asti kacid akarana; 
niMvaso’pi hitayaiva pranin£m sampravartate." C§. (101) Fragments, 
^rira-vaca-manas&rh. pravrttiti svartha muner n&sti na c 3 ,pyanartM; 
maha-krpavi§ta-vi^uddha-buddheh parodaySyaiva punah pravrttib. 

Catufisatika . p. 407, Fragments pd. by MM. H. P. $astri. 

4 buddhanaih sattvadh&to£ ca yenabhinnatvam arthatab; atmana^ ca 
pare$Sih ca samata tena te mat5,.“ BCAP. p. 590. 
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with creatures. As identical with Prajnaparamita, Buddha is the 
Absolute and belongs to the region of the paramartha. As possessed 
of Karuna and owing to his essential equality with all beings, he is 
in the region of phenomena (sarhvrti). He is thus an amphibious 
being, having one foot in the Absolute and the other in phenomena. 1 
And it is because of this he performs the function of a mediator 
between the two. 

In the Buddhist Pantheon, Manju£ri and AvalokiteSvara are the 
concrete expressions of these two aspects of god-head. A purer 
conception of God it would be difficult to find in other religions. In 
Tantric Buddhism, these appear as Prajna and Upaya respectively, 
and are comparable to Siva and Sakti of the Brahmanical Tantra. 
The dual aspect of Buddha's nature is reflected in the Bodhisattvas 
whose ideal He is. Their influence permeates the world. 


Ill THE TRIKAYA OF BUDDHA 

The dual nature of Buddha, as one with the Absolute (Sunya) and 
at once actively pursuing the welfare of beings, supplies the philo¬ 
sophical basis for the theological conception of the Trikaya of Buddha. 
The three bodies or aspects of Buddha are: 2 

(1) The Dharma Kaya—The Cosmical body is his essential nature; it 

is one with the Absolute; 

♦(2) Sambhogakaya —The body of bliss; and the 

(3) Nirmanakaya —Assumed body. 

As the Dharmakaya, Buddha fully realises his identity with the 
Absolute (dharmata, sunyata) and unity (samata) with all beings. It 
is the oneness with the Absolute that enables Buddha to intuit the 
Truth, which it is his sacred function to reveal to phenomenal beings. 
This is the fountain-source of his implicit strength which he con¬ 
cretises in the finite sphere. The Sambhoga Kaya is the concrete 
manifestation to himself (svasambhoga) and to the elect (parasam- 

1 taduktam: yatah prajna tattvaih bhajati karuna sartiv|tim atah; 
tav£bhun nilisattvaih jagad iti yathartharti vimj-Satah. 
yad& cavisto’bhur da£abala-j ananyS, karunaya; 

tada te* bhud &rte suta iva pituh prema jagati. Quoted in BCAP. p. 488. 

1 svabhavikah sambhogiko nairmaniko' paras tath&; 
dharmakayah sakaritra£ caturdha samudiritah. AAA. p. 26. 

See also Mahay&na Sutrdlanhdra pp. 45 if. 
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bhoga) the power and splendour of god-head. In furtherance of 
the great resolve to succour all beings, Buddha incarnates himself 
from time to time in forms best calculated to achieve this end 
(nirmanakaya). 

The PrajM-pdramita texts repeatedly ask us to consider Buddha 
as Dharmakaya, and not in the overt form which appears to us. 1 
Dharmakaya is the essence, the reality of the universe. It is completely 
free from every trace of duality. It is the very nature of the universe 
and is therefore also called the svabhavika kaya. 2 It would be, how¬ 
ever, not exactly correct to take the Dharmakaya to be the abstract 
metaphysical principle—Sunyata or Suchness (tathata). The 
Dharmakaya 3 is still a Person, and innumerable merits and powers 
etc. are ascribed to him. 4 

1 ye m&iii rupena cadraksur ye math ghosena anvayuh 
mithyaprahana-prasrta na maiii draksyanti te janah 
dharmato Buddha drastavya dharmakaya hi nayakah 
dharmata capy avijiieya na sa Sakya vijanitum 

Vajracchedika. p. 43, quoted in MKV. p. 448; BCAP. p. 421. 

uktarii hy etad Bhagavata: 

dharmakaya Buddha Bhagavantah. ma khalu punar imam bhiksavah 
satkayaiii kayam manyadhvam dharma-kaya parinispattito mam bhiksavo 
draksyanty esa ca Tathagatakayah. ASP. p. 94. mukhyato dharmakiyas 
tathagatah. AAA. p. 181. See also pp. 205, 521 ff. 

8 sarvakaram vi^uddhiih ye dharmah prapta nirasravah; 
svabhaviko muneh kayas tesam prakrti-laksanah. AAA. p. 523. 

3 The Avatamska Sutra , copious excerpts from which are given by Suzuki, 
characterises the Dharmakaya thus: 

"The Dharmakaya, though manifesting itself in the triple world, is free 
from impurities and desires. It unfolds itself here, there, and everywhere 
responding to the call of karuna. It is not an individual reality; it is not a false 
existence, but is universal and pure. It comes from nowhere, it goes to nowhere; 
it does not assert itself; nor is it subject to annihilation. It is for ever serene and 
eternal. It is the One; devoid of all determinations. This Body of Dharma has 
no boundary, no quarters, but is embodied in all bodies. Its freedom or 
spontaniety is incomprehensible, its spiritual presence in things corporeal is 
incomprehensible. . . . The universe becomes, but this Body for ever remains. 
It is free from all opposites and contraries, yet it is working in all things to 
lead them to Nirvana." (Outlines of MahaySna, pp. 223-4.) 

4 See AAA. pp. 523 fi. Buston (History of Buddhism. Vol. I pp. 128-9) says: 
"The Sanskrit name for the cosmical Body is dharmakaya. The word Kaya is 
derived from the verb-root ci —to collect, accumulate. (The Cosmical Body) 
is thus regarded as the accumulation, the aggregate of all the elements, 
uninfluenced (by defiling agencies). The Satyadvaya-vibhanga accordingly says: 
The cosmical Body is thus called. Being the aggregate of all the elements. 
The substratum of all the unthinkable virtues. And the essence of all things, 
the nature of which agrees with logic." 
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The Body of Bliss (Sambhoga-kaya) is so called because it 
represents (an existence characterised by) the full enjoyment of the 
Truth of the great Vehicle, as it is said: 44 Perfectly enjoying the Truth 
or since it takes delight in the Truth.” 1 The body of Bliss is the 
reflection of the Cosmic Body in the empirical world in a corporeal 
form. Buddha appears here as a Supreme God, abiding in the 
Akanistha heaven, surrounded by a host of Bodhisattvas. He is 
endowed with 32 principal and 80 secondary marks of beauty and 
excellence. 2 This body is the result of the previous virtuous deeds. 
The descriptions given of Buddha in the opening sections of the 
Mahayana Sutras are of this body. The Satasahasrika Prajndparamita 
may be cited as a good example of this. For pages on end there are 
descriptions of every part of Buddha's body, of rays proceeding from 
his head, hands and feet and even fingers, reaching up to the extremities 
of the world. 3 Only the Bodhisattvas who have reached the tenth 
stage can perceive the body of Bliss, and not others, is the opinion 
of some Madhyamika teachers. 4 The Sambhogakaya is the vibhuti 
(glory) of the Lord, a fine example of which we have in the Bhagavad 
Gl*d (Chapter XI). 

The Nirmana Kaya, usually translated as apparitional body, is 
really a body assumed by Buddha in fulfilment of his resolve to save 
beings from misery. The manifestation of the body of bliss in the 
empirical world as Gautama (Sakyamuni) or other previous and 
succeeding Tathagatas is the Nirmanakaya of Buddha. 5 The advent of 
a Buddha in the world is not an accident, the lucky chance of a 
human being happening to attain enlightenment. It is a deliberate 
descent of the Divinity, incarnating Itself as human being; his 

1 Buston Vol. I, p. 129. 

2 AAA. p. 526: dvatriih£al laksanaSftivyanjanatma muner ayam; 

s&mbhogiko matah kayo mahayanopabhogatat. 

A complete list of these characteristics is given in AAA. pp. 526 ff. Buston 
Vol. I, pp. 131-2. 

* Sata Sdhasrikd. pp. 2 ff. 

4 This is the view of Dharmamitra the Madhyamika, as we learn from 
Buston Vol. I (pp. 131 ff.). Iiis work is called Prasphutapdda , and is preserved 
only in Tibetan. 

5 yena Sakyamuni-tath&gatadirupenasamsaram sarvaloka-dh 5 tu?u sat- 
tv&nfliii samihitam arthaih samankaroty asau kayah, prabandhatay&nuparato 
nairm§.niko buddhasya bhagavatah . . . tatha coktam: 

karoti yena citrani hit&ni jagatah samam; 

abhav&t so’nupacchinnah k&yo nairm&niko muneh. AAA. p. 532. 
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various (twelve principal) acts from birth to passing away into 
parinirvana are make-believe acts, designed to create a sense of 
kinship with human beings. 1 Gautama is one of the Buddhas; and 
the Bodhisattvas are other forms chosen by divinity to help man and 
other beings. As Haribhadra says: “When some living being requires 
the explanation of the Doctrine or some other kind of help, then the 
Lord, by the force of his previous vows, fulfils the purpose of this 
living being manifesting himself in this or that form. “ 2 Buddha is the 
Providence that takes the keenest interest in beings. The particulars 
with regard to the Kaya conception cannot be logically demonstrated. 
They are to be taken as revealed to the elect and communicated by 
them to others. 

In the Hinayana religion, Gautama the Buddha is an exalted 
human being, distinguished from the ordinary mankind by his 
unique and unaided attainment. He was not certainly God before he 
attained bodhi. The historicity of the Buddha (Sakayamuni) is 
indispensable for that religion. In Mahayana, though Gautama is a 
historical person, he is not the only Buddha, and his occurrence is 
one of the innumerable acts of divine dispensation. The Mahayana 
religion escapes the predicament of having to depend on any particular 
historical person as the founder of its religion. 


IV ISVARA AND BUDDHA 

It should be of interest to compare the Vedanta conception of 
l£vara with that of Buddha. In both the systems the highest is the 
Absolute—Brahman or Sunya; it is the sole reality. As the absolute 
transcends thought and empirical modes of existence, it is not possible 
to attain the knowledge—that the Absolute is real—by beings 
confined to the phenomenal sphere. The Absolute cannot declare 
itself as such. There is thus the need, as pointed before, for a mediator 
who reveals the Absolute. l£vara and the Tathagata perform this 
necessary function. Though free, they are however, within phenomena, 


1 See Buston, pp. 133 fi. Uttaratantra of Asanga. pp. 254 ff. (Obermiller's 
Trans. Acta Orientalia Vol. IX, 1931). 

* yasya sattvasya yasmin kale dharma-de6anadikarii kriyamanam ayatipa- 
thyam bhavati, tada tasyarthakaranaya purva-prani-dhanasamrddhya 
tatpratibhasanurupenakarenarthakriyakari Bhagavan iti . . . tatha coktam: 
paripakaih gate hetau yasya yasya yada yada 
hitaih bhavati kartavyaiii prathate tasya tasya safr. AAA. p. 525. 
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mayika; 1 they are the free manifestation of the absolute. I$vara or 
the Tathagata is a lower principle than the Absolute. The absolute is 
realised in the highest knowledge, in the context of the philosophical 
consciousness. l£vara or Tathagata is an object of devotion and 
worship, and is understood in the context of religious consciousness. 
Moksa or Nirvana is possible only through knowledge (advaita or 
advaya-jfiana). As an implication of this, both the systems take 
devotion and other religious acts as but ancillary to knowledge. 
Religion is subordinate to philosophy, but there is no opposition 
between them. 

The religion that is in consonance with the Madhyamika or 
Vedanta absolutism can best be characterised as Pantheism. It is 
not theism in which there is an absolute difference between God and 
man as we have in the Semitic religions. There is essential and 
inexpressible identity between man (all beings) and Isvara or the 
Tathagata; both are really the absolute; their difference is superficial, 
and belongs to the phenomenal region; it is, however, enough to 
sustain religious consciousness. 2 It need not be supposed that if the 
difference between the worshipper and the worshipped were not 
ultimate, religious devotion could not lead to fruitful result. Whether 
Buddha is ultimately real or not has no relevance with regard to 
religious acts being fruitful. 3 * * * * 8 

The differences between Isvara and Tathagata, however, must not 
be overlooked. To ISvara is assigned not merely the function of 
revealing the Truth (Veda); creation, sustenance, destruction and 

1 samyak sambudho’pi mayopamah svapnopamah; samyaksambuddhatvam 
api mayopamam svapnopamam. ASP. p. 39. 

mayopamaj jinat punyam sadbhavo'pi kathaib yatha. BCA. IX, 9. 
tad evam avidyatmakopadhi-paricchedapeksam eve£varasye-£varatvaiii sarvaj- 
natvam sarvaSaktitvaiii ca na paramarthato vidyayapastasarvopadhi-svarupa 
§.tmanI6itri£itavya-sarvajnatvadi-vyavah&ra upapadyate. Br. Sutr. Bhd§ya, 
II, i, 14. 

syat parameSvarasyapicchavaSan mayamayam ruparfi sadhakanugrah&rtham. 
Br. Sutr. Bha?ya, I, i, 20. 

2 satyadi ne£var&d anyafc saiiisari . . . tatheh&pi deh&di-samgh&top&d- 

hi-sambandha-vivekakrte^vara-sarhsari-bheda-mithyabuddhih. Br. Sutra 

Bh&§ya, I, i, 5. 

evam avidyS-krta-namarupanurodhl^varo bhavati . . . sa ca svatmabhut&n 

eva ghat&kaia-sthanly&n . . . jivakhyan vijfianatmanah pratlste vyavahara- 

visaye. Ibid. II, i, 14. 

8 agamac ca phalaih tatra samvrtya tattvato’pi va; 
satyabuddhe lqta puja saphaleti kathaib yatha. BCA. IX, 40. 

See BCAP. p. 380. 
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other cosmic functions (jagad-vyapara) are also performed by him. 1 
In Buddhism karma takes the place of I £ vara in this regard. 

Uvara reveals the Absolute Truth to phenomenal beings through 
some extraordinary mechanism of communication, probably in the 
beginning of every creation; he does not incarnate himself as man for 
this purpose. He is always free and always the Lord (sadaiva muktah, 
sadaiva ISvarah). The Tathagata, however, descends from his divine 
plane and takes birth amongst men, conforms to their modes of life, 
gains their sympathy and reveals the truth through the ordinary 
methods of communication. The Tathagata is, to all intents, man 
perfected, deified by the destruction of passions (klesa-jneyavarana- 
nivrttih). 2 

The most characteristic feature of God in Buddhism is the 
mahakaruna that is prepared for any sacrifice for any one and for all 
time. This active and unceasing interest and effort for the welfare 
and final release of all beings makes the Tathagata a very loving and 
lovable God. It is easily one of the purest and most exalted conceptions 
of God-head. Not that l£vara is not conceived as benign and loving, 
but that the ideal of mahakaruna and sarvamukti 3 is not so intensely 
and intimately expressed as in Buddhism. 

1 Hvara is not only sastrayoni, but also the creator and sustainer of the 
intra-subjective (vyavaharika) world common to all; the jivas are the makers 
of the pratibhasika world which is private and subjective. He is also the 
sustainer of the moral order. Neither Brahman, who is beyond the duality of 
good and evil, nor the jiva, who is not unmixed with evil, can serve as the 
Norm of the good. 

1 Sarvajnata, sarvakarajnata and other godly perfections accrue on the 
destruction of kleSas. Buddha, to all ordinary intents, was in bondage previously 
(purva bandhakoti), though he has destroyed that now for ever. ISvara of the 
Vedanta and the Yoga systems never had this prior bondage. In Jainism too, 
Mahavira and other Kevalins are conceived as having attained omniscience etc. 
as a result of the destruction of karma (ksayika-jnana etc.). What distinguishes 
the Mahayana conception from this is that God (the Tathagata) was never a 
mere man, but incarnates himself as man, and undergoes the usual practices etc. 
as enactment of his role as a teacher. It is the enactment of descent as man and 
of ascent to God-head (samyak sambuddhattva). 

* There are feeble and indistinct references to the doctrine of sarvamukti 
(Universal Freedom) as the Vedantic ideal. Freed jivas attain to Lvarabhava 
or Saksibhava before finally becoming merged into Brahman (bhfiya§ cfinte 
vi&vamay&nivrttih). See SiddhSnlaleia Satigraha, IV, 5, for a discussion of the 
issue, ekamukti or sarva-mukti. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE MADHYAMIKA AND SOME WESTERN 
DIALECTICAL SYSTEMS 


H ISTORIANS of Indian thought have noticed striking 
similarities between the absolutist systems of India and 
some western dialectical systems such as those of Kant, 
Hegel and Bradley . 1 A comparative study would not 
materially add to our knowledge of the systems under comparison; 
it is, however, valuable as establishing affinities, and as precisely 
differentiating them. There is gain in definition and distinction. A 
comparative study, to be fruitful, must be made between systems of 
thought which have prima facie generic affinity of standpoint. We 
should not, in our eagerness to discover affinities of thought, ignore 
the differences; in fact, our endeavour should be to throw into relief 
points of specific differences. A comparative study further presupposes 
an adequate knowledge of the systems compared. 

In the course of our exposition of the Madhyamika system, 
attention has been drawn at various places to the points of similarity 
and difference between the Madhyamika system on the one hand and 
Kant, Hegel, Bradley, Vedanta and Vijnanavada on the other. It may 
be advantageous to consider them systematically. 


I KANT AND THE MADHYAMIKA 

i. As has already been pointed out, both the Madhyamika and 
Kant initiated the critical phase in philosophy in their respective 
spheres. They engendered the “Copernican Revolution” byasustained 
challenge to dogmatism and speculative metaphysics. They were 
successful in shifting the centre of philosophical interest from the 
object to the knowing mind, to Reason. Both were led to this reflective 
criticism by the impasse created principally by two opposed currents 
in philosophy: by Rationalism and Empiricism in the case of Kant and 

1 I-P. Vol. I, 648, 664 ff. Vol. II pp. 524 ff, (Sahkara with Bradley) 527 ff. 
(Sankara with Kant) 538 ff. (with Hegel) etc. Stcherbatsky: Buddhist NirvSna 
pp. 51 ff. (Madhyamika with Hegel, Bradley and others). 
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by the atma tradition (substance-view) and nairatmya tradition 
(modal view) in the case of the Madhyamika. These views gave totally 
conflicting answers to problems of existence and knowledge. If any¬ 
thing, the opposition between the atma and the nairatmya points of 
view was intenser and more sustained and of a longer duration than 
the one between Rationalism and Empiricism. Both were led, as a 
consequence of this, to envisage the conflict in all its universality 
and inevitability as a conflict in Reason . 1 Criticism, dialectic, was 
born. Dialectic is at once the consciousness of the total and 
inevitable (antinomical) conflict of Reason and the resolution of it by 
rising to a higher plane of consciousness. 

The purpose of the dialectic is to demonstrate the subjectivity of 
the categories of thought, namely, that they are of empirical validity 
and can be significantly used within phenomena only; the Noumenon 
(tattva) is transcendent to thought. The function of the Dialectic is 
to show up the pretensions of reason exemplified in the several systems 
of thought. As analysis or resolution of theories, it is not itself a 
theory; the Dialectic is not one more speculative system of philosophy. 
Instead of the usual antithesis between two opposed speculative 
systems of metaphysics, a newer, deeper, antithesis—that between 
Dogmatism (drsfi) and Criticism (sunyata, prajna)—emerges in Kant 
and the Madhyamika. Their rejection of speculative philosophy 
(drsfi) is final and unqualified. For them, the Dialectic, Criticism, 
itself is philosophy. 

The denial of the competence of Reason to have access to the real 
creates the duality of what appears in relation to the categories or 
a priori forms of thought (samvrta—erscheinung), and what is in 
itself, the unconditioned (tattva, Sunya—Noumenon). The post- 
Kantian philosophy refuses to accept this gulf as unbridgeable and 
attempts to resolve this duality. The systems of Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel and Schopenhauer can be understood, against the Kantian 
background, as the diverse ways in which this objective could be 
attained. In India too, the utter transcendence of the Madhyamika 
Absolute (Sunya), as impervious not only to thought but as 
unidentifiable with anything in experience, led to the criticism by the 
Vijnanavada of the Madhyamika way, that it pours away the child 

1 “The battle-field of these endless controversies is called metaphysics." 
(p. 7) . . . “I do not mean by this a critique of books and systems, but of the 
faculty of reason in general , in respect of all knowledge after which it may 
strive independently of all experience." Critique , p. 9. 
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with the bath in its rejection of dogmatism; the real is no doubt 
inaccessible to thought, as the Madhyamika rightly holds, but it 
can be utterly transcendent only at the peril of being unreal, nothing. 
To escape this predicament, the real is to be understood as implied in 
experience. The Vijnanavada identifies it with Consciousness, the 
Vedanta with Pure Being. Their criticism of the Madhyamika 
position that it advocates the theory of appearance without a 
ground (niradhara-bhrama) is inspired by the necessity to bring the 
absolute in intimate, though non-conceptual, relation with the 
phenomenal. 

2. In their conception of the function of philosophy, Kant and the 
Madhyamika agree. Both address themselves directly to the criticism 
of the philosophical consciousness as exemplified in the dilierent 
systems of thought, and only indirectly to an investigation of the real. 
As such, both the systems may be taken as the philosophy of 
philosophies—the reflective awareness of the working of philosophy. 
Reflection is self-consciousness; it is possible only as we become 
conscious of the falsity of what we were taking as true; this again 
implies that closer scrutiny reveals incongruous elements in what 
appeared unitary and coherent. 

The logical starting-point of their philosophy, therefore, is the 
transcendental illusion 1 which consists in the transcendent or 
unrestricted use of the ordinary categories of thought—substance, 
causality, whole and part etc., beyond their legitimate field of 
experience. Dogmatism, speculative philosophy, indulges in 
imaginatively constructing the real in terms of the empirical and 
deludes itself that this is knowledge. 

3. How do Kant and the Madhyamika prove that dogmatic 
philosophy ("metaphysics as a natural disposition”) is an illusion and 
that it gives only semblance-knowledge? The Madhyamika does this 
by showing, through reductio ad absurdum arguments (prasanga), that 
every philosophical system (drsfi) is riddled with contradiction. It is 
shown that a view is incompatible with its consequences. The 
absurdity of a view is brought home to the upholder of the view on 
principles and proofs acceptable to him. The Dialectic aims at self¬ 
conviction. But for the strong and unconscious attachment to his 
view, the dogmatist himself could have become aware of the 
absurdities. 


1 Critique pp. 298-9. 
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The procedure of Kant might appear to be different. He first of all 
analyses experience and discovers the functioning of the a priori in 
the sphere of Sensibility (Trans. Aesthetic ) and the Understanding 
(Trans. Analytic). In a very imposing and intense critique, mainly 
directed against the Empiricists, Kant gives us a system of the a 
priori. Knowledge is the synthesis of two factors belonging to two 
different orders—the a priori categories which are subjective and the 
given manifold of sense-data which are things-in-themselves. Kant 
accepts unquestioningly the contention of Hume and of the 
Rationalists that experience cannot give us universality and necessity 
which we associate with propositions in mathematics and science. 
His innovation consists in pointing to the transcendental subjectivity 
as the source of the necessary and the universal. Hume was content 
to derive the notions of causality, substance etc. from experience 
itself through the operation of the empirical laws of association and 
habit. Kant acquaints us with a deeper and more universal subjectivity 
—the Transcendental. Both agree that the categories are not objective; 
they are not constitutive of the real. 

The crux of the whole problem, as Hegel points out at many 
places, is why should the a priori be taken as merely subjective and 
not as forms of the real too. The usual Kantian answer is that we 
cannot explain the universality and necessity of the categories or 
forms of knowledge except by conceiving them as the innate ideas of 
the cognising mind. The argument which proves that the categories 
are universal and necessary —a priori —at once proves them valid 
only phenomenally. 1 Therefore, Kant, after proving the work of the 
a priori in experience, proceeds in the Trans. Dialectic to show their 
necessary confinement within the limits of experience. 

This does not seem to be cogent. It would be cogent if universality 
and necessity could not be secured in any other way. There are at least 
two other modes by which the same end could be achieved. Instead 
of supposing, as Kant does, that knowledge is the interpretative 
synthesis, through the categories, of the manifold of sense given to 
the mind ab extra and thereby creating an irreconcilable opposition* 
between the two, we may take the given data of knowledge as the 
work of the mind, as an ‘other’ created by it through its own inner 

1 Critique pp. 23-4. 

2 The opposition appears in many forms: distinction between percept and 
concept; thing-in-itself (the given manifold of sense) and the a priori categories 
of thought; the unconditioned (Noumenon) and the Ideas of Reason. 
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laws of self-expression. Mind (Thought or Reason) is the only Real, 
and all activity is the activity of reason or consciousness. This is the 
idealistic solution. Hegel and Vijnanavada came to formulate this, 
as a reaction against Kant and the Madhyamika respectively. The 
realistic solution of the knowledge-problem would be to minimise, 
and even to deny, the interpretative (manipulative) work of thought; 
all distinctions and relations are given equally with the terms; not 
only matter but form too is objective, constitutive of the real. The 
Nyaya-VaiSesika and other types of Indian Realism may be cited as 
consistent and successful examples of this attempt. 

If explanation of experience were our aim, either of these explana¬ 
tions should do equally well. The Transcendental illusion could not 
have arisen then; for it arises only when our explanations are pushed 
beyond their legitimate field to the unconditioned. Moreover, it is 
not the real aim of Kant to offer an explanation of the knowledge 
process; the purpose of the Critique is not to justify science and set it 
on secure foundations but to “make room for faith by denying 
knowledge,” 1 by confining it within phenomena. He is interested in 
freeing the noumenal realities—God, Immortality and Freedom from 
the denials and doubts to which they had been subjected by philo¬ 
sophical systems. The essential part of the Critique then is the 
Transcendental Dialectic, where Kant exposes the pretensions of 
speculative metaphysics. The Transcendental illusion is the real 
starting point of his Critique. The consciousness of this illusion is 
engendered by the conflict in Reason as exemplified by totally opposed 
philosophies. Kant’s pre-occupation with an explanation of experience 
only serves to confound his readers and to cloud the issues. And it is 
at variance with the anti-speculative tendency of the Critique. 

As the Madhyamika goes straight to the issue in hand, the conflict 
in Reason, his objective too is very clear; namely, to condemn all 
conceptual patterns as relative (Sunya) and confine them to the 
empirical realm (vyavahara, samvrti). This corresponds to the 
Kantian dictum about the transcendental ideality but empirical 
reality of the categories. 

4. How is the Transcendental illusion removed? Can it be removed 

1 Critique : p. 30. "From what has already been said, it is evident that even 
the assumption—as made on behalf of the necessary practical employment of 
my reason—of God, freedom, and immortality, is not permissible unless at the 
same time speculative reason be deprived of its pretensions to transcendent 
insight." 
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at all? The M&dhyamika is definite that it is possible to eliminate all 
dogmatism and to reach the Absolute in Prajna (non-dual knowledge). 
Kant speaks in a very hesitant and unhopeful tone. He says: 
“Transcendental illusion, on the other hand, does not cease even after 
it has been detected and its invalidity clearly revealed by 
transcendental criticism (e.g. the illusion: the world must have a 
beginning in time). . . . This is an illusion which can no more be 
prevented than we can prevent the sea appearing higher at the 
horizon than at the shore, since we see it through higher light rays; 
or to cite a still better example, than the astronomer can prevent the 
moon from appearing larger at its rising, although he is not deceived 
by this illusion. . . . The Transcendental dialectic will therefore 
content itself with exposing the illusion of transcendent judgments; 
and at the same time taking precautions that we be not deceived by 
it. That the illusion should, like logical illusion, actually disappear 
and cease to be an illusion, is something which transcendental dialectic 
can never be in a position to achieve. For here we have to do with a 
natural and inevitable illusion which rests on subjective principles 
and foists them upon us as objective.” 1 

This should be disconcerting if it were logically sound. But is the 
consciousness of the Transcendental illusion possible without the 
consciousness of the Unconditioned? The consciousness of the Ideas 
of Reason as purely subjective (this much Kant grants) involves 
their contrast with the objective, the Noumenon. Only by being in 
possession of the unconditioned Real, the precise mode of this 
knowledge apart, can the falsity of the subjective forms be declared 
and laid bare. Kant cannot escape this argument by saying that we 
have only the thought of the unconditioned as a limiting concept and 
do not have direct knowledge of it. The reason is that illusion, as 
Kant understands it, is possible because of two factors: “the 
subjective grounds of the judgment enter into union with the 
objective grounds and make these latter deviate from their true 
function.” 2 “Truth and error, therefore, and consequently also 
illusion as leading to error, are only to be found in the judgment, 
i.e. only in the relation of the object to our understanding. In any 
knowledge which completely accords with the laws of understanding 
there is no error. In a representation of senses, as containing no 
judgment whatsoever, there is also no error. Thus neither the under- 


1 Critique : pp. 299-300. 


1 Critique', p. 298. 
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standing by itself (uninfluenced by another cause) nor the senses by 
themselves would fall into ‘error’." 1 

The true significance of this admission is that illusion (Trans¬ 
cendental illusion included) cannot arise without an objective ground 
on which subjective (thought) forms are superimposed. The dilemma 
is: either we have no consciousness of the Transcendental illusion, 
and this is possible only if there were no conflicting philosophies; or 
if we are conscious of the illusion, we must perforce accept some kind 
of apprehension of the ground of that illusion. Kant might have 
feared that to claim to have knowledge of the unconditioned would 
be to phenomenalise it; for, knowledge is possible only in and through 
the categories. But this could be effectively warded off by refusing to 
predicate anything of the Noumenon. The Madhyamika does not 
allow any predicates (affirmative, negative or their combination) to 
be ascribed of the Absolute. Secondly, by differentiating that 
apprehension of the Noumenon from any empirical mode of knowledge, 
including Reason. Intellectual intuition—direct knowledge of the 
thing without the categories—is not merely theoretically possible but 
is the very prius of all experience; it can be realised by divesting the 
mind of the adventitious thought-forms. We know the unconditioned 
then, but not through the Ideas of Reason, but without them as 
their implication. 

5. Kant says that the dialectic can only expose the pretensions of 
Reason but cannot make the transcendental illusion disappear; for, 
the subjective principles through which we look at things are natural 
to the mind, as for example, the moon cannot but appear bigger at 
the horizon than at the zenith because we necessarily look at it through 
higher rays of light. This is indeed true if we take the dialectic or any 
philosophy as a mere theoretic consideration of things. In that case 
it could at best give us either information or warning; but it cannot 
transform, much less eradicate, the subjectivity that is the cause of 
illusion. The a priori cast of the mind would not be amenable to 
influence by knowledge. Kant was justified in looking to a non¬ 
intellectual agent—practical reason or faith—to do the work that 
could not be done by Pure Reason. In common with other Indian 
systems, the Madhyamika, however, conceives our bondage as due to 
ignorance or wrong knowledge, which is completely removable by 
knowledge. The fundamental problem is knowing the real as it is. 


1 [bid: p. 298. 
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The supremacy of the Intellect over other factors of the mind must 
be accepted. 

Kant was not genuinely convinced of the possibility of Intellectual 
Intuition, 1 pure knowledge without the mediation of the categories. 
He vaguely admits this in the case of God, but does not seriously 
contemplate the human mind ever achieving that state. Nor could he 
formulate any spiritual discipline which would lead to this. The 
Madhyarnika conception of Prajnaparamita (the non-conceptual 
intuitional knowledge), as an effective antidote to vikalpa and as 
identical with the Absolute, meets the requirements. As we have seen, 
Prajna is preceded by a discipline of moral culture and concentration 
of the mind, by the other paramitas, such as dana (Charity), 611 a 
(Virtue), ksanti (Forbearance), virya (Effort) and dhyana 
(Contemplation), which purify the mind and enable it to have the 
insight. Prajna in turn perfects these virtues and makes them 
paramitas—infinite excellences. 

The second reason for Kant's shortcoming is the divorce that he 
makes between Pure Reason and Practical Reason (Duty) and Faith 
(Religion). Convinced as he is of the inability of Pure Reason 
(philosophy) to lead us to the noumenal realities, God, Freedom and 
Immortality, Kant could only make a negative and insignificant use 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, namely, to silence Reason completely 
so as to give free scope to faith and the dictates of moral consciousness. 
The elaborate structure of his Critique should not be taken as proving 
this doctrine; it proceeds on that very assumption. Kant has already 
prejudged the issue and has decided in favour of the non-intellectual 
functions. His Critique of Pure Reason is an elaborate justification of 
this dogmatic assumption which he had culturally inherited, the 
conflict of Reason and Faith (Philosophy and Religion) being 


1 “We have not indeed been able to prove that sensible intuition is the only 
possible intuition but only that it is so for us. But neither have we been able 
to prove that another kind of intuition is possible. Consequently, although our 
thought can abstract from all sensibility, it is still an open question whether 
the notion of a noumenon be not a mere form of a concept, and whether, when 
this separation has been made, any object whatsoever is left." Critique : pp. 
270-1. 

"But in that case a noumenon is not for our understanding a special kind of 
object, namely an intelligible object ; the (sort of) understanding to which it 
might belong is itself a problem. For we cannot in the least represent to our¬ 
selves the possibility of our understanding which should know its object, not 
discursively through categories, but intuitively in a non-sensible intuition 
Critique: pp. 272-3. 
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traditional in the West. Paradoxically, criticism in Kant is in the 
service of dogmatism. 

In the Madhyamika we find the closest affinity between Intellectual 
Intuition (Prajna), Freedom (nirvana) and Perfection. Prajna as the 
dissolution of vikalpa (conceptual construction) is Freedom; for the 
root-cause of bondage and pain is vikalpa. And Prajna as the 
Absolute is identical with the Tathagata —Ens realissimum ; the 
Tathagata is a free phenomenal manifestation of Sunyata (Prajna). 
Prajnaparamita is the unity of the Intellectual, moral and religious 
consciousness. 1 


II THE HEGELIAN AND THE MADHYAMIKA'DIALECTIC 

1. Dialectic is the central theme of the Hegelian and the 
Madhyamika systems. It is common ground to both that Reason 
(buddhi) is antinomical, relative, in nature; 2 it works through the 
opposites, and the dialectic is the consciousness of this opposition. 
Both try to resolve the opposition by rising to a higher standpoint. 
For Hegel, the dialectic is the movement from the standpoint of the 
understanding, which isolates and abstracts things and attends to 
them piecemeal and in an artificial way, to the standpoint of Reason 
which at once comprehends and unifies the opposites of the under¬ 
standing. For the Madhyamika, however, the dialectic is a movement 
from the relativity of buddhi which is phenomenal to the non-dual 
Intuition of the absolute, from drsti to prajna. 

2. The Hegelian Dialectic, as pointed out in a previous place, 3 
tries to remove the opposition between the thesis and the antithesis 
(e.g. Being and not-being), by intimately relating and unifying them 
under a third concept in which, Hegel claims, their discord is removed; 
there they are harmonised. The synthesis of positions is not a bare 
affirmation of the togetherness of the two; that would be the Jaina 
view. Hegel takes the synthesis as a newer, richer, more 

1 See Chap. VIII. 

* "That true and positive meaning of the antinomies in Kant is this: that 
every actual thing involves a co-existence of opposed elements. Consequently 
to know, or in other words, to comprehend an object is equivalent to being 
conscious of it as a concrete unity of opposed determinations. 1 ' The Logic of 
Hegel (Trans, by Wallace) p. 100. Cf. this with the Madhyamika dictum: 
“apratftya samutpanno dharmah kaScin na vidyate; yasmat tasmad a^iinyo 
hi dharmah ka&cin na vidyate, MK. XXIV, 19. 

# Supra Chap. V. 
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comprehensive, and therefore higher idea providing the basis for the 
differences. "It is a new concept, but a higher, richer concept than 
that which preceded; for it has been enriched by the negation or 
opposition of that preceding concept and thus contains it but 
contains also more than it, and is the unity of it and its opposition." 1 
Being and Non-Being are held together and unified in Becoming. The 
subject and the object are comprehended in the Absolute Spirit. As 
the Dialectical movement is a passage from a lower concept with a 
lesser content to a higher concept with a greater content, it is possible 
to determine the two limits of the dialectical process. The lower 
limit is the idea with the least content (Pure Being, bare existence)* 
and the culmination is the idea with the richest content (Absolute). 
The dialectical movement is a triadic process; the synthesis of the 
lower itself forms the starting point, the thesis, for a new triad. The 
dialectic is a spiral, each coil of which is a triad. It is better pictured 
as an inverted pyramid, as the Absolute is the most comprehensive 
unity of all. 

Granting that the nature of thought is such as Hegel describes it, 
how does the investigation of the structure of thought help us to 
know the Real? The Hegelian answer, which has been arrived at after 
a searching criticism of the Kantian duality of thing-in-itself on the 
one hand and the thought forms on the other, is that they cannot be 
foreign to each other without losing significance altogether. 3 “For 
reason is unconditioned, only in so far as it is self-characterising, and 
thus in point of content is its own master.” 4 The identity of Thought 
and Reality is the basic principle of Hegel. His proof for this amounts 
to saying that there is no other way of explanation. An imposing 
superstructure is taken to guarantee the soundness of the foundation. 
But there might be equally plausible and valid conceptions of the 
function of thought as distortive or purely representative. 

3. The Hegelian dialectic raises important issues on which the 
Madhyamika differs from Hegel fundamentally. The synthesis of the 
opposites is invariably called by Hegel higher, truer, more real. The 

1 Logic (Library of Philo. Edn.) Vol. I p. 65. 

* The Beginning is Pure Being without any content or filling—Pure 
immediacy—Ibid p. 81-2; see also p. 84. "As it is simple immediacy, nothing 
can be intuited in it; it is “vacuity or empty thought." Pure Being is thus 
indistinguishable from nothing, Non-being. Being thus passes over to its 
opposite non-Being. 

* The Logic of Hegel, p. 121. 


4 Ibid. pp. 109-1 xo. 
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synthesis can be higher only if it is shown as the reality of the opposites, 
which would thus be false appearances of the real. The true and the 
false are not merely different. There is evaluation : the false is 
what is rejected, and the true is what is accepted. In Hegel 
there is some perception that the synthesis is more real , because it is 
inclusive and in that sense indispensable. But quantitative measure¬ 
ments cannot be ascribed to the real. Does it make any sense to say 
that a thing is more existent or less existent? We can say that it is 
big, bigger or smaller, that it has more stuff or less. Hegel reduces the 
qualitative distinction of the true and the false to one of degree. 1 The 
real cannot be understood as the more extensive. The opposites are 
partly real i.e. partly unreal as they stand, but if something were 
added to them , they would be fully real, more real. On the Madhyamika 
contention, we cannot know anything as real except by rejecting the 
appearances, the several views. The real is reached through the 
negation of the views, and not by their addition. The real is the reality 
of the apparent; tattva is the £unyata of drsfis. The Madhyamika 
dialectic is the negation of the differences, (sat, asat, both and neither); 
Hegel's is a summation (varglkarana) of them. 

4. Hegel speaks of retaining and absorbing the opposites without 
annulling them, negation itself being understood as completion, not 
supplantation. The synthesis is the harmony of the discordant notes. 
This is termed by him the concrete universal with which is contrasted 
the bare universal got by abstracting the differences. The precise 
mode of the existence of the differences in the absolute has never been 
made clear by Hegel or by his followers who make such great use of 
this notion. This is a doctrine which we shall meet with in Bradley 
too. It is the very nature of a particular thing to stand out against its 
opposite. So long as it retains its individuality, there would be opposi¬ 
tion and discord. Its claim for exclusive existence and attention has to 
be rejected in toto. What can be retained is its essence, what it really 
is. We have thus to make the distinction of what a thing is essentially 
and what it is superficially, between the paramartha and samvrti. 

1 The Doctrine of the Degrees of Truth and Reality is a necessary consequence 
of this conception of partial and fuller truth. Both in Hegel and Bradley this 
doctrine plays an important part. The Madhyamika conception of the para- 
m&rtha and vyavahara satya does not correspond to this, as we have seen. The 
paramclrtha is the only real truth. The vyavah&ra satya is truth so called in 
common parlance; it is absolutely false, notwithstanding its duration and 
empirical utility. It would be a mistake to identify 'the two truths* doctrine with 
that of the Degrees of Reality, although this is done by some exponents. 
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The Hegelian criticism of the abstact universal or the spurious 
infinite does not affect the Madhyamika, or the Vedanta even. 
According to him, 'The real infinite, far from being a mere trans¬ 
cendence of the finite, always involves the absorption of the finite 
into its own nature.” 1 If the relation between the Real (Infinite) and 
the finite appearance were that of an other, this criticism is justified; 
for, the finite would fall outside the infinite and would be there as a 
standing mockery. The Infinite would be poorer for this. The 
Madhyamika absolute, as we have taken care to point out, is not one 
reality set against another, the phenomenal world; it is the reality 
of phenomena (dharmanam dharmata, prakrtir dharmanam). It is 
therefore declared by Nagarjuna that there is not even the minutest 
difference between samsara and nirvana. 2 If there is rejection, it is 
of our misapprehension ; but there is no abandoning or abridgement 
of the real. Even on Hegel’s view, the abstraction of the understanding 
has necessarily to be transcended. It would not do to say that even 
this misunderstanding of things is retained. 

5. This brings us to the function of thought (Reason) in Hegel and 
the Madhyamika. Hegel takes thought as constituting the very 
texture of the real. For the Madhyamika, buddhi is ignorance; it is 
the falsifying function (samvrti) obscuring the real from us. To know 
the real as it is, it is necessary, according to the Madhyamika, to free 
oneself from the relativity of buddhi. The Real is non-relative, 
absolute (aparapratyayam); and as buddhi functions with differentia 
and distinction, i.e. through relating one thing with another, the 
absolute is beyond its comprehension. The Absolute can be known 
only in intuition, Prajnaparamita (advayam jnanam). Here the Real 
and the cognition of it coincide so intimately as to preclude the 
possibility of any discrepancy. 

For Hegel, mutual dependence or relativity is the inherent feature 
of the Real; the non-relative, e.g. the abstract and the purely 
immediate, is insignificant. Every form of knowledge from the 
lowest (perception) to the highest (Absolute Idea) is interpreted by 
Hegel as stages of thought itself, thought as self-alienated and 
thought as returned to itself. The samvrti of the Madhyamika is the 
Absolute of Hegel. 

1 The Logic of Hegel p. 93. See also pp. 174 ff. 

2 MK. XXV, 19--20. saiftsara-nirvanayoh parasparato nasti kaScid viSeso, 
vicaryamanayos tulya-rupatvat. MKV. p. 535. 
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If Reason and Reality are identical and the logic of the one is the 
logic of the other, every thought should be true, not partially but in 
entirety. Discrepancy between them should not only be capable of 
being composed, but should not even occur at all. But the warring 
systems of philosophy and the manifest influence of these ideologies on 
practical life are evidence of the inadmissibility of thought as 
constituting the real. If it be said that the occurrence of discrepancy 
and discord is itself the self-determination of thought, the composition 
of the differences too would be equally inevitable, automatic. Reflec¬ 
tion into the dialectical movement of thought can have no relevance 
in realising the absolute; we cannot possibly retard or hasten the 
movement, as it is actuated by its own inevitable dynamism. The 
dialectic of Hegel is a brilliant superfluity; it has no spiritual value. 

6. Hegel identifies the Absolute with Thought, the Madhyamika 
with Non-dual Intuition (Prajnaparamita). This influences the 
general structure of the Dialectic and every detail of its working in 
either system. For Hegel, the dialectic is a synthetic movement of the 
categories for binding them closer; it is within phenomena. For the 
Madhyamika, the dialectic is the instrument of critical analysis 
intended for divesting the mind of the categories; it is a movement 
away from phenomena. The conflict of opposed theories and stand¬ 
points is resolved in the Madhyamika by analysing each theory and 
exhibiting its inner flaw; the dialectic dissolves theories without 
residue; it does not precipitate another theory. In Hegel the resolution 
of the conflict is tried to be achieved by synthesising them in a unity. 
The synthesis of the opposites does not remove the opposition 
completely even according to Hegel; for, the first synthesis is a fresh 
moment in the next synthesis. There could be no logical limit to this 
unending spiral the coils of which will describe broader and broader 
circles. The dialectic can never culminate in anything that is in 
itself, the absolute. This is the dilemma: either the opposition is 
removed in the first triadic synthesis itself and there is no spiral 
movement, or even an infinite number of syntheses cannot remove it. 
For how can we admit that after a finite number of revolutions, the 
dialectical process suddenly abolishes the other and develops complete 
inwardness. It is the nature of thought, as thought, to be confronted 
by an other which can never be wholly one with it. In fact, to identify 
the Absolute with thought is to make it a spurious Infinite as Hegel 
understands it; for the ‘other’ necessarily falls outside and cannot be 
included within it. 
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There is a significant passage in Hegel himself that confirms our 
criticism. "The consummation of the infinite End, therefore, consists 
merely in removing the illusion which make it seem yet unaccomplished. 
The good, the absolutely Good, is eternally accomplishing itself in the 
world: and the result is that it needs not wait upon us, but is already 
by implication, as well as in full actuality accomplished. This is the 
illusion under which we five. It alone supplies at the same time the 
actualising force on which the interest in the world reposes. In the 
course of its process the Idea creates that illusion, by setting an 
antithesis to confront it; and its action consists in getting rid of the 
illusion which it has created. Only out of this error does the truth 
arise. In this fact lies the reconciliation with error and with finitude. 
Error or other-being, when superseded, is still a necessary dynamic 
element of truth; for truth can only be where it makes itself its own 
result.” 1 

This might have been written by a Madhyamika; but in Hegel it 
is glaringly out of consonance with the general tenor of his dialectic. 
The good is eternally realised, and the function of thought is to get 
rid of the illusion which it had, perhaps unwittingly, created. What 
then becomes of the Hegelian doctrine of thought as self-creative and 
as identical with the real? Thought is an accident, an illusion that has 
to be transcended on our way to the Absolute. 

Ill BRADLEY AND THE MADHYAMIKA 

• The difficulties of Hegel have led some of the Neo-Hegelians, 
notably Bradley, to introduce modifications in the notion of the 
Absolute. Unlike Hegel, Bradley conceives the Absolute as "immediate 
experience” in which the differences of the finite are transmuted and 
unified. He thus hopes to have escaped the predicament of Hegel and 
yet to have retained the great merit of Hegel in unifying the differences. 
His dialectical criticism of the categories of experience comes very 
close to the Madhyamika method, and deserves comparison on that 
score. 

i. For Bradley, all things are infected with relativity and 
contradiction. “For thought what is not relative is nothing.” 2 (p. 25). 
And yet a thing must obviously be something to be related even. 

1 The Logic of Hegel, pp. 351-2. 

2 Qotations in this section are from Bradley's Appearance and Reality 2nd 
Edn. (Oxford U. Press). 
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The ultimate contradiction is therefore one of the irreconcilability of 
terms and relations. Terms must exist first in order to be related, 

i.e., relation presupposes the relata; and yet the terms taken by 
themselves, without the relation, dwindle into nothing, i.e., the 
relata without the relation are insignificant abstractions. “Relation 
presupposes quality, and quality relation. Each can be something 
neither together with nor apart from the other; and the vicious 
circle in which they turn is not the truth about reality.” (p. 21). “The 
conclusion to which I am brought,” says Bradley, “is that a relational 
view of thought—any one that moves by the machinery of terms and 
relations—must give appearance and not truth. . . . Our intellect, 
then, has been condemned to confusion and bankruptcy, and the 
reality has been left outside uncomprehended.” (pp. 28-9). 

2. This is the principle of Bradley’s dialectic stated in full in his 
own words; and this is similar to that of the Madhyamika, for whom 
neither of those two things is real which cannot be conceived either 
as identical with or different from each other. 1 Bradley proceeds to 
apply this logic to some familiar modes of our understanding of the 
real, e.g.. Substance-attribute, Space, Time, Action, Causality, Self 
etc. To illustrate this in the case of causality. The essence of causation 
is that one thing becomes or gives rise to another; but this process is 
ultimately unintelligible. “A becomes B, and this alteration is felt 
to be not compatible with A. Mere A would still be mere A, and if it 
turns to be something different, then something else is concerned.” 
(p. 46). The basic dilemma may at once be stated thus: “If the 
sequence of the effect were different from the cause, how is the 
ascription of the difference to be rationally defended? If, on the other 
hand, it is not different, then causation does not exist, and its asser¬ 
tion is a farce. There is no escape from this fundamental dilemma.” 
(p. 47). The difficulty is: “causation must be continuous” and yet “it 
cannot be continuous” (p. 51-2).* 

3. Both Bradley and the Madhyamika are agreed that no 
phenomenon is exempt from relativity. 8 They are but appearance, 
not real. There is, however, a significant difference between the 
Madhyamika dialectic and Bradley’s. The cue for the Madhyamika 

1 Cf. MK. II. 21. 

1 Cf. hetofe phalasya caikatvarb na hi jatupapadyate; 

hetoh phalasya c&nyatvaih na hi jatupapadyate. MK. XX, 19. 

* MK. XXIV, 19. 
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dialectic is the consciousness of the Transcendental illusion engendered 
by the conflict of totally opposed views of the real, e.g. the atma and 
nairatmya views. In the entire procedure of the dialectic, the distinc¬ 
tion between drsfi (dogmatism) and prajha (criticism) is explicitly 
kept in view. The Madhyamika rejects both the alternatives, every 
possible alternative, on any problem, and he has a schema (catuskofi) 
under which he brings all systems of philosophy. The Madhyamika 
dialectic is a critique of the philosophical consciousness. We do not 
find in Bradley any such schema of alternatives; nor is there any 
explicit consciousness of the transcendental illusion. Categories of 
thought, like substance, quality, space, time etc., are taken almost 
at random and criticised. 

We have also seen that the Madhyamika, in criticising any view, 
does not advance any argument of his own; he does not commit 
himself to a position. He is consistent in adopting the reductio ad 
absurduM method (prasangapadanam). Bradley, it must be admitted, 
has no definite procedure in criticising any view. He even advances a 
counter-position and adduces arguments that may not bring home the 
contradiction to the opponent. All this is evidence of lack of system. 1 

4. The greatest difference between the Madhyamika and Bradley 
is in their notion of the Real and its relation to appearance. When we 
reject anything as appearance do we know something positive about 
reality? Bradley fills up the positive content of reality as: 

(i) Reality must be self-consistent; (ii) Reality must own all the 
appearances; and (iii) Reality is experience. 

That reality must be consistent and self-contained and that this 
can be the Absolute only is established by both. The Madhyamika 
defines his Tattva (Real) as aparapratyayam (Non-dependent) 
nirvikalpam (Non-conceptual) etc. But how is this reached? Bradley's 
answer is this: we know anything to be appearance because it is self¬ 
contradictory, and the self-contradictory cannot be real." "To 
criticise anything is to use a criterion of reality." (p. 120) "Ultimate 

1 Radhakrishnan, however, makes a different estimate. Comparing the two 
systems, he says: “We are reminded of the attempt of Bradley, since the 
general principle is the same in the two cases. Of course, we have not here the 
luminous systematic application which constitutes the greatness of Bradley's 
metaphysics. Nagarj una's attempt is neither so full nor so methodical as 
Bradley's. He lacks the latter's passion for system and symmetry, but he is 
aware of the general principle, and his work has a unity in spite of much that is 
deficient as well as redundant." I.P. Vol. I p. 648. I have come to an opposite 
conclusion for the reasons adduced above. 
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Reality is such that it does not contradict itself.... Even in attempt¬ 
ing to doubt it, we tacitly assume its validity.” (p. 120) But this 
knowledge seems to be merely formal and cannot yield real knowledge; 
nor can it prevent any one starting with a different criterion. The 
sequence is not clear: do we have a knowledge of the real first and 
therefore condemn phenomena as not measuring up to our standard? 
If so, it is not shown how we could have come by such a knowledge 
so secretly and securely; and condemnation of appearance becomes 
quite gratuitous. It is rather the other way about. The inherent self- 
contradiction of appearance itself leads us to a knowledge of the real. 
This is the Madhyamika way. 

Are things self-contradictory? Do appearances quarrel and 
contradict each other? They do not do so, except in a metaphorical 
sense. There can be conflict and contradiction in our views of things, 
and not in things. Our thoughts can be and are at variance with 
things, and therefore they can be helped. The real starting-point for 
Bradley, then, is the consciousness of the transcendental illusion, 
the conflict of systems of philosophy. This failure to appreciate the 
true nature of the conflict constitutes a fundamental weakness in 
Bradley as a philosopher. 

Probably, Bradley had unconsciously identified thought with 
Reality and therefore what is merely a conflict in thought is considered 
by him as a conflict in things as well. And this provides the clue for 
Bradley’s rather inconsistent contention that the appearances too 
are somehow real and thus constitute the texture of reality. He says: 
"Whatever is rejected as appearance, is for that very reason no mere 
non-entity. It cannot bodily be shelved and got rid of, and therefore 
since it must fall somewhere, it must belong to reality. Reality must 
own, and cannot be less than appearance.” (p. 404). How precisely 
the appearances are unified and the discordant note in them is attuned 
is nowhere made clear. What is the form in which pain, evil, ugliness 
and finitude can be retained? Can they be retained at all without 
phenomenalising the absolute, making it a mere bundle of incongruent 
entities? 

Is the discord constituent of the nature of things or not? If it were, 
it can never be dissolved without dissolving things at the same time; 
then nothing remains to be taken up in the Absolute. If it were not 
constitutive of the real, then our viewing of things as contradictory 
and discordant is our error, a mistake that cannot find a place in the 
real. It has just an epistemic status, not an ontological one. 
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This is the real issue between Bradley and the Madhyamika. 
According to Bradley even to reject a thing it must exist. The 
Madhyamika of course would be compelled to admit that a blank 
nothing could not be negated. The vital point is as to the status of 
the negated content. For the Madhyamika an ontological fact, 
existing by itself, can never be rejected. Hence if anything is to be 
negated at all, it must be epistemic. 1 Bradley might say that the 
appearance is retained in some form, without its abstraction and 
jarring features. But how can we assert the identity of the appearance 
as it appears to finite perception and the same in the Absolute 
experience? It need not be objected that if the appearances are not 
absorbed in the Absolute, the two would fall asunder, and there would 
be two realities. For the Madhyamika, and this is true of the Vedanta 
and Vijnanavada too, the Absolute is the reality of the appearances. 
Therefore the Absolute is at once transcendent and immanent: 
transcendent as free from the empiricality of the appearances; 
immanent as it is the essence of appearances and is therefore not 
different from them, This is a unique relation obtaining between the 
Absolute and Phenomena. Bradley’s anxiety to retain the appearance 
as appearance, can only result in the Absolute being but the totality 
of appearances; there should not be any distinction, even epistemic, 
between the two; appearance itself would be absolute! 

Departing from Hegel, Bradley conceives the Absolute as experience. 
“We perceive, on reflection, that to be real or even barely to exist, 
must be to fall within sentience—sentient experience, in short, is 
reality, and what is not this is not real.” (p. 127). Though this is an 
advance on Hegel, Bradley does not make clear the nature and 
content of this experience. He is quite aware of the inadequacy of 
thought, and of the opposition inherent in it owing to the sundering 
of the ‘that’ (real) from the ‘what’ (ideal content). Yet Bradley does 
not explicitly reject thought as giving us appearance only; he even 
speaks of it as constituting the absolute. This is confusing and 
inconsistent. Bradley shows in this and in other doctrines, such as 
the Degrees of Reality and Truth and the relation of phenomena to 
the absolute, the influence of Hegel. Most of these doctrines have 
already been subjected to criticism. The Madhyamika, however, is 
definite that the Absolute transcends thought, and as the unity and 
reality of all phenomena it is Non-dual Intuition—Prajnaparamita. 


1 Ct. MK. XXIII 24-5. 
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THE MADHYAMIKA, VIJNANAVADA AND 
VEDANTA ABSOLUTISM 

I THE PROBLEM OF THE DIFFERENT ABSOLUTES 
IN THE INDIAN SYSTEMS 

F OR a critical student of Indian Philosophy the different 
Absolutisms present one of the crucial but unsolved problems. 
We are confronted with the Sunya of the Madhyamika, the 
Vijnaptimatrata of the Vijnanavadin, the Brahman of the 
Vedanta, ISvaradvaita of the Pratyabhijna system, Sabda Brahman 
of the Vaiyakaranas and possibly other advaitisms. It is a commonly 
held notion that there is no real difference between the absolutes of 
these systems; the differences are superficial and pertain only to 
terminology. Why then does the Vedanta refute the Madhyamika, 
and the Madhyamika the Vijnanavada and vice versa, to mention 
only a few instances? 1 We are asked to believe that owing either to 
their faulty understanding of each other’s philosophy or to religious 
fanaticism, they mistook a friend for a foe; hence the severe polemic 
found in each system against the others. It is even suggested that the 
refutations have been wilfully indulged in. Stcherbatsky says for 
example: 

There is but little difference between Buddhism and Vedanta ... a 
circumstance which Sankara carefully conceals. But in later works, 
e.g. Vedanta Paribhdsa or Nyaya Makaranda, different prama^as are 
established as proofs for the existence of Brahman. When commenting 
upon Vedanta Sutras, II, ii, 28, Sankara, in combating Buddhist idealism, 
resorts to arguments of which he himself does not believe a word, since they 
are arguments which the most genuine realist would use. He then argues 
not sva-matena, butparamatam airitya, a method very much in vogue among 
Indian Pandits. Deussen's interpretation of this point, (Op. cit. p. 260) as 
intended to vindicate vyavahara satya, is a misunderstanding, since the 
Buddhists never denied the vyavah&ra or samvrti. Against M. Walleser's 

1 Madhyamika criticism of Vijnanavada, MKV. pp. 61 ff. BCAP. pp. 389 ff. 
MA. pp. 40 ff. Vijfianavada criticism of the Madhyamika: Trimiikd I; MVBT. I. 
Saiikara’s criticism of Vijnanavada and Madhyamika: Br. Sat. II, ii, 28 ff. 
Sahkara's refutation 0i Sphotavida (SabdSdvaita) in Br. Sutras I, iii, 28 may also 
be noted. 
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(Der alters Vedanta p. 43) opinion that the objectivity of our ideas them¬ 
selves is meant, it must be pointed out that the Buddhists did not deny the 
jnanakara, and Sankara clearly states that external objects, not ideas, are 
meant—tasmad artha-jnanayor bhedah. 1 

Such explanations are heroic, and tacitly assume that there is no 
other way of explaining the differences without imputing motives. 
The problem has remained unsolved because the approach has been 
linguistic and historical. We now know enough of the systems and 
their implications not to confound them. We want a schematism to 
bring under it the different absolutisms which, without ignoring the 
vital differences, will clearly indicate the precise place of each in a 
comprehensive scheme. 

II THE STANDPOINT OF VEDANTA DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHERS 

We should be in a better position to understand each of these 
three absolutisms, if we first attempted to understand the standpoint 
from which one system criticises the others. 

The Vedanta criticism of the Madhyamika is little better than 
a summary condemnation of it as nihilism that does not merit even 
a consideration. The one significant sentence in the condemnation 
is that "it is not possible to negate the empirical world without the 
acceptance of another reality; for, to negate an error is to accept the 
general truth on which it is based:" 2 

In the light of our exposition of the Madhyamika conception of the 
Absolute based on explicit statements of the original works and the 
entire logic of the system, it is clearly impossible to agree with this 
interpretation of ‘Sunya’. It may be suggested that most critics of 
this system have not gone beyond the awe-inspiring term ‘Sunya’ 
(Void). They have made it all too easy for their rejection of the 
system by foisting upon it a doctrine, rather an absurdity, which the 
Madhyamikas had never accepted. If affirmative predicates (sat, 
bhava) are denied of the Absolute, negative predicates (asat, abhava 
etc.) are equally denied, perhaps with greater vehemence. We are 
expressly warned not to take Sunyata as abhava-drsfi (Negation). 
Tattva (the Real) is accepted explicitly; but we are forbidden to 

1 The Conception of Buddhist Nirvdna pp. 38-9 (italics mine). 

* Sunyavadipaksas tu sarvapramSna-vipratisiddha iti tannirakaran§.ya 
nadarab kriyate; nahy ayarii sarvapramanaprasiddho lokavyavaharo’«ya< 
tattvam anadhigamya takyate' pahnotum apavdddbhava utsargaprasiddheh, 
Sariikara's Bhdsya on Br. Satr. II, ii, 31. 
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characterise and clothe it in empirical terms. Every absolutism, 
including the Vedanta, has to do this. The Absolute is taken as the 
reality of things (dharmanam dharmata), as their true nature 
(bhuta-kofi) and as suchness (tathata). It is identified with the 
Perfect Being—Tathagata, as we have seen. We have, however, tried 
to show how possibly this mistake could have arisen. The “no- 
doctrine-about-reality’’ attitude of the Madhyamika is mistaken for 
the “no-reality” doctrine. Accustomed as they are to deal with 
doctrinal systems and not finding any doctrine about the stock 
subjects, God, soul, matter etc. in the Madhyamika, other systems 
have dubbed it as nihilism, giving it a short shrift. The purely 
epistemological standpoint of criticism has eluded their grasp. 1 

In contrast, Sankara’s exposition of Vijnanavada is quite fair and 
full; 2 and his criticism is sound from his own standpoint. Samkara 
points out that the sole reality of Vijnana is tried to be proved on 
these grounds: 

(i) The existence of the object in the form of atoms or a whole 
composed of them is untenable; this predicament infects every 
conception of the object as universal and particular, whole 
and parts, substance and attribute etc. 

(ii) The existence of the object apart from knowledge is incon¬ 
ceivable; knowledge, however, is invariable and indispensable. 
This is the idealistic argument, esse is percipi, (sahopalambha- 
niyamad abhedo nilataddhiyoh.) 

(iii) Consciousness can exist without object, as in dreams etc. 
(svapnadivac cedam drastavyam); it cannot be denied, as it 
is self-revealed (svasamvedya). 

(iv) We can easily account for the arising of the different states of 
knowledge with varied content on the simpler hypothesis of 
the inner dynamism of Vijnana unfolding itself impelled by 
different seeds (vasanas) latent in it. All these arguments are 
actually employed by Vijnanavada, and Samkara even uses 
the very expressions of their treatises. 

His criticism of Vijnanavada is an acute and brilliant performance; 
it brings out admirably the essential difference of the Vedanta from 
Vijnanavada.* 

1 See supra. Chap. VIII. 

* See his Bhasya on Br. Sutr. II, ii, 28 ff. 

* This may be taken as an answer to Stcherbatsky’s remark quoted before. 
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(1) The given thing (bahyo'rthah) cannot be denied, as it is 
cognised in every act of knowledge. 1 

(2) It does not make sense to take the cognising act itself as the 
object cognised; for the nature of cognition is to reveal 2 what is 
present, given to us, and not to create the content out of 
itself. That could not be knowledge at all. 

(3) Even the idealist's denial of the given thing-in-itself when he 
states that consciousness itself appears to apprehend forms of 
content as if there were the given object (yad antar jneya-rupam 
bahirvad avabhasate) admits, by implication, the reality of 
the object. If the idealist had no knowledge, as he pretends, of 
the given thing-in-itself, how does he speak of consciousness 
apprehending a content as if there were a given etc. No 
comparison can be made with an entity (given object) which 
is non-existent (according to the Idealist hypothesis). 3 
Sankara's contention is that even for the occurrence of the 
illusion of givenness, there must be something given. 

(4) If there were no object, there can be no representation of it in 
knowledge. This is really a counter-argument to the Idealist's 
contention of the non-availability of the object apart from the 
knowing of it. Samkara's position is identical with that of 
Kant and the Madhyamika, viz., that without the given object 
there can be no knowledge either. 

(5) The distinction between dream and waking consciousness, 
* i.e. between false and true perception, cannot be made except 

on the ground that the object of the waking experience is given, 
independent of the knowing act, while in dream the object is 
not so given. Every content being the internal modification of 
vijnana equally, on what ground can the Idealist account for 
the distinction between the true and the false? 4 

1 upalabhyate hi pratipratyayarh bahyo’rthah, stambhah kudyarh, ghatah 
pata iti. Bhdsya on Br. Sut. II, ii, 28. 

a upalabdhivyatireko’pi balad arthasyabhyupagantavyah, upalabdher eva. 
nahi ka&cid upalabdhim eva stambhah kudyarh cety upalabhate. upalabdhivi- 
saytvenaiva tu stambha-ku<jyadln sarve laukika upalabhante. Bhdsya on 
Br. Sut. II, ii, 28. 

3 yat pratyacaksana api bahyartham eva vyacaksate yadantar jfieyarupaib 
tad bahir vad avabhasata iti. te’pi sarvaloka-prasiddharh bahir avabhasam&narfi 
saiiividarfi pratilabhamanah pratyakhyatukamai ca bahyam artham bahirvad 
iti vatkaram kurvanti. itartha hi kasmad bahirvad iti bruyuh. Ibid. 

4 See Sankara’s Bhdsya on Br. Sutr. II, ii, 29. 
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These arguments of Samkara do not mean, as is misunderstood by 
some modern exponents, that he accepts the reality of the empirical 
world as it appears to us. That would mean giving up of his absolutism; 
his Absolute, Brahman, cannot then be freed of empirical determina¬ 
tions; it could not be nirdharmaka. His position means that in every 
experience there is the real thing-in-itself, which is given; it serves as 
the passive substratum for the superimposition of thought-categories 
(e.g. difference, change and particularity). The empirical world of 
appearance is real, but as Brahman. For Samkara, knowledge is of the 
given; it is dependent on the thing (vastutantram hi jnanam). The 
knowing function does not create or even distort the object (the 
given); it just reveals, 1 discovers, an existent complete in all respects 
(parinisthitavastu). The ideal of Pure knowledge is to know the thing 
as it is, without the least trace of the subjective forms, categories or 
representations. In no empirical experience, however, is this ideal 
requirement satisfied. Only the knowledge of Brahman is pure 
knowledge; for there the knowing act is totally devoid of any 
subjective bias; it is so pure and diaphanous that no distinction can 
be made between the knowing (atman) and the known (brahman). 

The position can be summed up by stating that knowing does not 
make the thing, the given; but the given (thing-in-itself) makes 
knowledge possible. The real object of knowledge does not exist in 
and through our knowing act, i.e. in relation to our knowing; but 
exists in itself, unrelated. That alone is sat (Real) which is in itself, 
which does not need anything to be what it is. On the contrary, what 
is in relation to our knowing act and nothing apart from it is the 
appearance (pratibhasika); its existence is totally exhausted within 
that relationship. 

On this criterion, only Being that is Pure (changeless), universal 
(undifferentiated into particulars) and self-evident (unrelated) is 
real; only that is the true object of knowledge. That is the Absolute, 
Brahman. A changing being (becoming) is conditioned; it is not in 
itself. The particular is as it is related to other particulars, as it is 
opposed to others. The self-evident (svayamprakaia) does not need 

1 Cf. The famous argument formulated by the Vivarana and accepted by the 
entire body of Vedanta writers regarding the nature of praminajflina as 
revealing an existent: pramanajfianam, svapragabhava-vyatirikta-svavisaya- 
varana-svanivartya-svadeSagata-vastvantara-purvakam apraka£it&rthaprak&- 
Sakatvfid, andhakSre prathamotpanna-pradipa-prabhavat. Vivarana. p. 13. 
That the standpoint of knowledge is fundamental to Vedanta is proved by its 
analysis of illusion on this basis. 
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to be evidenced by another; it is immediate without being related to 
the knowing act (avedya, yet, aparoksa). Considerations of space 
prevent us from analysing the implications of these propositions here. 

The Vedanta analyses experience from the standpoint of knowledge; 
the thing-in-itself (sanmatra, Brahman) is all that exists; the knowing 
act merely reveals. Anything that is not by itself, but is only through 
being known, is appearance, e.g. the ‘rope-snake’ in the stock example. 
The Vedanta may be taken as realistic in its epistemology; for, it 
upholds the reality of the given (thing-in-itself). It is more correctly 
characterised as a species of critical realism or Transcendence; for, 
as opposed to naive realism, Vedanta shows that the true object of 
knowledge is beyond empirical experience, and what we empirically 
know is appearance of the real, not the real itself. The Vedanta has 
greater affinity with Kant and the Madhyamika than with Idealism. 

The Idealistic position of Vijnanavada, on the other hand, takes 
the knowing act or consciousness to be the only real, and the object is 
projected, created, out of it. Although the Yogacara uses the terms 
jnana, vijnana, vijnapti, citta, svasamvedana, etc. he is really 
meaning by these terms the creative act, Will. His Vijnana is really 
Pure Act; pure as it is not conditioned by anything outside it with 
regard to its existence and function; it is act, as it is not a static 
passive Being like the Vedantic Brahman, but an incessantly self¬ 
active creative entity. The object is just an other (idam) extruded and 
projected out of itself by the sheer self-creativity of Vijnana. This 
tyeative projection is not of course empirical in character, but 
transcendental; it is the act of a deeper subjectivity. The object, as 
willed and projected out of consciousness, is therefore in and through 
the latter and nothing apart from that. This is idealism par excellence, 
and the Vijnanavada is the only genuinely idealistic 1 school in India. 
Vijnana is Cosmic, Impersonal Will, realising itself through the 
projection and retraction of the object. The Yogacara chooses, for its 
analysis of illusion, such cases as dream-objects, where the creative 
act predominates; the Vedanta chooses those where the given (Being) 
predominates. Each tries to analyse illusion and all experience with 
the knowledge or Will bias, as it were. What is real for the Vedanta, 
the given (being), is appearance for Vijnanavada, and vice versa. 

1 This statement requires to be modified to this extent that Hvarfidvaita is 
also a species of Absolute Idealism, as Isvara is conceived more as Will 
(Sakti or Kriyfi) than as knowledge or Being. Some idealistic trends have also 
entered the Vedanta, e.g. the doctrine of drstisr?tivfida, the main exponent of 
which is the author of VedSnta Siddhdnta Muktdvali. 
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The parallel for Vijnanavada in the West is the system of Fichte 
or Hegel, both of whom conceive the Pure Ego (Fichte) or Reason 
(Hegel) as self-legislative, as containing and creating both the 
categories and the objects on which the categories function. The 
difference between Hegel and Vijnanavada is that the Hegelian 
absolute is thought or Reason, and therefore has the duality of the 
opposites; the Vijnanavada absolute is above reason and is non-dual 
(advaya). A further difference is that Hegel employs the logic of 
dialectic to draw out the categories, while the Vijnanavada uses 
psychological analysis to exhibit the three strata of consciousness 
functioning in mutual co-operation. 


Ill THE MADHYAMIKA AND VIJNANAVADA STANDPOINTS 

The Madhyamika criticism 1 of Vijnanavada brings out the difference 
between them. The Vijnanavada contends that consciousness can 
exist by itself without the object, as it admittedly does in dream- 
states and other illusions. Consciousness should be regarded as 
giving rise to the varied contents of its states from its own inner 
potentiality 2 (svaSakti); it is self-determining, and is governed by its 
own laws of development; it is creative of the object. Further, 
Consciousness is self-luminous: it is self-known (svasamvittih) like 
a lamp. 

In the course of a trenchant criticism of the above contentions 
both Candrakirti and Santideva overthrow the Vijnanavada position. 
The main criticism is that without the object 3 the knowing conscious¬ 
ness cannot function; if the object were unreal, as the Vijnanavadin 
holds, what is known at all? 4 Citta (mind) is empty, it cannot cognise 
itself. It has to work on something; a mere form cannot provide the 
content. “Even the sharpest sword cannot cut itself; the finger-tips 

1 See MKV. pp. 61 ff; pp. 274-5, MA. VI, 45 ft. (pp. 40-64) BCA. pp. 389 ff; 
408 ft. 525 ff. Nagarjuna and Aryadeva have not criticised Vijnanavada, as it 
had not been formulated at that time. But there is no doubt about their 
approving the criticism of Vijfianavada made by Candrakirti and Santi Deva. 

* yatha taranga mahato’mburaieh samiranapreranay odbhavanti; tath&- 
layakhyad api sarvablj&d vijnanamatraih bhavati svasakteh. MA. VI, 46. 

s saihksepato jfieyam asad yathaiva, na dhirapity artham imaih hy avehi. 
jfieyasvabhavo yatha nasti tatha j neyakarakadhir api svatmato’nutpannS. 
veditavyS . . . tasmad vijnanavastuvadapasmaragrhito bahyavisay§,-pavadi 
ayaih kasm&d atmaprapate na patisyati. MA. VI, pp. 58-9. 

4 BCA. p. 390: yad& m&yaiva te n£sti, tada kim upalabhyate. 
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cannot be touched by the same finger-tips. Citta does not know 
itself:” 1 How can anything be the knower and the known at once, 
without splitting itself into two? If it is known by another act of 
knowledge, the later knowledge will be known by another, thus leading 
to a regress. 

As for some texts which speak of the sole reality of consciousness, 
they have been taught by Buddha as a preparatory 2 step leading 
to the Sunyata doctrine, without unduly frightening the feeble¬ 
minded. They are neyartha (secondary in import) and not nitartha 
(ultimate teaching). The Vijnanavada accepts the existence of 
something (vijnana) and denies the existence of others (objects), and 
therefore it cannot be taken as the denial of both the 'is' and 'not is' 
standpoints 8 which is the real madhyama-pratipad (middle position) 
of Buddha. Only the Madhyamika system is that. 

The Madhyamika criticism of Vijnanavada reminds one of the 
Refutation of Idealism by Kant in the Critique at several 4 places. 
Both very explicitly deny that we can have self-knowledge without 
knowledge of objects; mere categories or even the Transcendental 
T are quite empty. With regard to empirical things, they are even 
prepared to accept the realistic outlook. They hold the view that 
idealism upsets the ordinary modes of understanding objective 
existence without any compensatory advantage. The Kantian or the 
Madhyamika position can be characterised as Transcendental or 
Critical Idealism 5 which accepts the empirical reality of things (object 
and the knowing subject) with their transcendental or ultimate 
unreality. As mutually dependent, neither pure subject nor pure 
object (thing-in-itself, sense-datum) is real unconditionedly. This is 
a new species of Absolutism, which is neither the Absolutism of the 
Pure Cognising Act without any trace of the 'given' object (Vijnana¬ 
vada), nor the absolutism of the Pure Object (Being) free from the 

1 See MKV. pp. 61 ff. MA. pp. 59 ff. BCA. pp. 391 ff. for the Madhyamika 
criticism of the svasarhvitti doctrine. 

2 MKV. p. 276; BCAP. p. 406. 

# MKV. p. 275. 

4 “In Kant's critical writings we find no less than seven different statements 
of his refutation of idealism." Kemp Smith —A Commentary to the Critique, 
p. 298. 

4 "The Transcendental Idealist is, therefore, an empirical realist and allows 
to matter, as appearance, a reality which does not permit of being inferred, 
but is immediately perceived." Critique , p. 347. Cf. yathadr^taih &rutaxh 
jfiataih naiveha pratisiddhyate. BCA. p. 404. 
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mediation of the thought-forms (Brahman of the Vedanta). Reflective 
criticism or the Dialectical consciousness itself is the Absolute here. 

The Vijnanavada criticism of the Madhyamika is that his 
interpretation of Sunyata is an unwarranted extremism. Sunyata is 
not the negation of all, but the negation of the Duality of Subject and 
Object in something. That, where the negation of duality (dvaya- 
Sunyata) obtains, does exist ; and it is something in itself, the Absolute. 
The formula is: “Constructive Ideation (abhuta-parikalpah) is real. 
In it duality does not (absolutely) exist. Non-substantiality (Sunyata), 
however, exists in it. In this (Non-substantiality) too, that (Construc¬ 
tive Ideation) is found.” 1 By the term ‘abhuta-parikalpa’ (translated 
as Constructive Ideation) is meant, not the wrong ideation itself 
which is phenomenal, but the basis of that false construction 
(abhutasya parikalpo yasmin). This abhutaparikalpa is the Trans¬ 
cendent dynamic stream of consciousness which creates from itself 
all phenomena, substance (atma), elements (dharma), or rather 
subject, object etc. All relations are within it, and not between it and 
some other beside it. Constructive Ideation constructs the phenomenal 
world of subject-object-relation, which cannot, for that reason, have 
an independent existence. The constructed subject-object world is 
unreal; but this does not make the abhutaparikalpa unreal; for, it is 
the substratum for the unreal subject-object duality.® It is, however, 
non-conceptual. If it were the object of ideation, it would be unreal 
like any other superimposed (parikalpita) object. It is realised in 
lokottara or Non-dual knowledge. There is, in one sense, difference 
between the abhutaparikalpa and the Absolute (parinispanna), for 
the latter is totally free of the duality; while the former has that 
superimposed on it. In another sense the two are identical; for, the 
Parinispanna (Absolute) is none other than the Abhutaparikapa® 
freed of the unreal duality infecting it. The relation of Absolute to 
the phenomena is thus both transcendent and immanent (anya, 
ananya). 

1 MVBT. p. 9. 

* na khalv abhutaparikalpo’pi na bhavati. yatha rajjuh sunva sarpatvabhS.- 
vena tatsvabhavatvabh&vat sarvakalam Sunya na tu raj jusvabha vena, 
tathehipi. ... 

yac chunyaih tasya sadbh&v&d, yena Sunyarh tasya tatrabhSv 5 .t. MVBT. 
pp. 12-13. 

* MVBT. p. 40 TrithiikS —nispannas tasya purvena sada rahitati tu y&: 
21-22, ata eva sa naiv&nyo ninanyafy paratantratab- 
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The above position of the Vijnanavada has been arrived at after 
a thorough criticism of the position of the Madhyamika and the 
Realist. Vijnanavada shows itself as an Absolutism of Consciousness 
as Pure Act, constructing absolutely the duality of subject-object. 
In contrast, Brahman is passive (Pure) Being devoid of difference. 
Brahman does not construct; but construction is possible on the 
passive ground of Brahman (adhisthana), because Brahman lends 
itself to be superimposed upon. For the Vedanta, activity, which can 
only obtain through limitation (sopadhikam kartrtvam), presupposes 
an unlimited, undifferentiated Pure Being. The logic behind this is 
that all difference presupposes identity and not vice versa (abheda- 
purvako hi bhedah). In the Vedanta, Pure Act as embodied in 
I £ vara is a category of a lower order; it is phenomenal, though not 
empirical. For the Vedanta then, the Pure Ideation (abhutaparikalpa) 
of Vijnanavada is through avidya; the Absolute, as the basis of this, 
is beyond the Act. For the Vijnanavada, however, the Vedanta 
Absolute—Brahman as the Pure Given (Thing-in-itself) cannot but 
appear as the primordial construct of Ideation. In the result, their 
Absolutes and Avidya are transpositions of each other. 

For the Madhyamika both the given thing-in-itself (sanmatra of 
the Vedanta) and the constructive Ideation (abhutaparikalpa of 
Vijnanavada) are relative to each other; we cannot have the one 
without the other. As such both are conditioned (pratitya- 
samutpanna), and hence Siinya. He does not therefore hesitate to 
cpnsider both the thing-in-itself and the categories of Pure Reason as 
vikalpa, conceptual constructions. Vikalpa (as samvrti) is the 
obscuration of Intuition which is the Real in the Madhyamika system. 
It is thus seen that Non-Relative, unconditioned. Immediacy (Pure 
Intuition) is the prius of both Thought and things (Act and Being). 
In this sense Sunyata or Prajna may be taken as a more general form 
of the Absolute than that of Pure Being or Pure Ideation. 


IV THE COMMON FORM OF ALL ABSOLUTISMS 

As absolutisms, the Madhyamika, Vijnanavada and Vedanta 
exhibit some common features as to their form; they differ in the mode 
of their approach, and possibly with regard to that entity with which 
they identify the absolute. In the actual state of the Absolute, they 
may be identical; at least we have no means of asserting their 
difference; silence is their most proper language. The centre of the 
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circle may be reached from the periphery by any of the possible 
radii; short of reaching the very centre, persons adopting different 
radii may genuinely feel that they are on the right path to the 
centre and that the others are not. For, each votary may see the centre 
looming ahead of him; but he cannot, from the nature of his predica¬ 
ment, see that others also may be reaching the centre through their 
particular modes of approach. 

In all these systems, the absolute is transcendent, totally devoid of 
empirical determinations (nirdharmaka, sunya). The Absolute is 
immanent too, being the reality of appearance. The Absolute is but 
the phenomena in their essential form. It follows that the absolute is 
realised only in a non-empirical intuition called variously, prajna- 
paramita, lokottarajnana, and aparoksanubhuti. The nature of this 
experience is that it is a non-discursive, immediate and unitary 
cognition; here essence and existence coincide. They further agree 
with regard to the nature and status of phenomena which are 
appearance. Engendered by a beginningless non-empirical avidya, 
the appearance can be negated completely by the true knowledge of 
the absolute. The nature of avidya and its orientation to the absolute 
differ in each system. Every absolutism is really an advaita or 
advayavada, non-dualism; they do not establish the absolute, but 
just reject duality as illusion. And the rejection is dialectically made 
and not on the basis of positive arguments. Otherwise, that on the 
strength of which the absolute is established will stand out as another 
reality. What is rejected as illusory differs in these systems: the 
Madhyamika negates the conceptualist tendency (vikalpa or drsfi); 
for, this is what falsifies reality which is Intuition (prajna); the 
Vijnanavada negates objectivity; for this makes Vijnana appear 
infected with the duality of subject and object; the Vedanta negates 
difference (bheda); the real is Universal and Identical. 

By implication every absolutism has to formulate the distinction 
of Reality and Appearance and the two truths (paramartha and 
vyavahara). Scriptures too are interpreted on this basis—nitartha 
(para) and neyartha (apara). The Vedantic doctrine of three ‘truths’ 
and the admission of the pratibhasika is necessitated by the fact that 
it first analyses an empirical illusion (an illusion which is cancelled 
in our ordinary experience even) and applies this analysis analogically 
to the world-illusion. The position of Vijnanavada is similar. The 
Madhyamika, however, addresses himself directly to the world- 
illusion as presented in the conflicting philosophies and points of 
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view. He is concerned with what has been called by Kant the 
Transcendental illusion. 

All three agree in their ideal of spiritual discipline. It is knowledge 
(prajna, brahmajnana) that frees us; other factors are auxiliary to 
this. The state of mukti (nirvana) is a complete identity with the 
Absolute. 


V THE DIFFERENT MODES OF THE ABSOLUTE AND THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS 

The differences of the absolutes, at least in the manner of their 
approach, should not be overlooked. Every absolutism may be 
understood as a mode of the negative judgment, as negation of 
illusion. There is difference with regard to the illusion with which they 
start, and the standpoint from which they negate the illusory. By 
implication, this entails a difference in the way that the relation 
between the real and the appearance is conceived in each system. 

i. The Vedanta and Vijnanavada start with an empirical illusion, 
the ‘rope-snake’ or the dream-object, and extend this analysis 
analogically to the world-illusion superimposed on the real. The 
Vedanta analyses illusion from the knowledge-standpoint; the 
illusion consists in wrong characterisation, in mistaking the given as 
something else; the ‘this’ which is given is misperceived as the ‘snake’. 
{Lven for being mistaken, the ‘this’ must be there as the substrate, 
independent of our knowing. The ‘snake’ is, however, exhausted 
in the knowledge-relation itself, and it is therefore pratibhasika 
(appearance). 

Vijnanavada analyses illusion from an opposite angle; for it, the 
‘given’ is appearance, and the ideating consciousness alone is real. 
The appearance of something, the ‘this’, independent of the act of 
cognition, is negated; and the true nature of the appearance as 
identical with the projecting consciousness is reinstated. 

In both Vedanta and Vijnanavada, the analysis of empirical illusion 
is extended analogically to the world. But what will tell us that the 
phenomenal world itself is illusory? For, here obviously we have no 
experience of an actual cancellation to justify this, as we had in the 
example of an empirical illusion. An empirical illusion (of the form 
'this is snake’) does not of itself necessitate being universalised of all 
phenomena. The problem must present itself in all its universality. 
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Both Vedanta and Vijnanavada have therefore to take the cue from 
some extra-logical mode of cognition: the Vedanta gets it from revela¬ 
tion (Sruti) which declares the atman (Brahman) alone to be real; 
the Yogacara depends on the deliverance of the trance-states where 
the object drops out leaving consciousness as the sole reality. This is 
made the norm for judging phenomena. 1 

But all this imports an element of dogmatism in their procedure as 
well as indirectness; there is first the analysis of empirical illusion and 
then its analogical extension to the world-illusion. Both Vedanta and 
Vijnanavada are still given to metaphysical construction. 

The Madhyamika starts, not with an empirical illusion, but with 
the Transcendental illusion, as exhibited in the inevitable conflict of 
opposed standpoints and philosophies. He addresses himself primarily 
to the views about the real; only indirectly, he is concerned with the 
things or reality; for the views criticised are views of the real. The 
Madhyamika approach is solely that of a critic of experience. Dialectic 
or criticism itself is philosophy; while for the Vedanta and Vijnanavada 
dialectic is enlisted in the service of philosophy. 

2. What is negated? If the form of illusion is set down as: “This is 
snake”, the negating or concelling consciousness is of the form: 
“This is not snake.” For the Vedanta the not applies to the ‘snake’. 
This is not snake, i.e. This is real, but its ascribed snake-character is 
false. For the Vijnanavada, the ‘not’ applies to the this, ‘The snake 
is not this’ i.e. the ‘snake’ is not out there as this, as an object 
independent of the projecting Ideation of consciousness, but is 
identical with the latter. The ‘this’ (given, Being) is real for the 
Vedanta, and the ‘snake’ as a creature of projective imagination is 
appearance; for the Vijnanavada, it is just the reverse: the ‘this’ as 
an other, independent of consciousness, is appearance; and the ‘snake’ 
is real, being the mode of constructive Ideation. Both have this 
common feature however. From the context of illusion they reject 
one aspect—the appearance—(the ‘snake’ by the Vedantin and the 
‘this’ by the Vijnanavadin); it is totally false, unreal (svarupato 
mithya, parikalpita*). They, however, salvage and retrieve the other 

1 Refer to Chap. VI section 5. 

* yena yena vikalpena yad yad vastu vikalpyate; 
parikalpita ev&sau svabhfivo na sa vidyate. TritniikH 20. 
prathamo laksanenaiva nihsvabhavab . . . Ibid. 23. 

ataS ca svarup5.bh5.vlit khapuspavat svarupenaiva nihsvabhSvah. Ibid, 
p. 41. 
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part, the real or the prius of illusion (the ‘this’ by the Vedantin and 
the ‘snake’ by the Vijnanavadin); only its relationship with the 
appearance is false (samsargato mithya); the paratantra (the stream 
of consciousness) is false to the extent of the imputation of the object 
(parikalpita); but in itself it is identical with the parinispanna 
(Absolute). 

Logically, the above analysis means that although the relation may 
be false, both the terms are not false, but only one; there is an 
absolute or non-relative term. The general formula is: the two terms 
sustaining a relation are not of the same order, one is higher and the 
other lower : the two terms are neither mutually dependent nor 
mutually independent; relation is neither ‘internal’ nor ‘external’. 
If mutually dependent, we cannot distinguish between the two terms; 
as they so necessarily imply each other that one cannot exist without 
the other any time. We cannot even say that there are two terms, as 
the basis of distinction is lacking. If mutually independent, there is 
no basis of connection; each term is a self, a self-contained universe 
as it were. To escape this dilemma we have to conceive one term as 
basic, and thus capable of existing apart from its relation to the other; 
while the other is incapable of so doing and therefore dependent. 
One term, the higher, is not exhausted in the relationship; it has a 
transcendent or non-implicatory existence which is its intrinsic 
nature; the other term, however, is entirely exhausted within the 
relation, and it has no non-relative existence. 

t For the Madhyamika negation applies to both the ‘this’ and the 
‘snake’: this is not snake. The ‘this’ cannot be had apart from the 
‘snake’, for we know the ‘this’ only as identified with the ‘snake’ 
(predicate) and not in isolation; the ‘snake’ too can be had only as 
identified with the ‘this’ (substrate, subject). They are relative to 
each other, and this constitutes their falsity. Neither the constructive 
Ideation of the Vijnanavada, nor the Pure Being (of the Vedanta) 
which allows, as the Passive ground, for the superimposition to occur, 
is real for the Madhyamika. For, what can tell us that either the one 
or the other is real. Not the context of illusion itself; for there each is 
relative to the other (the ‘this’ is apprehended as related with the 
‘snake’ and vice versa). And if we bring to the analysis of illusion, an 
extra-philosophical knowledge of the real, that would be a dogmatic 
assumption. The Vedantin and the VijnanavSdin might point out 
that the justification consists in the very impossibility of explaining 
illusion except by taking the ‘this’ as real and the ‘snake’ as false, 
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or vice versa. 1 The Madhyamika will, however, answer that, in that 
case, there should be one and only one way of explaining illusion; 
but obviously the Vedanta analyses illusion with a knowledge-bias 
and the Vijnanavada with the will-bias. For, do they not choose, from 
among several possible ways of explanation, one as the true one? The 
illusion-context itself does not disclose its mind, its inner essence; 
but if we come to it with a made-up mind, the explanation could be 
justified. But nothing can justify that initial bias itself. This 
means that even in explaining illusion, we are still theorising, 
indulging in speculation. The illusion itself shows, on the contrary, 
that the two ('this’ and ‘snake’) are relative to each other. 

Can anything be retrieved from the relativity of the two terms? 
Not the two moments, certainly; they are relative and have no 
nature of their own (nihsvabhava 2 ). But the reflective consciousness to 
which they both appear is absolute; for it is outside the conflict. 
Pictorially, in a duel of equals, both the combatants fall down 
exhausted; the spectator is the residue. Likewise, the Madhyama 
Pratipad as the Reflective awareness of the antinomical conflict of 
reason (dharmanam bhuta-pratyaveksa) is at once above the 
conflict and is an inner insight into it. We cannot dispense with this 
critical awareness to which the conflict appears, which appreciates 
and appraises the conflict. It is the philosophical consciousness come 

1 As pointed out, illusion for the Vedantin and Vijnanavadin is the wrong 
identification of entities belonging to two different orders—one is real and the 
other unreal (satyanrte mithunl-krtya). They may very well consider the 
Madhyamika contention of the equal status of the ‘rope’ and 'snake' in the 
context of illusion as contrary to facts. They may further point out that the 
function of the Madhyamika dialectic is in the preliminary stage; it is to bring 
home the nature of Transcendent illusion. How that illusion is constituted, 
what are the ingredients necessary for its occurrence, etc. are questions that 
need analysis of actual experience; and dialectical criticism is irrelevant then. 
This is how both Vedanta and Vijnanavada might escape the Madhyamika 
charge of dogmatism levelled against them. 

* For the Madhyamika, both the terms of a relational complex are false; 
as mutually dependent, they lack an essential nature of their own (tat tat 
pr&pya yad utpannaiii notpannam tat svabhavatah ); the relativity of things is 
their unreality. The Vedantin and the Vijnanavadin will not reject both the 
terms as relative; they accept one as the reality or the basis of the other. For 
the Madhyamika the substance and the attributes are equally unreal, as 
neither of them can be had apart from the other. The Vedantin would say that 
the attributes are mere ascriptions of substance, the particulars are negations 
of the universal and are therefore unreal by their very nature (svarupato 
mithya); but the substance or the universal is inherently real, only its seeming 
relationship with the attributes or particulars is false (samsargato mithya); 
it has a transcendent nature without the relation. 
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of age. It cannot be got at as a thing; but it is there, as the deepest 
and innermost attitude of things. It is Prajna. 

The Madhyamika Absolute (Sunyata) has to be understood as the 
Reflective awareness of the dialectical play of reason, of the ‘is’ and 
‘not-is’; it is none other than this critical consciousness. To deny this 
is to deny critical reflection. That would be to hold that we can do a 
thing, but cannot know that we do it: that we can theorise and speculate, 
but cannot know that we theorise or speculate. This amounts to a 
contradiction, for the denial itself betrays knowledge of the theory. 

The understanding of Sunyata as Reflection or criticism provides 
the reason why nothing can be predicated of it. As the awareness of 
‘is’ (bhava) and ‘not-is’ (abhava), of ‘nitya’ and ‘anitya’, it cannot be 
identified with either of them. The review of positions is no position: 
it is neither one of the positions reviewed, nor another position; as in 
that case it would lose its nature as reflection (self-consciousness). 
This is why the Madhyamika consistently refuses to characterise it 
as sat, asat, both or neither (catuskoti-vinirmukta). Prajna is 
transcendent to thought (Sunya). 

As reflection is not another position, but the same position 
simplified, analysed and clarified, the Madhyamika absolute is 
immanent; it is essentially identical with the views (sat, ‘asat’ etc.) 
criticised. To reflect on a problem is to resolve it. 

We shall miss the true nature of the Madhyamika Sunyata if we 
failed to understand the true nature of critical reflection, which is the 
philosophical consciousness par excellence. All misrepresentations of 
the Madhyamika and cheap criticism of it as Nihilism etc. spring 
from the failure to appreciate the nature of philosophical reflection. 
Let the critics pause and make clear to themselves what is the nature 
and status of reflction. They will have then found the key for the 
understanding of the Madhyamika system. 

To sum up the discussion. Brahman is the Absolute of Pure Being; 
and the method of approach is from the standpoint of knowledge. 
Vijnaptimatrata is Pure Act (Transcendental Ideation), and the 
approach is from the standpoint of the will consciousness. Sunyata 
is Prajna, non-dual Intuition, and the approach is from the standpoint 
of philosophical reflection or criticism. It is that contentless and 
positionless awareness itself. Brahman and Vijnaptimatrata too are 
contentless; for in Pure Being there is no other from which it could 
be distinguished and related. Nothing can be predicated of it, and 
one cannot even speak of it literally. Can we still continue to call it 
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Being, Vijnana, or by any other term? In the end every consistent 
absolutist is reduced to the Madhyamika position of 'No-position'. 
The differences pertain to the mode of approach, to the standpoint 
from which these systems reach the Absolute, like the centre of a 
circle which is reached from the periphery by different radii. 

Orientating from Kant we may understand the three absolutisms 
(Vedanta, Vijnanavada and the Madhyamika) as the three most 
consistent forms of what are left in Kant as indications and demands. 
There are two distinct trends in the Critique: the constructive as 
exemplified in the Trans. Analytic and the other critical or dialectical 
as exemplified in the Trans. Dialectic. In the Analytic, Kant attempts 
to give a constructive theory of experience as the composition of two 
factors belonging to two different spheres: on the one hand, there are 
the a priori categories that are innate to the mind; on the other, we 
have the thing-in-itself, the given which is interpreted in terms of the 
a priori. In spite of Hegelian or other criticism, we can dispense with 
neither. The demand is for a discipline to realise either of them, apart 
from the other, in a non-phenomenal experience. We must realise, 
in a non-empirical way, the pure thing-in-itself without the mediation 
of the categories of thought; likewise, we must realise the categories 
of pure thought without the spectre of the other (the given thing-in- 
itself). The logic of the demand is: if empirical experience is a 
composite of two factors, the constitutents must be had apart from 
the other; otherwise there could be no question of a composition; the 
two factors would be really one. 

The Advaita Vedanta is that consistent discipline by which we 
realise the Thing-in-itself, the Pure Object (sanmatra) immediately, 
self-evidently, unrelatedly, without the categories. The Vijnanavada 
is the attempt to reach the Transcendental categories (Pure Thought) 
without any trace of the given. In both ways, we reach an absolutism; 
for, there is no other either of thought or of the given. As pointed out 
already, both Vedanta and Vijnanavada reach their characteristic 
position by an analysis of illusion from their respective standpoints. 

The other and more dominant trend in Kant’s Critique is the 
dialectical consciousness that is alive to the antinomical conflict in 
philosophy. Dogmatic, speculative theories try to reach the uncondi¬ 
tioned by unduly extending empirical principles; they come into 
necessary clash with each other. Dialectic or criticism results. 
Avoiding speculation, criticism addresses itself to an analytic 
understanding of how philosophical construction works. Implicit in 
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all dogmatic metaphysics, philosophy, or the dialectical consciousness, 
emerges through its own inner dynamism of conflict. This ever- 
vigilant dialectical consciousness of all philosophy is another kind of 
absolute, if we correctly appraise its worth. For, it rises above all 
positions, transcending the duality of the thesis and the antithesis 
which eminently contain the whole universe. It is unfortunate that 
Kant missed the startling discovery that he had made. Prejudiced 
in favour of faith, Kant makes only a negative and trivial use of 
criticism. He should have taken criticism itself as philosophy, the true 
metaphysic as a science. The Madhyamika, however, most consistently 
develops this. His absolute is the critical Reflection itself. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE MADHYAMIKA SYSTEM—AN ESTIMATE 


A HISTORICAL, analytic and comparative survey of the 
Madhyamika system has been made. It now remains to 
assess critically the soundness and value of the system as 
philosophy and religion. Is Sunyata a consistent absolutism? 
Even if consistent, is it significant? What has been its contribution to 
Indian philosophy, and can it prove of help in solving our present-day 
problems? 

We have a right to expect adequate answers to these and similar 
questions. 

I SUNYATA IS ABSOLUTISM, NOT NIHILISM OR POSITIVISM 

i. Dialectic is the pivot of the Madhyamika system. And this 
could emerge as the inherent and inevitable conflict developed 
between the atma and anatma traditions, one drawing its inspiration 
from the Upanisads and the other from the teachings of Buddha. 
Dialectic is the consciousness of the antinomical conflict of Reason 
in the opposition of the two ‘moments'—‘is 1 and ‘not-is’; it is at once 
their resolution by arising to a higher plane of critical awareness. It 
has been shown that the Madhyamika dialectic is but the systematic 
form of the suggestions already found in the teachings of Buddha as 
embodied in the Pali and other Canons. The Madhyamika develops 
his characteristic ‘middle-position', which is really no position, by 
a trenchant criticism of the various systems and points of view, 
especially of the Abhidharmika system. All this has been treated at 
sufficient length, and it is not proposed to cover the ground over again. 

The Jaina system and Hegel attempt to resolve the antinomical 
conflict in Reason by synthesising the view-points and evolving a new 
system incorporating the views. For them the conflict is engendered 
by one-sidedness, and this, they aver, is removed in a synthesis. For 
the Madhyamika, the synthesis of views is but another view, and it 
does not escape the predicament inherent in all views. 1 To get rid 

1 The Jaina and the Madhyamika positions are antipodal to each other: for 
the Jaina, all views are true, and the real is a conspectus of view-points; for 
the Madhyamika, no view is true and the Real transcends thought. 
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of the conflict, then, we have to transcend all views and standpoints 
that cramp our understanding and make reality an appearance. Every 
view must be given up to reach the real as it is. The rejection is done 
by exhibiting the inherent, but unnoticed, contradiction present in 
every thesis to the upholder of the thesis on principles and arguments 
acceptable to him; it is done by prasanga or reductio ad absurdum 
arguments. Not only affirmative views, but negative ones and even 
a conjunction of them, are negated by the Madhyamika dialectic. 

The one legitimate conclusion that can follow from this procedure 
is that the Real is transcendent to thought, and that it cannot be 
conceived in terms of the empirical. The dialectic should not be taken, 
as is done by the uninformed, as the denial of the Real—Nihilism. As 
we have pointed out before, the ‘no-doctrine-about-the-real' attitude 
of the Madhyamika is confounded with the ‘no-reality' doctrine. Any 
consistent absolutism has necessarily to exclude empirical determina¬ 
tions of the real; and all determinations are empirical. This may 
appear to men accustomed to assess things with the norm of the 
empirical as non-existent; but it is not non-existent in itself. The 
objection assumes that the spatio-temporal world perceived by the 
senses is real, and that that alone is real. 1 

We are explicitly warned by the Madhyamikas not to consider 
Sunyata as abhava, non-existence. 2 To deny the accessibility of the 
real to thought is not to deny the real, unless we assumed the 
identity of the real with thought. A Hegel might urge that what lacks 
thought-determinations and is inaccessible to Reason is nothing. The 
abjection has force only when you have accepted, assumed, that the 
Real is Reason and nothing else. And what will justify this assump¬ 
tion? It may be said that we know nothing else beside this, and that 
provides the justification for the criterion of the real. But thought 
does not exhaust the modes of our cognition; nor is it the prius. For 
the Madhyamika, the total negation of thought-modes is Prajna— 
Intuition. Prajna is Absolute, as the Real and the knowledge of it 
are non-dual (advaya), non-different. 

If Prajna is Intuition and is, therefore, positive, why should the 

1 Sariikara too complains that Brahman, the Absolute, may appear to the 
ignorant as nothing, Sunya: digde£agunagatiphalabheda£unyaiii hi paramSx- 
thasad advayaih Brahma mandabuddhmam asad iva pratibhati. Bh&sya on 
Chh. Up. (beginning of VIII Chap.) 

8 Nag&rjuna and Candrakirti answer these and similar objections in the MK. 
XXIV —(Arya Satya Partksd). For a discussion of these points and textual 
citations, reference may be made to the chapter on Absolute & Phenomena . 
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Madhyamika identify it with Sunyata, and use the negative method 
of the Dialectic to attain this end? The objection betrays ignorance 
of the logic of absolutism. We cannot know the real except by negat¬ 
ing appearance: the real is the reality of the apparent , and only as we 
tear off the superficial vestures in which it is clothed do we know the 
real, not otherwise. Intuition is not one other mode of knowledge 
beside thought; if it were so, we should have two alternative, even 
complementary, modes of knowing. And nothing can then decide 
between their rival claims. But thought is inherently incapable of 
revealing the real; for it looks at it through conceptual patterns, 
through differentia and distinction; it sunders and distorts the real. 
Buddhi 1 (Reason) is therefore characterised as sarhvrti, the veil that 
covers the real. And the soul of buddhi is in the ‘antas 1 , in the 'is' 
and 'not-is' attitudes or a combination of them. To know the real, 
then, we have necessarily to remove the function of buddhi, i.e. negate 
the antas' or attitudes of ‘is' and ‘not-is\ Prajna is very rightly 
taken as the Sunyata of drsti, the negation of concepts (antadvaya- 
sunya). 

This allows us to understand the nature of the absolute as at once 
transcendent and immanent. It is transcendent as it is beyond the 
categories of thought, untouched by empirical predicates (catuskofi- 
vinirmukta, nirvikalpa); it is immanent, as it is not another thing 
beside the world, but is the world itself known truly, without the 
distorting medium of buddhi. It is no accident then that the 
Madhyamika uses the language of negation. The real is not to be 
brought into existence de novo\ nor can a knowledge of it be taken 
as a new acquisition. Misconceptions alone require to be removed. 
And this function the Dialectic performs; that alone is its function. 

2. Sunyatd is not Positivism : it has a spiritual goal. 

The critic of the Madhyamika may not be easily satisfied. “Your 
logic," he might say, “is impeccable; but your logic ends in nothing." 
To him the dialectic may possibly appear to be an elaborate game 
designed to cover up the hollowness of the void (Sunya). There is 
nothing to distinguish the Madhyamika system from positivism, 
like that of Logical Positivism of the present age, or the forthright 
materialism of old. 2 All these are anti-metaphysical and anti- 

1 BCA, IX, 2; MKV. p. 492. 

* Some of the Carvakas, like J ayara&i, have also adopted the negative method 
of the Madhyamika. In his Tattvopaplava Sirhha, Ja^feraii subjects the various 
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religious in their objective. With his rejection of all views, of all 
constructive metaphysics which give us access to the ultimately real, 
the Madhyamika is a species of positivism. 

The objection is by no means new. It had been raised against 
Nagarjuna and his successors, and has been answered by them. 1 
Though the external form of denial and refutation may be common 
to positivism and the Madhyamika dialectic, they have two totally 
different and opposite objectives. The positivist denies the significance 
of metaphysics, calling it sheer nonsense even, because for him all 
significance is confined to the propositions that are empirically 
verifiable, such as those of science. For him, the sense-given is, in the 
last resort, the only real; he has neither use for nor knowledge of the 
transcendent. He is a materialist at heart. The Madhyamika rejects 
speculative (dogmatic) metaphysics, not because there is no real that 
is transcendent, but because by its defective procedure dogmatic 
metaphysics wrongly understands the transcendent in terms of the 
empirical modes; it illegitimately extends, to the unconditioned, the 
categories of thought that are true within phenomena alone. To 
safeguard the purity of his tattva (Real) it is necessary for the 
Madhyamika to deny the pretensions of dogmatic metaphysics. His 
position is akin to that of Kant. Kant's Transcendental dialectic is 
directed against speculative metaphysics (against Rational 
Psychology, Cosmology and Theology) not because he did not believe 
in the reality of God, Freedom and Immortality of the Soul, but 
because he wanted to make them safe from the unwarranted ascrip¬ 
tions of pure Reason. The difference between the two, as has been 
pointed out previously, is that Kant seeks to realise these noumenal 
realities in a non-intellectual mode—Faith and practical Reason; 
the Madhyamika does it in Intellectual Intuition—Prajnaparamita. 
The Madhyamika is spiritual to the core. His absolute is not 


conceptions of Pramana to a searching analysis and condemns them as 
untenable. Without the pramanas there can be no determination of the real. 
But empirical activity is possible, because things appear as attractive and real 
superficially. He concludes: tad evam upaplutesv eva tattve§u avic&ii- 
taramaniyah sarve vyavaharah ghatante. Tattvopaplava p. 125. 

1 Cf. MKV. pp. 273 ff & 368 ff. atraike paricodayanti: nastika-vi$i§ta 
Madhyamikah yasmat ku£alaku&alaih karma kartararh ca phalaiti ca sarvarh 
ca lokaih bhavasvabhava-6unyam iti bruvate. nastika api hyetan nastiti 
bruvate. tasman n&stikavi6ista Madhyamika iti—naivam. pratityasamutpada- 
vadino hi Madhyamika^ $tc. p. 368. 
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void, but devoid of finitude and imperfection. It is nothing but 
Spirit. 1 

The objective of his dialectic is spiritual; it is to free the mind of all 
vikalpa by resolving the antas, alternatives. By this, freedom from 
kleSas—passions, attachment and aversion—is achieved; for the 
kle£as have their root in vikalpa or false construction. 2 Prajfia is 
Nirvana—the state of freedom. It is also the attainment of Buddha- 
hood; Prajfia-paramita is Tathagata, the Ens realissimum. Prajfia 
consummates the moral and the religious ideal; it is spiritual. The 
spiritual is a state of undivided personality: the person is not divided 
in himself; nor does he divide himself from others. The internal conflict 
between various levels of personality and the external conflict of 
one’s good as antagonistic to the good of others are both resolved. 
This is possible in the advaita or advaya, where all our faculties and 
interests are unified as Brahman or Prajnaparamita. It is possible 
only in advaita, for that alone abolishes private standpoints and 
interests, which make for the ego-centric outlook. In the last analysis, 
the ego is the root of the unspiritual; the universal is the spiritual. 
Sunyata, as the negation of all particular views and standpoints, is 
the universal par excellence. 

Not only has the Madhyamika dialectic the spiritual for its 
objective, it is not also incompatible with any empirical activity. 
It is not opposed to commonsense or science, where our aim is to 
know and handle things presented to sense in the phenomenal sphere. 
The categories of thought, causality, substance, identity and 
difference, good and bad etc., are certainly not applicable to the 
ultimately real, being relative; but the Madhyamika does not deny 
their utility as patterns of explanation in the empirical region. It is the 
dogmatic theorist with his insistence upon the sole truth of his 
particular conception of the real who makes empirical activity 

1 Hiriyanna thinks that the Madhyamika Sunyata is Nothing; he relies 
entirely on the superficial characterisation of it by the orthodox Hindu 
systems (1 Outlines of Ind. Phil. p. 221). This is a bare statement without much 
argument or textual support. The professor, however, has the candour to say: 
‘‘Our object here being chiefly to present later Buddhism as it was understood 
by Hindu thinkers and is found set forth in their works, it is easy to answer the 
question, for they all alike agree in holding that the void is the only truth 
according to the Madhyamika.” Professor Radhakrishnan correctly interprets 
“Sunyata as a positive principle”; "To call it being is wrong, only concrete 
things are. To call it non-being is equally wrong. It is best to avoid all descrip¬ 
tions of it.” I.P. Vol. I. pp. 663-4. 

* MK. XVIII, 5. 
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impossible. 1 Transcendental ideality (unreality) and empirical reality 
well go together. 

II SOME UNIQUE FEATURES OF THE MADHYAMIKA SYSTEM 

Very often the criticism is made that the Madhyamika system is 
destructive in its function. The dialectic may be efficient as a logical 
weapon, but it savours of ill-will symptomatic of a disposition that 
sees no good in others. How does it escape being a species of philo¬ 
sophical sadism? Rightly understood, the Madhyamika, however, is 
the one system that is completely free from every trace of dogmatism. 
The dialectic is not condemnation of others, but is self-criticism. It is 
the self-consciousness of philosophy. This self-consciousness is born 
of the necessary conflict in dogmatic metaphysics. The contrast 
implied is between the dogmatic procedure of reason that is intent 
on weaving theories about things and the self-conscious awareness 
of the weaving of theories. Through dogmatism and the necessary 
conflict of Reason, philosophical consciousness comes into its own. 

In theorising, we make use of assumptions and pre-suppositions 
that are unnoticed at the time. Dialectic makes us aware of the 
pre-suppositions, the foundations on which our edifice rests. It may 
be claimed for the Madhyamika Dialectic that it is the impartial 
tribunal which alone can assess the true nature of every philosophical 
system. We know the inside of a system only as we analyse it and 
subject it to a penetrating criticism. The Madhyamika dialectic is 
rtie search-light that illumines the darkest recesses of reason. If it 
had been a theory, one among others, it would singularly fail in its 
high office as the Norm of all philosophy. 

Philosophy is the quest for knowledge that is universal in scope 
and absolutely certain in its quality. The demand is to possess 
knowledge that does not leave anything out of its comprehension and 
which is at once free from the possibility of doubt. This demand, 
however, cannot be satisfied by science or speculative metaphysics. 
Knowledge gained by science is piecemeal in character and is 
progressively accumulative; there can possibly be no conceivable 
limit to the acquisition of information. The scientific method of 

1 Cf. svabhavad yadi bhav&n&rh sadbhavam anupaSyasi; 
ahetupratyayan bhavarhs tvam evam sati padyasi. 
sarva-sarhvyavahararhS ca laukikan pratibadhase; 
yat pratityasamutpada-^unyatarii pratibadhase. MK. XXIV, x6, 36. 
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explanation, through hypothesis and verification by appeal to 
sense-experience, necessarily restricts the scope of science to the 
empirical. 

Speculative metaphysics has certainly freed itself of this limitation; 
as it does not depend on empirical verification, it can claim to give us 
universal (unrestricted) and final knowledge of the entire reality. 
But there are two fatal drawbacks which vitiate dogmatic philosophy. 
Each philosophical system selects a particular pattern and views 
reality from that standpoint; it becomes a view (a drsfi), a stand¬ 
point or position. The position selected may be attractive and 
advantageous; but it is one view, a particular standpoint, and there¬ 
fore necessarily restricts our vision. A view is one-sided (ekantavada) 
and cannot give us the whole reality. The second drawback is that 
there is nothing that can validate our picture of reality. Among a 
number of possible ways of conceiving the real, we have no a priori 
or other means of deciding in favour of one. We cannot appeal to 
empirical experience as we do in science; for the propositions of 
philosophy are of the super-sensible, the unconditionedly real. 
Consistent and elaborate working out of a particular philosophical 
pattern does not mean that it conforms to the real; it just evidences 
our powers of imagination and logical attention. If internal 
consistency and elaboration were the criterion of the truth of any 
philosophy, this would be satisfied by many systems. We cannot 
admit that all or even any two of them are true as they contradict 
each other. For example, the systems of the atma and the anatma 
tradition are internally consistent and elaborate; but they are 
diametrically opposed to each other in their standpoints. This 
throws doubt on philosophy, on every system. Certitude and finality 
have eluded us. 

Can universality and certitude be attained by synthesising all 
possible views, thus obviating restriction of scope and uncertainty. 
The Jain system in India and Hegel in the West can be cited as 
examples of this attempt; the Jaina attempts a disjunctive synthesis 
of possible views and Hegel a conjunctive or integrating synthesis. 1 
Combination of views is another view. For, we have to marshal all 
views according to a pre-arranged plan; there would be shifting of 
emphasis with regard to the constituents of the synthesis. And, owing 
to the emphasis placed on identity or difference, the synthesis too 


1 See Chaps. V and IX. 
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would become different. Syntheses become many and varied and are 
subject to the predicaments already adduced. 

The Madhyamika dialectic avoids all this by its negative method, as 
pointed out before. Universality is attained not by a combination of 
particular viewpoints, but by abolishing viewpoints. Certitude is 
gained, not by dogmatic assertion, but by critical reflection (bhuta- 
pratyaveksa). We do not advance theories, but we become aware of 
theories. The Madhyamika goes to the tendency which is the root- 
cause of our inability to know the real in itself—conceptual construc¬ 
tion, drsfi; this is concretely expressed in the various ideologies and 
philosophical systems. It is avidya or samvrti. The antidote is to 
void the mind of this tendency to conceptualise the real; to resolve 
the drsfis, both of the affirmative and the negative kind. As special 
standpoints and particular positions are abolished, the knowing 
Intellect becomes transparent (bhasvara, amala), free from obscura¬ 
tion (avarana-prahana). The Real is no longer looked at through the 
categories of thought, mediately, wrongly; the Intellect is not dif¬ 
ferent from the Real. That is Prajnaparamita—Intuition or Non-Dual 
knowledge, free from the concepts of ‘is’ and 'not-is’. We do not 
acquire the absolute or Prajna; we only remove the impediments. 

Strange as it may appear, the Madhyamika Sunyata (Absolute) 
can serve as the basis for a synthesis of philosophical systems. Because 
of its rigorous eschewing of all thought-content from the Real 
(Sunya), it is no doubt transcendent to thought. But on that very 
.score, it can be ‘freely’ phenomenalised, and one need not restrict 
oneself to any particular mode of synthesis to serve for all time and 
for all people. In the Hegelian synthesis, there is emphasis on unity 
and the differences are subordinated to it. The opposite may well be 
the case: difference can be made the prius and identity subordinated 
to it. The order of the synthesised categories may be varied. In Hegel, 
the synthesis is a blocked series; it cannot be replaced without replac¬ 
ing his conception of the Absolute too. In the Madhyamika, one mode 
of synthesis may be replaced by another without necessitating any 
change in the Absolute. This may be called a loose dynamic synthesis. 
It must* however, be borne in mind that all these modes of phenomena- 
lisation are merely ‘devices’ (upaya): ultimately false, but eminently 
useful, both for the empirical world and as means for reaching the 
absolute. That they are false does not make them less useful; even 
the false can work. Secondly, such syntheses 1 can be formulated only 
1 This is the celebrated upSyakauSalya of the Buddhas. 
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by those that have spiritual realisation; it is not just a matter of 
logical skill and imaginative manipulation. For, each device must 
serve the purpose of reaching us to the Absolute by the path most 
suited to the person concerned. Only one who has trodden the path 
before can lead others to it. 

In one sense, the Madhyamika may seem one of the most intolerant 
of systems, as it negates all possible views without exception. In 
another sense, in the manner shown above, it can accommodate and 
give significance to all systems and shades of views. As pointed out 
before Sunyata does not militate against vyavahara. Justly can 
Nagarjuna claim: 

AH is concord indeed for him who to Sunyata conforms; 1 

All is not concordant for him who conforms not to Sunyata. 


Ill THE VALUE OF THE MADHYAMIKA SYSTEM AS BASIS FOR WORLD 

CULTURE 

The Madhyamika is not an academic system. It profoundly 
influenced the philosophy and religion of India and a good part of 
Asia for several centuries. It is the first Absolutist system 
(advayavada) to be formulated in India or elsewhere. To the 
Madhyamika should also belong the honour of establishing advayavada 
through the Dialectic. This ushered in a revolution, as we have 
traced, in Buddhism, in the entire range of its metaphysics, ethics 
and religion. Sunyata, mahakaruna and the Tathagata’s Trikaya 
became the fundamental ideas for all subsequent philosophy and 
religion. The non-Buddhist systems may not have borrowed the 
tenets of the Madhyamika or Vijnanavada; but they were conceivably 
profited by their technique. Advaitism came to be established as the 
most dominant feature of the spiritual culture of India. The essence 
of this consists in the inner realisation of the unity of all being and 
the utter negation of all egoity. The great measure of unity and 
stability of social structure which still persists is the reflection of the 
Sunyata (Absolutist) conception in the practical affairs of men. It 
permeated every walk of life—literature, fine art, social sciences, 
religion and philosophy. A stable and exalted civilisation was built 
up and sustained for centuries in the greater part of Asia, in India, 
China, Japan, Tibet and other countries. 

1 sarvaih ca yujyate tasya, SunyatS, yasya yujyate; 
sarvaih na yujyate tasya Sfinyaili yasya na yujyate. MK. XXIV, 14. 
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Its influence cannot be confined to the past. What could be done 
once can be done once again. And there is all the greater need to 
emphasise the spiritual unity of the world, torn as it is by ever so 
many conflicts and warring ideologies that threaten to engulf the 
entire world in speedy ruin. Everywhere the hold of tradition has 
loosened. During the Middle Ages the civilised world enjoyed, with a 
few exceptions, a period of peace and stability never known before. No 
doubt the known world was divided into three well-defined blocks, the 
Christian zone in the West, the Moslem in the Middle East and the 
Hindu (including Buddhist) in the East and Far East. Feeling of 
brotherhood and unity of man were vital forces. These traditional 
influences are no longer at work. The Christian world has been 
disintegrating for centuries, since the Renaissance. There is little 
hope that it could regain the lost ground and reassert itself. The 
East is hardly better, though the disintegration has not proceeded to 
to such an extent; but the spiritual is no longer an active force. 

Owing to the phenomenal discoveries in science and their practical 
application, the peoples of the world have been brought together; the 
geographical and physical oneness of the world has been brought 
home to us. But our differences and divergences have increased 
tremendously; strife and bitterness are rampant. War has become 
chronic and global in its proportions. The present-day world lacks 
unity and goodwill; it has no soul or spirit to animate and unify it. 

The causes are not hidden. Western civilisation, which has become 
^the norm for all, has developed, since the Renaissance, along 
materialistic lines. “The contrast between the success of modem 
European minds in controlling almost any situation in which the 
elements are physical bodies and the forces physical forces, and their 
inability to control situations in which the elements are human beings 
and the forces mental forces” is too evident to need elaboration. Man 
has conquered Nature or is very near doing that; but he has not the 
rudimentary control over himself. The consequences are disastrous. 
Organised life with any pretence to stability and security has become 
precarious. We have gained the world, but have lost our soul. 

It has been suggested that the remedy lies in increased production 
by the harnessing of all our ingenuity and resources, and by a more 
equitable distribution by concentration on the reorganisation of the 
social structure on a classless basis. Fascism and Communism are 
the concrete forms of this urge. Accepting the material as the only 
value, these try to work out a civilisation to the best advantage. The 
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experiment needs to be tried, if only as a matter of dialectical 
necessity. We have to be convinced of the utter futility of the material 
norm before we could give it up. 

It may bring about temporary and even partial relief, but it is 
bound to fail as a final solution. The basic principles underlying it are 
vicious. If material goods, earthly life, were the only good, how can 
one have too much of these. One would try to secure them as much as 
possible and by every means; fair and foul can have no moral significa¬ 
tion, but can be judged by the measure of material success they bring 
about. How can the possessive instinct be conquered, or even kept 
under control? This is done, in a materialistic society, by checks and 
counter-checks and by the balancing of forces in the society. But 
what prevents the guardians of such a society, the ruling class, from 
appropriating more to themselves. Fear of public opinion may prove 
somewhat of a check, but a skilful determined man can easily 
manipulate the cards. In the last resort, there must be some 
considerable body of men who cannot be compelled to behave by 
external pressure, but who are intrinsically convinced of the worth¬ 
lessness of material goods. They should have transcended the instinct 
of possession and must have risen above class and property, like the 
guardians of state in Plato’s Republic. 

Increased production and organisation cannot per se result in 
good. Goodwill must be there. And goodwill can be born of inner 
spiritual conviction alone; it cannot be commanded into existence 
by faith or secular authority. For that would fail miserably and can 
succeed in making us hypocritical. We have to realise that the good 
of all is the good of oneself, and that there can be no room for the ego. 
In the last analysis, the transcending of the standpoint of the ego, or 
more positively, the attainment of the Universal is the essence of the 
spiritual. And only the spiritual can provide the basis for the society 
and can be conducive for the realisation of other values. 

In this regard, Mahayana absolutism and the Advaita Vedanta are 
valuable as providing the basis on which a world-culture can be built. 
It is only absolutism that can make for the fundamental unity of 
existence and at the same time allow for differences. Catholicity of 
outlook and tolerance of differences are their very soul; both insist on 
the universality of the Real and transcendence of the ego-centric 
standpoint. The Vedanta, however, is traditional in outlook and is 
bound to the authority of the Veda, and perhaps it presupposes a 
specific milieu in which alone it can thrive. The Mahayana is quite 
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liberal, and it has proved its capacity to accommodate itself to various 
religious and social structures, to revitalise and absorb them; this is 
seen in Tibet, Mongolia, China and Japan. It has further the concrete 
expression of Sunyata and Mahakaruna in the exalted Bodhisattva 
ideal. 

Thinkers 1 in the West and the East are becoming increasingly alive 
to the impending crisis in our civilisation and are suggesting the ways 
of saving it. The issue is not between Capitalism and Communism, 
although their quarrel tends to cloud the real nature of the malady. 
The need is for the spiritual regeneration of the world. Denomina¬ 
tional religions with their dogmas and organisational sanctions 
deservedly stand discredited. There is something inherently secular 
and unspiritual in any organisation. It tends to create vested interests 
and to breed corruption. In stifling freedom of expression and setting 
up a norm of dogmas to which the votaries are required to conform, 
organised religion (the church) succeeds only in antagonising other 
religious groups and creating schisms and heresies within its own fold. 
What we need is the realisation of the spiritual which is the bed-rock 
of all our endeavour. Only mystical religion, which eminently combines 

1 In his numerous works, especially in The Idealist View of Life and Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought, the great Eastern Philosopher, Professor 
Radhakrishnan, advocates the necessity for the revival of the deeply spiritual 
mystical experience which is the basis of all religions and which is expressed 
in a pure form in Hinduism. He says: “In spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
we discern in the present unrest the gradual dawning of a great light, a 
# converging life-endeavour, a growing realisation that there is a secret spirit 
in which we are all one, and of which humanity is the highest vehicle on earth, 
and an increasing desire to live out this knowledge and establish a kingdom of 
spirit on earth.” (Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 33). “The different 
religions have now come together, and if they are not to continue in a state of 
conflict or competition, they must develop a spirit of comprehension which 
will break down prejudice and misunderstanding and bind them together as 
varied expressions of a single truth. Such a spirit characterised the development 
of Hinduism, which has not been interrupted for nearly fifty centuries.” 
(ibid. p. 308). “We must recognise humbly the partial and defective character 
of our isolated traditions and seek their source in the generic tradition from 
which they all have sprung.” (ibid. p. 347). 

To take an example from the West. M. Guenon has made a commendable 
effort to interpret the true spirit of Hindu culture to the West in his many 
works, notably in An Introduction to the Study of Hindu Doctrines, Man and 
His Becoming according to the Vedanta, East and West , The Crisis in the 
Modern World, etc. The form of regeneration consists, for M. Guenon, not in 
a fusion or synthesis of the two cultures, but in the West regaining, as the 
result of a dynamic turn in its present trend, those springs of true spirituality 
through the help of the East. It would be hazardous to forecast the time of the 
change or the precise manner in which it would be brought about. 
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the unity of Ultimate Being with the freedom of different paths for 
realising it, can hope to unite the world. 

The student of philosophy can only suggest that the Madhyamika 
Absolutism can serve as the basis for a possible world-culture. It is 
not his province to show how best this could be implemented, what 
practical shape this would assume and at which point and time in the 
affair s of the world this could be introduced. These are questions which 
the religious reformer might answer, and even he has to depend upon 
the spiritual guidance and direction from above. 

We must end with a note of warning. It is possible, in our 
enthusiasm, to over-rate the part played by scholarship and the 
theoretical understanding of things in the task of regeneration. It is 
good to remember that history does not record of a single instance of 
a spiritual revolution of global dimensions brought out by a band of 
scholars or skilful thinkers. The malady of the world is far too 
universal and deep-seated for remedies to be prescribed direct from 
books. A spiritual genius of the order of Buddha or Christ alone 
knows how to strike at the thing. But even a theoretic understanding 
of the Madhyamika absolutism should prove of value by way of 
preparing the back-ground for the spiritual regeneration of the world. 



GLOSSARY OF SANSKRT TERMS 

abhdva, non-being, negation, absence. 
abhiniveia, excessive attachment, dogmatic belief. 

abliftta-parikalpa , literally, that where the construction of the non-existent 
(object) obtains; in the Yogacara philosophy, a term for the ‘paratantra* 
reality, the Constructive Ideation of Consciousness, the stream of 
ideas itself. 

deary a , teacher, master. 

adhipati-pratyaya , literally, a presiding or dominant condition or cause, 
e.g., the organ of vision with regard to the occurrence of visual 
sensation; one of the four kinds of Causes. This has been differently 
interpreted by the Theravadins and Sarvastivadins. According to the 
latter, it is the influence that any entity exerts upon all other entities 
excepting itself and the unconditioned noumena. See pp. 170-72. 
ddi-Sdnta , quiescent from the very beginning. 
advaita, non-dual, not two ultimate realities. 
advaita-vdda, the theory of non-dualism; monism or absolutism. 
advaya, advaya-vdda, negation of both views or extremes of the real. 
Though almost the same as advaita, there is still some difference 
between them. See pp. 217-8. 

ajati-vada , literally, the theory of non-origination. The Madhyamika view 
that there has been neither origination nor cessation of things. 
alambana, dlambana-pratyaya, the object viewed as a cause or condition for 
the occurrence of any knowledge. See p. 170. 
dlaya, alaya-vijndna , in the Yogacara philosophy, the ‘store-house*. 
Consciousness containing potentially all the ideas and other mental 
states; it is also the residuam of all thoughts and deeds. 
anabhilapya , the unutterable, the inexpressible. 
andsrava, without defilement, pure. 

andtma-vdda, no-self (soul) theory; the basic Buddhist doctrine that all 
things lack substance or permanent identical reality; same as 
nairatmya-vada. 

anekdnta, not one-sided, manifold. 

anekanta-vdda , the theory, especially of the Jainas, that reality is manifold 
or many-sided, not unitary. 
anitya , impermanent, changing, momentary. 

anta , end, one extreme or alternative; this is applied specially to views or 
standpoints in philosophy. 

anu, atom; the impartite bit of matter; same as parama^u. 
apratisthitanirvdna , literally, the non-fixed nirvana; the non-egoistic 
nirvana of the Mahayana, as contrasted with the personal salvation of 
the Hlnayana. The Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas, according to the 

M 
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.Mahayana conception, disdain to pass into the state of final release, 
though fully entitled to it, but continue to be incessantly and actively 
engaged in the welfare of all beings. 

drambha-vdda, the theory that the effect is a new beginning (different from 
the cause), or the theory of the prior non-existence of the effect, 
advocated by the Nyaya-Vai£esika. 

arhat, the perfected Saint who has eliminated all passions and suffering. 
This is the highest stage of attainment according to the Hinayana. The 
Mahayana sharply contrasts this with the Bodhisattva ideal of 
attaining complete Buddliahood and of non-egoistic (altruistic) 
striving for the salvation of all beings. 
arthakriyakari, efficient, useful; the criterion of the real as the efficient. 
dryay a Perfected Person, Saint. When used as an adjective, it means holy, 
sacred, noble. 

drya-satya, The Holy Truths; the four Buddhist Truths of Suffering, its 
Cause, its Cessation and the Path leading to Cessation. 
asamskrta, asamskrta dharmas, the Unconditioned or Noumenal entities. 
According to the Sarvastivadins there are three such entities: Space 
(akaSa), Nirvana, and the Cessation of Elements due to the lack of 
favourable conditions (aprati-samkhya-nirodha). 
asravUy the impure tendencies, passions (klesas), that infect and defile the 
mind, causing bondage and suffering. 
atman, Self, Soul, Substance, ‘atman* is equated with dravya (substance), 
with the nitya (permanent, eternal), with svabhava (nature or self¬ 
being), with sara (essence) and vastu (real). 
atma-vdda, the theory that the real is substance, permanent and eternal, 
and has a nature of its own. The opposite view is the anatma-vada or 
nairatmya-vada of the Buddhists. 
avayavin, one that has parts, whole. 

avyakrta (Pali, avyakata), avyakrta-vastuni, the Undeclared, the Inexpres¬ 
sible; the fourteen questions regarding the ultimate nature of the 
World, the Perfect Being (Tathagata), and the Soul (Jiva) which 
Buddha declared as not capable of definition either as existent or as 
non-existent or as both or as neither; see pp. 36ff. 
dyatana, literally, that which engenders the ingress of (sensations); sense- 
organs, e.g., the eye, etc., and sense-data, colour, etc.; the twelve bases 
of sensation and sense-data. See pp. 185-6. 


bhdva, being, existence, affirmation. 
bhava-difthi, affirmative or existential view. 
bhiita-koti, the sphere of the Ultimate (Absolute). 
bodhi. Enlightenment, Wisdom. 

bodhi-citto-tpdda, Cultivation of the Intellect for Enlightenment; (Buddhist) 
Spiritual Discipline. 
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bodhisattva, the Aspirant for Enlightenment. 
brahman , Absolute. 
buddha-bhakti , devotion to Buddha. 
buddhi , Intellect, Mind. 

buddha-kdya, the Body of Buddha. See pp. 284-7. 

citta , Mind, Pure Consciousness. In Buddhism, this is conceived as a stream 
or a series of momentary mental states without any abiding stratum. 
In the Samkhya, it is the Intellect (buddhi) which is an abiding 
substance that is modified from time to time into the several mental 
states (vrttis). 
caitta, mental states. 

citta-viprynkta-samskdras, the non-mental forces. 
daw, charity. 

ddna-pdramitd, The Infinite Excellence (Perfection) of Charity. 
darsana., Immediate Knowledge, Transcendental Insight, Intuition. 
darsana-mdrga , the Path of Insight or Illumination. 
deva, devatd, Deity, God. 

dharma , Law, especially Moral Law; Virtue or Merit; Essence or Nature of 
a thing; Element or Ultimate Constituent of Existence. (The last 
meaning obtains only in Buddhism). 

dharma-dhatu, dharmata, The Reality or Essence of Dharmas (Elements of 
Existence); the Noumenal Ground of Phenomena; synonymous with 
Dharma-Kaya, Sunyata and Tathata. 
dharma-kaya, The Cosmical Body of the Buddha: the essence of all beings. 
dharma-nairdtmya, the unreality of elements as separate ultimate existences; 
this contention of the Madhyamika is directed against the dogmatic 
acceptance of the reality of elements by the Hinayana Schools 
(Abhidharmika and Sautrantika). 

dhrama-samketa, the formula or law regarding the sequence of existences. 
dharma-vada, the theory of elements: the Abhidharmika theory. 
dhdtu , the literal meaning is ‘root’ or ultimate element. In Buddhist 
thought, this term is used in three senses: (i) the three planes of 
existence (trai-dhatuka), viz., the Kamadhatu (Sphere of Gross 
Desires or Bodies), Rupadhatu (the Sphere of Subtle Bodies), and 
Arupadhatu (the Sphere of Immaterial Bodies); (ii) for the Six 
Ultimate Elements of Existence (the four general elements of matter, 
viz., Air, Fire, Water and Earth), Akaia (Space) and Vijnana (pure 
awareness); (iii) for the eighteen elements of existence (asfadasa- 
dhatavah), viz., the six sense-data, the six sense-organs of cognition 
and the six resultant cognitions or sensations (visual consciousness, 
etc.) 

dhyana, concentrated contemplation, same as Yoga or Samadhi. 
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dhyana-paramitd, the Infinite Excellence (Perfection) of Concentration of 
Mind, one of the Six Paramitas. 
dravya, substance, reality. 

dravyarthika-naya, the substance-view of reality, as opposed to the modal 
view which takes the real as particulars or modes. 
drsti (Pali, ditthi ), view, philosophical standpoint, speculative theory. 
dxsti-vada y dogmatism, speculative philosophy as contrasted with Prajna, 
which is the rejection of all dogmatic views. 
duhkha , suffering, pain. 

cka-naya-vdda , literally ‘the sole way theory’; Nagarjuna and his followers 
hold that Sunyata is the sole means to Nirvana. 

ghatdkdsa , the space enclosed or limited by the pitcher. This is a stock- 
example in the Advaita Vedanta to explain the relation between the 
Absolute (Brahman) and the Individual Souls (JIvas). 
gotra, gens, spiritual lineage. 

hctu, Cause or Condition; also used more specifically to mean the ‘producing 
cause’ (nirvarttako hetuh). See p. 170. 

indriya, organs of sense-cognition and action. 
livara , Lord, God. 

jada , inert, matter or material. 

jiva , the empirical self, individual soul. 

jndna , knowledge, cognition. 

fneyavarana , the veil or obscuration of ignorance with regard to the true 
nature of the real. In the Yogacara system, this stands for the 
obscuration engendered by the wrong belief in the reality of the object. 

kalpana, conceptualisation; the application of thought-categories and 
names (forms in general) to the real. 

kalpandpodham, free from any trace of thought-activity (name and 
concept). 

kalpita, imputed, false. 

karma , free or purposeful act, volition; past deeds and their traces or 
results. 

karund , compassion, pity, especially the unmotived infinite Grace of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas for beings; see also under Maha-karuna. 
klei a, defiling forces, passions. 

kle&dvarana , the veiling or obscuration caused by passions; moral 
defilement. 

ksana , ksanika, moment, momentary being. 
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ksdnti , forbearance, forgiveness, patience. 
ksdnti-pdramita , the Infinite Excellence (Perfection) of Forbearance or 
Forgiveness. 

kutastha-nitya, literally, unchanging as the anvil, e.g., the Self (purusa) 
according to the Samkhya and the Vedanta; the unchangingly real, 
contrasted with the changing real (prakrti). 

lokottara , super-mundane, transcendent, non-empirical. 

Madhyamaka , Madhyamika , the Middle Position or Philosophy (of 
Nagarjuna). 

madhyama pratipad, the Middle Path; the avoidance of extremes. 
mahdkarund , the Great Compassion of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas towards 
all beings; the Condescending Grace or the Free Phenomenalising 
activity of the Absolute (§unya); see pp. 259, 280-3, 337, 340. 
mimdmsd, synthetic consideration, especially exegetical; a school of 
Brahmanical philosophy. 

nairdtmya, soullessness, substancelessness, unreality. 
nairatmya-vdda, the theory that there is no substance or soul. 
neydrtha , teaching of the indirect or circumstantial import, having 
phenomenal validity only. See pp. 53, 122, 254-5. 
nihsvabhavata, devoid of real essence or reality; having no reality or 
independent existence; a synonym for the Sunya. 
tiihsvabhava-vdda, the theory embodying the above contention. 
nirmdna-kaya , An Assumed Body of the Buddha acting in the world of 
phenomena for the good of beings. 

nirupadhisesa-nirvdna, the nirvana without any trace of body-constituents; 
final release or parinirvana; this corresponds to the Videhamukti of 
the Vedanta. 

rtirvikalpa , free from conceptual construction; indeterminate. 
nisprapanca, transcending speech or verbal elaboration; the absolute. 
mtartha, teaching of the direct or ultimate import. See pp. 53,122, 254-55. 

paksa , tenet, thesis. 
paramdnu, atom. 

paramdrtha, paramartha-sat, the Ultimate or Noumenal Reality; Absolute. 
paratantra, the relative reality. In the Yogacara system, it stands for the 
mind and the mental states on which there occurs the imputation 
of subject-object distinction; same as abhuta-parikalpa. 
pdramita, literally, that which has gone beyond all limits; Infinite 
Excellence, Perfection. 

parikalpita , the imputed or illusory aspect of appearance; in the Yogacara, 
the entire world of objects is imputed on consciousness, and is therefore 
essentially unreal. 
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pdrimandalya , the atomic size. 
parinama, modification, change. 

parindmi-nitya , real as changing: the prakrti (primordial matter) of the 
Samkhya. 

parinispanna, absolute reality; the specific term for the Yogacara absolute. 
prajnd , wisdom, non-dual knowledge, intuition. 

prajnd-pdramitdy Perfection of Wisdom; the Highest Reality identified with 
the Buddha. 

prajnapti-saty literally, real in thought (only); subjective; unreal. 

pramdnas , sources of valid knowledge. 

prapanca, verbal elaboration; the phenomenal w r orkl. 

prapancopasama, the cessation of the world. 

prasanga , prasanga-vdkya, reductio ad absurdum. 

prasangika, one who resorts to reductio ad absurdum arguments; one school 
of the Madhyamika; dialectician. 

prdtibhasika , apparent, illusory like the 'rope-snake' in the stock example of 
the Vedanta. 

pratipaksa , counter-thesis. 

pratltya-samutpada , dependent origination; this is equated, in the 
Madhyamika, with Sunyata, the Relativity of things. 
pudgala , (Pali, puggala ), the empirical individual, ego. 
pudgalatma-vada, the theory, held by the Vatsiputriyas or Sammitlyas, of 
a quasi-permanent entity (pudgala), neither completely identical with 
the mental states, nor totally different from them. See pp. 26, 81, 202, 
205-6. 

rUpa, matter, material forms or elements. 

sahopalambha-niyama, the principle of the apprehension of knowledge and 
object together; this is the main Yogacara argument to establish his 
idealism, and it corresponds to the principle: ess e est percipi. 

Sakti, Power; the Phenomenalising Aspect of the Absolute, £iva 
samanantara-pratyaya, the immediately preceding cessation of an entity 
conceived as a condition in the occurrence of an effect, especially of a 
mental state. See pp. 170-2, 17611. 
samavdya, inherence relation in the Nyaya-Vai£esika. See p. 65. 
iamatha, quiescence of the mind by the elimination of passions. 
sambhoga-kdya> the Buddha's Body of Enjoyment or Bliss. 
sarhjnd , ideation; apprehension of determining marks, i.e., judgement; one 
of the Five Groups (Skandhas). 

sarhsara t literally, incessantly in motion, flux; the world of phenomena. 
sarhskdra, the forces, mental and material, that condition existential 
(phenomenal) entities. 

samskrta , conditioned existence, phenomenon. 
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samvrti , literally, the covered or the covering activity; superficial reality, 
appearance. See pp. 86, 122, 243ft. 

samvrti-satya , superficial or apparent truth, phenomenal reality. See pp. 

243#. 

santa, quiescent, tranquil. 

santdna, series, continuum. 

Sarvdsti-vdda, the Buddhist School which holds that all the elements 
(dharmas) exist in all the three times (sarvada asti); another name for 
the Vaibhasika. 

sdsvata-vdda, eternalism, the theory that the real is changeless and 
permanent. 

satkdya-drsti (Pali, sakkdya-diiihi), the dogmatic view which clings to the 
reality of atman or substance; same as atma-drsti. 

satkdrya-vada, the (Samkhya) theory that the effect is pre-existent in or 
identical with the cause. 

Sautrdntika, the adherents of the Sutras of Buddha who deny the canonical 
character of the Abhidharma treatises; the Buddhist School of 
Critical Realism. See pp. 81-2, 95, 192. 

stla, practice of moral virtues. 

Sila-pdramita , the Perfection of Moral Virtues. 

Sila-vrata, sila-vrata-pardmarsa, the mechanical performance of moral 
rules, rites and rituals. 

Siva, the Personal Absolute of the Tantra philosophy; as an adjective, it 
means ‘benign’, ‘blessed’. 

skandha (Pali, khandha), the (Five) Groups of Elements (dharmas) into 
which all existences are classified in Early Buddhism. The Five are: 
Rupa (matter), Vedana (feeling), Sarhjna (ideation), Samskara (forces 
or drives), Vijnana (pure consciousness or sensation). See under each 
head. 

sopadhisesa-nirvdna, the nirvana with residue of mental and body consti¬ 
tuents, not final release; corresponds to the Jivanmukti of the Vedanta. 

sthdpaniya, one of the four kinds of questions, one which has to be put 
aside as not to be answered. 

Sthavira-vada , The Doctrine of the Elders; an early school of Buddhism 
belonging to the Hinayana; same as Theravada. 

sunya, iunyata, the terms are used in two allied meanings: (i) the pheno¬ 
mena are Sunya, as they are relative and lack substantiality or 
independent reality; they are conditioned (pratitya-samutpanna), and 
hence are unreal; (ii) the Absolute is Sunya or Sunyata itself, as it is 
devoid of empirical forms; no thought-category or predicate (‘is’, 
‘not-is’, ‘is and not-is’, ‘neither is nor not-is’) can legitimately be 
applied to it; it is Transcendent to thought (Sunya). 

svalaksana , the unique momentary particular; the thing-in-itself; the only 
real according to early Buddhism; it is cognised in pure sensation. 
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svatantra, svatantrika, the Madhyamika school of Bhavaviveka and others 
which adduced arguments and examples of their own in refuting their 
opponents; this is opposed to the other Madhyamika school (the 
Prasangika) of Buddhapalita, Candraklrti, etc., which strictly adhered 
to the method of reductio ad absu rdum . See pp. 95ff., 132. 
svdbhdvika-kdya, the Essential or Natural Body of the Buddha; same as 
the Dharma-kaya. 

Tathdgata, appellation of Buddha; one who has realised and known things 
as they are in reality; Perfect Being. 
tathata, Suchness, Thatncss; the Real that stays unmodified; Absolute. 
tattva, Essence, Ultimate Reality. 

uccheda-vada, nihilism, materialism; the theory that denies freedom (free 
will and its responsibility, karma and karma-phala). 
up ay a, means; the free phenomenal activity of the Absolute manifesting 
itself as karuna. 

upaya-kausalya, excellence in the choice of methods; the skill of Buddha in 
adopting appropriate and varied means in preaching the truth. 

vastu-sat, objectively real; opposite of prajnapti-sat. 
vedana, feeling; the second of the Five Groups (Panca Skandhas). 
vibhava-drsti [Pali, vibhava-ditlhi), negative or non-existential view. 
vijndna, consciousness or pure awareness without content; the last of the 
Five Groups (Skandhas). 

vijnaptimdtratd, the sole reality of Consciousness; the Yogacara doctrine of 
the Absolute. 

» 

vikalpa, conceptual construction; the subjective activity of thought 
interpreting the object. 
vifasyana, analytic insight, intuition. 
virya, effort, enthusiasm. 
virya-pdramitd, the Perfection of Effort. 
viveka, discrimination, analytic insight; wisdom. 
vyakta, manifest, determinate. 

vyavahdrika, phenomenal reality; relative truth or appearance. 




APPENDIX 


A NOTE ON THE TWENTY MODES 
OF SUNYATA 


S OME of the later Prajndpdramitas, such as the Pancavimsati- 
sdhasrikd, speak of the twenty modes of Sunyata. 1 There is no 
explicit discussion of this topic in the writings of noted 
Madhyamika philosophers. Probably, this is a later innovation. 
This does not however mean that Nagarjuna or his successors had 
not considered all the implications of Sunyata and of the possible 
modes of its application. 

The Twenty Modes of Sunyata, as enumerated in the Pancavim- 
iati , are as follows. 

I. The Unreality of Internal Elements of Existence (adhyat- 
ma£unyata); 

1 It must be noted that the present Pahcavimiati available in Sanskrit is 
one that had been redacted in the light of th e A bhisamayalamkara. No definite 
opinion can therefore be expressed whether the doctrine of the Twenty Modes 
of Sunyata is original to the Prajndpdramitas or is a later addition. The 
Abhisamaydlamkdrdloka of Haribhadra treats of the modes of sunyata in 
terms identical with the Pancavimiati. Haribhadra, in his Aloka, assigns each 
mode of Sunyata to one of the Ten Planes of Concentration (da6a-bhumi) or to 
the preparatory or posterior stages. For instance, the first three modes of 
Sunyata are said to belong to the Preparatory Stage, literally the Stage of 
Action in Faith (adhimukticaryabhumi) and the fourth sunyata belongs to 
the Stage of Training (prayoga-marga); the fifth is assigned to the First 
Plane of Concentration (prathama bhumi, pramudita) and the sixth Sunyata 
to the Second Stage, and so on. The last three modes of Sunyata belong to 
the Plane of Buddahood (buddha-bhumi), above the Tenth Plane of Con¬ 
centration. This alignment of the modes of Sunyata with the Stages of Con¬ 
centration is not dealt with here. 

The Madhydntavibhagaftkd (pp. 43ft.; pp. 3iff. Japanese Edn.) mentions 
only 16 modes of SunyatS, as the doctrine of the Prajndpdramitas ; the last 
four modes seem to be later additions. The Madhydntavibhdga interpretation 
is largely coloured by the Yogacara standpoint. References: Pancavimiatis - 
dhasrika, pp. 24, 195-8; Abhisamaydlamkdrdloka of Haribhadra, pp. 89ff. 
Madhydntavibhdgafikd, pp. 43ff.; pp. 5iff. (Japanese Edn.). 

Dharmasamgraha , pp. 8-9; Mahdvyutpatti , section XXXVII, lists only 18 
modes of Sunyata, omitting Nos. 17 and 20 of the list given above. 

Obermiller: A Study of the Twenty Aspects of Sunyatd, Indian Historical 
Quarterly , Vol. IX (1933)* PP- 1 7°" l8 7i 
Obermiller: The Term Sunyatd and its Different Interpretations , in the 
Journal of the Greater India Society , vol. I, pp. 105-117. 
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II. The Unreality of the External Objects (bahirdhaiunyata); 

III. The Unreality of Both together as in the sense organs or 

the body (adhyatmabahirdhaiunyata); 

IV. The Unreality of (the Knowledge of) Unreality (£unyata- 

sunyata); 

V. The Unreality of the Great (Infinite Space), (mahaiun- 
yata); 

VI. The Unreality of the Ultimate Reality, Nirvana (para- 
marthasunyata); 

VII. The Unreality of the Conditioned (samskrta£unyata); 

VIII. The Unreality of the Unconditioned (asamskrtaSunyata); 

IX. The Unreality of the Limitless (atyantaSunyata); 

X. The Unreality of that which is Beginningless and Endless 
(anavaragraSunyata); 

XI. The Unreality of the 'Undeniable' (anavakaraSunyata); 

XII. The Unreality of the Ultimate Essences (prakrti£unyata); 

XIII. The Unreality of All Elements of Existence (sarvadhar- 

ma£unyata); 

XIV. The Unreality of all Determination (Definition), (lak- 

sanasunyata); 

XV. The Unreality of the Past, the Present and the Future 
(anupalambhasunyata); 

XVI. The Unreality of Relation or Combination conceived as a 
* Non-ens (abhavaSvabhavasunyata); 

XVII. The Unreality of the Positive Constituents of Empirical 
Existence (bhavasiinyata); 

XVIII. The Unreality of Non-Ens (of the Non-empirical), (abhava- 
sunyata); 

XIX. The Unreality of Self-Being (svabhavaSunyata); 

XX. The Unreality of Dependent Being (parabhavaiunyata). 

Although an a priori deduction or a logical classification of these 
modes of Sunyata may not be possible, a kind of dialectical movement 
is perceptible if we take them in combination. The first three modes 
clearly go together. The first applies to psychical facts, mental states 
such as feelings, volitions, etc. Their nature is not discribable 
either as unchangingly real (akutastha), or as totally non-emergent 
(avinaii); that is, they are neither real (sat) nor unreal (asat). And 
this constitutes their §unyata, relativity or unreality. This is the 
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stock argument that is applied to other modes also. 1 The unreality of 
external objects follows as a matter of dialectical necessity. The hope 
may be entertained that the above two are unreal as they are ab¬ 
stractions, and one that combines both the aspects together in itself 
may possibly escape being unreal. The third mode of Sunyata repels 
any such contention. 

The subsequent modes refer to thought-categories and doctrines 
of early Buddhism. Importance attaches to the fourth mode, 
sunyata of sunyata. The criticism that everything is relative, unreal 
(sunya) may be thought to stand out as a reality; when all things 
are rejected, the rejection itself could not be rejected. This would, 
however, be a misconception. The rejection itself is as much relative, 
unreal, as the rejected; because, it is unintelligible without the 
latter. The fire of criticism which consumes all dogmatic views 
itself dies down, as there is nothing on which it could thrive; the 
medicine after curing the disease dissolves itself, and does not itself 
constitute a fresh disorder. If it were itself a view, a negative 
view, it would be as absurd as, if not worse than, other theories. 2 
But the rejection of the dialectical criticism (Sunyata) does not 
mean the reinstatement of the reality of the phenomenal world; it 
merely means that in rejecting the unreal we have to resort to means 
that are themselves of the same order, like the extracting of a thorn 
by another thorn. This Sunyata should have been logically stated as 
the last. 

Space is notional; our conception of it is relative to the distinctions 
of directions, east, west, etc. and also to things resident in them. In 
the absence of these, space itself crumbles away. The Sunyata of 
Space is termed Great, as space has infinite expanse. 

By the Unreality of the Ultimate Reality (No. VI) is meant the 
unreality of Nirvana as a separate reality. The Abhidharmikas did 
conceive nirvana as a separate entity (dharma) engendered by the 
cessation of all defiling forces. But the Madhyamika view is that 
nirvana is identical with the world of phenomena as its transcendent 
ground; the difference between them exists merely in thought. This 

1 tatra katma adhyatmasunvata ? adhvatmika dharma ucyante caksuh 
Srotram ghranam jihva kayo manah. tatra caksuS caksusa Sunyam, akutast- 
h&vin&Sit&m upadaya. tat kasya hetoh? prakrtir asyaisa. 

PaHcavimiatisShasrikS p. 195. 

* This point has been discussed before, see pp. i6off. The Vedanta conception 
of the Illusoriness of the Illusory (mithy&tva-mithyatva) may be compared 
to the Madhaymika Sunyata of Sunyata. See pp. 161. 
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Sunyata guards against the error of regarding nirvana as a separate 
reality. 1 

The next two modes (Nos. VII and VIII) make a natural pair. The 
conditioned (samskrta) is unreal, as it is nothing in itself; it is neither 
permanent nor non-emergent. The Unconditioned (asamskrta) can 
only be conceived in contradistinction to the conditioned; it is neither 
brought into being, nor destroyed by any activity of ours. 

The ninth mode is with reference to our consciousness of the Limit 
and the Limitless. It might be thought that, in steering clear of the 
two extremes or ends of Eternalism and Nihilism, we are relying on 
a middle line of demarcation and that thereby the Middle or the 
Limitless might become invested with a nature of its own. Dialectic 
or Sunyata applies to this also. The Limitless is nothing in itself; 
the Middle position is no position at all, but a review of positions. 2 

The following mode is similar in character. It applies to distinc¬ 
tions in time, such as the beginning, the middle and the end. These 
distinctions are subjective. 3 In reality nothing stands out rigidly 
as the beginning, the middle and the end; the times flow into each 
other. Consequent on the rejection of the beginning, etc., the be¬ 
ginningless too turns out to be notional; and it should be recognised 
as relative or unreal on that score. 

When we reject anything as untenable, something else is kept 
aside as the unrejectable, the undeniable, it might be thought. 
Our dialectical insight will not be complete without realising that the 
sojcalled unrejectable is itself relative to the rejected, and is hence 
nothing in itself. The eleventh mode of sunyata brings out this 
aspect. It seems to be identical with the fourth (Sunyata of Sunyata). 

The dialectic or any activity on the part of Buddhas and others 
does not either make or mar things; for, they exist in their own right 
(prakrtya). The dialectic does not deprive them of their reality; 
things themselves are void, lack essential reality of their own. There 
is change in our notions, not in the real. 4 This is brought out by the 
twelfth mode of Sunyata. 

There is nothing new regarding the thirteenth mode of Sunyata. 
It only reiterates that all modes of being, phenomenal and noumenal, 
lack essential reality, and so are unreal (sarvadharmaSunyata). 

1 For a discussion of this point, see pp. 274ft. 

2 This point has been discussed before; see pp. 129, i6o£f. 

3 See pp. i8iff. 

4 See pp. 162, 233-34. 
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Early Buddhist thought, though it rejected the soul or substance 
(permanent and identical existence), had erected a system of 
discrete, unique entities (dharmas) and gave cut and precise defi¬ 
nitions of them, e.g. impenetrability of matter (rupa), apprehension 
of object of consciousness (vijnana) etc. The dialectic brings home to 
us that matter and other entities lack the essence attributed to them. 
All definition is of the nature of a distinction within a general class 
(samanya-viSesa-prajnaptimatratvat), and is therefore nominal in 
character. This is the Unreality of all Determination, definition 
(laksanaSunyata or svalaksanaSunyata). 

The unreality or the purely nominal character of the Past, the 
Present and the Future is demonstrable by the consideration that in 
the past itself there is no present and future, and vice versa; and 
yet without such relating, the consciousness of the past, etc., does 
not arise. 1 This constitutes their unreality (anupalambhaSunyata). 

The dependent elements of phenomenal existence are what they 
are in their functional dependence on each other. And so dependent 
(pratityasamutpannatvat), they have no nature of their own in 
themselves. This mode of Sunyata (abhavasvabhavasunyata) is the 
basic principle of the Madhyamika dialectic. 

The Five Groups of Individuality and Existence (upadanaskand- 
has) do not stand for any objective reality; the collection is a non¬ 
entity, as it is a grouping subjectively imposed upon things. The 
dialectic shows that corresponding to words and concepts there is no 
entity. This is the meaning of the seventeenth mode of Sunyata 
(bhavaSunyata). 

Likewise, the unconditioned, conceived as the absense of the 
Five Groups, is also unreal. For example, Space, one of the uncon¬ 
ditioned, is defined as non-obstruction (anavrti). It is determined 
solely by the absence of positive characteristics. This is also the case 
with nirvana, another unconditioned. Hence they are merely 
nominal entities. This is the nature of the eighteenth mode of Sun¬ 
yata (abhavaSunyata). 

The last two modes of Sunyata serve to emphasize the nature of 
reality as something existing in itself (svabhava), and is not therefore 
constituted by wisdom and intuition on our part. For this very 
reason, no external factor, like the agent or his instruments, plays 
any part (parabhavaSunyata) in making up its reality. It is pointed 
out that whether the Buddhas are bom or they are not, the nature of 

1 See pp. 199-200. 
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the Ultimate Reality remains utterly unaffected. 1 This constitutes 
its complete freedom from others. 

It may be noted that some of the enumerations are redundant 
(e.g. the last five); most if not all of them refer, directly or indirectly, 
to categories of Buddhist thought. Though it may be difficult to 
follow in detail the scholastic intricacies and the implied criticism 
in pronouncing each category unreal (Sunya), the principle is clear. 
Dialectical criticism ( 4 unyata) cannot spare anything; it has to 
include within its scope, not only all modes of being, but also modes 
of value and of speculative thought; it has to include itself too, to 
be consistent and complete. The pronouncement that everything is 
Sunya (relative, unreal) is itself unreal; it is not to be taken for one 
more entity. Otherwise, it would lead to a regress ad infinitum and 
prove a standing contradiction to the principle of Sunyata. 


1 See pp. 276-77. 
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Abhayakaragupta, 103 
abhidhamma, its literature, 67 
abhidharma, definition of, 66; 

literature of, 67-9 
Abhidharma , 226 

abhidharmika, 4ft., 14, 74-5, 105, 182, 
184-194, 329; interpretation of 

Buddha's 'silence' (avyakrta), 41ft.; 
as basic Buddhistic system, 56fif.; 
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Nirvana, 271-4; its conception of 
avidya, 239-40 

Abhidharmakota, 26, 41, 66, 68, 68n., 
8in., 171, 185 

Abhidharmakosabhasya, 36m 
A bhidharmako&avydkhya (Sphutartha), 
171; see also under Abbreviations 
Abhisamaydlamkara , 84m, 108, 269, 
269m, 2 yyn 

Abhisamaydlamkaraloha (of 

Haribhadra), 84m, 214m 
Absolute, Absolutism, 5, 12-3, 48, 59, 
11 off.; its transcendence, 48; 
conception of in the Prajfid- 
pdramitds , 86; in the Madhyamika, 
141, 228fL; different types of, 116, 
31 iff.; common form of, 320-2; 
difference in their approach, 322-8; 
difference between Vedanta, Vijna- 
navada and Madhyamika absolu¬ 
tisms, 236-8; as Sunya (trans¬ 
cendent), 228-31; as immanent as 
well, 330-31; misconceptions about 
the Madhyamika conception and 
their refutation, 231-36; not nihi¬ 
lism, 234-36; relation to Tathagata, 
276-79 

Abuddhabodhaka , 91 
Achilles, 183 

Acta Orientalia, 25711., 287m 


Acyut, non. 

adhipatipratyaya, 170-72, i76n. 

A dhyardhasatika (Prajndparamitd), 
84m 

advaita and advaya, their distinction, 
217-18 

Advaita Siddhi, 156m, i6in., 215m 
advaita Vedanta, 9ff., 14, 34, 55, 197, 
254, 258; its conception of moksa, 
258, 274-5; —of avidya, 238-42; 
value for world culture, 339-40 (see 
also under Vedanta) 

Advayavajra, 27on. 

Affirmation, 129-30, 147 
Agama Sastra of Gaudapada, 10211., 
113-15, 217m 
Agni, 15 

Agnostic, Agnosticism, 37, 47, 47m, 
131 

Aiyaswami Sastri, Pandit N., his note 
on Nagarjuna, 6on., 82m; his 

Appendix to Alambana Parik§d, 
82m, 107m; his restoration of 

Karatalaralna, 96ft., of Madhya - 
martha Samgraha, 98m, 248m; of 
Madhyamakavatdra, 99m; his trans¬ 
lation of the Pratitya Samutpdda 
Hfdaya in the K . V. R. Ayyangar 
Comm. Vol. 9on. 

Ajita Ke£a kambalin, 40 
Ajivaka theory, 278m 
aka£a, 189-90 
Ak§ara Sataham, 91, 93-4 
Aksayamati Sutra (Arya Ak$ayamati 
Sutra), 86, 254m, 264m 
Akutobhaya, 88n. 

Alaguddupama Sutia, 52 
Alambana Pariksd, io5n., io6-7n. 
alambana-pratyaya, 170, 172, 176m 
A}ara Kalama, 22, 60 
Alataianti Parakarana (of the 
Mandukya Kdrikds), 114-15 
Alternatives, 38ff., 129ft. 

Alternative Paths, 28-9 
anatmavada, 27, 56, 113; nature of, 
loflf., 74-5; development of 56ft. 
(see also under nairatmya-vada) 
Ananda, 23m, 26, 45 
ariMnavada (of Safi jay a), 47a., 13m. 
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Antinomies of Reason, 38ft., 46, 131ft. 
Apagogic proof, 131 
Appearance and Reality , 138m, 139m, 
1771a., 306-10 
a priori, 152-3, 296, 299 
Arcelaus, i26n. 

Arhat, 5, 76, 263 
Aristotle, i26n. 

Arya Deva, 4, 84, 86, 87, 129m, 132, 
139, 194, 196, 200, 256, 278m, 283, 
317; his life and date, 92; his works: 
Catuh Sataka, 92-3; Sata Sdstra, 
93; Aksara Satakam , 93-4, etc.; 
his refutation of other systems, 94, 
165 

arya satyas, 252 

Arya Satya Dvayavatdra, 86, etc. (see 
under Satya Dvayavatdra) 
asamskrta dharmas, 272-3 
Asanga, 4, 66, 76m, 107, 257m, 269; 
his Mahayana Sutralamkdra, 66n., 
76m; his Uttara Tantra, 257m, 
28711.; his Abhisamaydlamkdra, 269; 
his position in the development of 
Mahayana, 108; his works, 108; his 
relation to Tan trie Buddhism, 
108-9 

asatkaryavada, 131, 139ft., i7off. 
A£oka (Emperor), 67, 78 
Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and 
its Relation to Hinaydna, 82m, 
26911., 272m 

A^tddasa Sdhasrikd (Prajndpara- 
mita), 84m, 162 

A sta Sdhasrikd (Prajnapdramitd ), 6n., 
31, 79n., 83-5, 218, 244, 262m, 277 
Asvaghosa, 79; his works, 79m 
atman, ioff., 116; different concep¬ 
tions of, 20iff.; Buddhist concep¬ 
tion of, 202-3; Vatsiputriya concep¬ 
tion of 202, 205-6; their criticism 
by the Madhyamika, 202ff. 
atmavada, ioff., 74-5, 121-2, 195ft. 
aupanisada school, 64, 110, 113, 166 
Avaddna Literature, 79 
Avadana Sataka, 79m 
Avalokite&vara, 284 
Avatamsaka Sutra, 285n. 
avidya, Madhyamika conception of, 
212, 238ft.; its two functions, 238; 
as conceptual construction, 238ff.; 
Abhidharmika conception of 239- 
41; Vedanta conception of 239-42 


Avydkata Sarhyuttam, 36m 
avyakrta, their number and inter¬ 
pretation, 36ft. 
ayatana, 185-7 
Ayer (A.J.); i26n. 


Banerjee (Anukulchandra), 9m. 
Barua (Dr. B.M.), his History of Pre- 
Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 64m, 
278m 
Beck, 20 

Becoming (problem of), 124, 126m, 
302 

Being (problem of), 124, I26n., 129, 
I 47 > 302 

Bendell (C.), 101 
Bergson, 183-4, 219 
Berkeley, 82 
Bhagavadgita, 286 

Bhaisajya Guru Vaidurya Prabha 
Sutra, 265m 

Bhamati, 175m, 21511., 276m 
Bhartrhari, his Vdkyapadtya, 13 
Bhartrmitra, no 
Bhartrprapanca, no, 233n. 

Bharuci, no 
Bhaskara, 117 

Bhattacharyya (Dr. Benoyatosh), 
85m, ioon., io3n., io9n.; his 
Esoteric Buddhism, 109m 
Bhattacharyya (Professor Vidhushek- 
hara), 92n., 93n., 99n.; his Basic 
Conception of Buddhism, 18, 94m; 
his restoration of Catufi Sataka, 
92-3; his Agama Sdstra of 
Gaudapdda, io2n., Ii3ff., 217m; his 
views on Gaucjapada and the 
Mdndukya-Karikds, 1 13-15; his 
distinction between advaita and 
advaya, 217m 
Bhdvandkrama, 103 
Bhavasamkrdnti Sutra Vrtti, 91 
Bh&vaviveka (Bhavya), 78,95ft., 102, 
132, 165-6; his method, 95ft.; 
Candraklrti’s criticism of, 95-6, 
132m; his standpoint, 97-8; his 
works; Karatalaratna, 96-7, 
Tarkajvdld, 98, 132m; his Madhya- 
mdrtha Samgraha, 98, 243m; his 
Svatantra School, 132-3; his con¬ 
ception of two truths, 248-9 
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Bhik$uvar?dgraprcchd, 7811. 

Bidyabinod, 8411. 

Bodh&yana, no 

bodhicitta, nature of, 264ft.; stages in 
the development of, 265 

Bodhicary avatar a, loon., 101, i5on. 

bodhisattva, 5, 76, 259; ideal of, 263ft. 

Bodhisattvabhumi, 262m, 269 

Bodhisattva Doctrine, The, 6n., 225n., 
262n. 

Bosanquet, his Logic , 154., 15511. 

Bradley, 138m, 13911., 177m, 293; his 
Appearance and Reality (see 
separately); comparison with the 
Madhyamika, 306-10; his definition 
of appearance, 306-7; status of 
appearance in, 309-10; his critical 
method, 306-7; difference from the 
Madhyamika, 308-10 

Brahmadatta, no 

Brahmajdla Sutta, 17, 3611., 40, 4711., 
52n. 

brahman, as absolute (see under 
absolute and under Vedanta); as 
freedom, 274-5 

Brahmanical systems, Upanisadic 
origin of, ioff., 55; difference from 
Buddhism, 12ft., 26ft., 35; influence 
on by Madhyamika and Vijiia- 
navada, 56ft.; influence on the 
Mahayana, 81 

Brahmanism, 3, 8, ioff. 

Brahmanandl, no 

Brahma Sutras, I2n., 13, 15, 60, 61, 
65m, no, inn., 175m, 2140., 
258n., 288n., 3iin-i4n. 

Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, 15m, 1611., 
19m, 63m, no, 223m, 243m 

Buddha; nature of his teaching, 8, 
i6ff., 329; his ‘silence’, 36ft., 47; 
suggestion of the dialectic in, 9, 54 , 
124; denial of soul, 17ft., 26; his 
relation to Upanisadic thought, 
16ft., 48ft.; his practicality, 29-30, 
36; his knowledge of philosophical 
theories, 30; his doctrine of Karma, 
31ft.; his rejection of all conceptual 
views, 35, 40ft., 45, 52; his so-called 
agnosticism, 37; his solution of 
philosophical problems, 40ft.; his 
existence after nirvana, 43ft.; his 
skill in preaching of doctrines, 24, 
42, 207; his Sunyata doctrine, 51; 
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his middle position, 51; his super¬ 
mundane personality, 76, 80; his 
view on self, 206-8; worship of, 266; 
his mahakaruna, 265; as Tathagata, 
276ft.; Godhead of, 280ft.; his 
divine qualities, 280-4; his omni¬ 
science, 281-2; his Triple Body 
(Trikaya) 284-7; comparison with 
Is vara, 287-9 
buddhabhumi, 269 
Buddhaghosa, his Visuddhimagga, 
185, 266n. 

Buddhajnanapada, 103 
Buddhapalita, 87, 95, 9511., 132, 165 
Buddhism, its schools and sub-schools, 
3ft., 57ft., 67, 78; its conception of 
existence, ioff.; relation to Upani¬ 
sadic thought, ioff., 81; difference 
from other systems, 12ft., 24ft. 35; 
development of, 26ft., 77ft.; its 
subjectivity, 57ft., 105; influence on 
other systems, 58ft.; relation to the 
Saihkhya, 62; conception of change, 
70ft.; denial of the Universal and 
the Whole, 72; notion of avidya, 
73; epistemology of, 74; its Tantric 
phrase, 108-9; its earlier phase, 121; 
notion of Causality, 133-4; 
comparison with and difference 
from Hume, 167-8; its spiritual 
discipline, 266ft.; its conception of 
Nirvana, 271-5 
Buddhist Councils, 3, 80 
Buddhist Esolerism, 109m 
Buddhist Logic , 4n, 70m 
Buddhist Nirvana (Conception of), 
5n., 2on., 68n., 8in., 88n., 233m, 
263m, 272m, 293m, 3ii-i2n. 
Buddhist Philosophy (Keith), 37m, 
53 n., 5 4 n. 

Buddhist Philosophy of Universal 
Flux, 7on., 196m 
Buddhist Psychology, 22n. 

Buddhistic tradition, 55 
Buddhistic Remains of Andhra . 88n. 
Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences, 
U.S.S.R., 4 in. 

Bu-ston, 3, 68n., 69m, 88n., 89, 91, 
qin., 99, ioin., 102, I03n.; his 
History of Buddhism, 4, 77m, 78m, 
285 m, 286m, 287m; on the 

Swingings of the Wheel of Law, 
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Candrakirti, 411., 7911., 8311., 8511., 86n., 
88n., 89, 90, 92ff., 95ff., 132, 165, 
178, 19011., 19m., 23511., 255, 27811., 
33m.; his life and date, 98#.; his 
works, 99; his Prasannapada, 88n., 
99, 165; his Madhyamakavatara, 
96m, 165, I74n., 269; his stand¬ 
point, 99-100; his criticism of 
Vijnanavada, 100, 317-8; criticism 
of Vaibhasika and Sautrantika, 100, 
249-50; on Causation, 178; his 
conception of Saiiivrti Satya, 244- 
5, 247-50; on the divine nature of 
Buddha, 282 
Canons, 23, 31 
Capitalism, 340 
Cameades, I26n. 

Carvaka, 27, 331 

Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist 
Canons, 86n. 

Catuh Sataka, 92ff., 99, i42n., 177m, 
184; its content and importance, 
92-V 

Catuh Satiha, 92, 28311. 

Catuh Stava, 90, 101, 266n., 2ion., 
282, 282m, 283 

Cause, 121-2; conception of: in the 
Brahmanical systems, 61, 74; in 
Buddhism, 70-2, 74; in the 

Abhidharmika system, 170ft. 
Causality, dialectical analysis of, 
132ft.; criticism of, i66ff. 

Causal Law, 49 

Central Conception of Buddhism , 6gn., 
170m, 189m 
Chalmers, 47m 

Chdndogya Upanisad, 1511., 2211., 

2 34 n » 33°n. 

China, 337 

Chinese Buddhism, gin. 

Chinese Tripitaka, 67, 91, 94 
Christ, 341 
Citsukhi, 242m 

Cittaviiuddhi Prakarana, 94, 94m 
Communism, 338-40 
Comte, I26n. 

Conception of Nirvana according to 20 
Heretical Schools, 95 
Conze (Dr. E.), his edition of the 
Prajiidpdramitd Hrdaya Sutra, 
84m 

Copernican revolution, 123-4, 274 
Cosmological problems, 39ff. 


Criticism, 46, 47, 144^.; relation to 
canons of knowledge, 149-53; place 
in Kant and the Madhyamika, 
293ff.; not one more theory, i6iff. 
Critique of Reason, 145-6 
Critique of Pure Reason, 8,57,124-5^, 
13m., 143,14511., 153,2x3,2948., 
318, 327; Commentary to the Critique 
(by Kemp Smith), 145m, 318m 
Cilia Mdlunkya Sutta, 36 
Cullavagga, 67m 


Dasabhumikd Sutra, 85, 265m, 269, 
269m, 276m 

Daiabhumivibhdsa Sastra, 91, qin. 
Das Gupta (Professor S. N.), his 
History of Indian Philosophy, vol. I, 
6in. 

Dasa Sahasrika ( Prajndpdramita), 

Descartes, 82 
Deussen, 311 
Deva Sarma, 68n. 

Dhammapada, 23n., 223n. 
Dhammasangant, 67 
Dhanyakataka, 88 

dharma, as central conception of 
Buddhism, 7, 69ff.; theory of 

dharmas, 69^. 

Dharma-dharmata-Vibhanga, 108 
dharmakaya, 6, 280, 284-7 
Dharmakirti, 4, 100 
Dharmamegha, 269 
dharma-nairatmya, 26, 50, 80, 122 
Dharmapala, 93 
Dharmasamgtti Sutra, 26711. 
Dharmasarhgraha, 36m, 91, i6on. 
dharma-samketa, 7, 32, 121 
dharmata, 5, 86, 246 
dhatu, 188-90 
Dhdtu-vibhanga, i8gn. 

Dialectic (dialectical), suggestion in 
Buddha, 9, 54; nature of, 27, i24ff.; 
origin of, 75-6, 122-3; its influence 
on Vedanta and Vijnanavada, 
i04ff.; as Conflict of Reason, 124-6; 
as resolution of Conflict in Reason, 
126; meaning of ‘dialectic', 124; 
Hegelian conception of, 128, 301-6; 
Jaina conception of, 127-8; 
Madhyamika conception of I28fl.; 
as reductio ad absurdum, 131-2; its 
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Dialectic— coni. 

principle as relativity, 136ft.; 
‘moments* of, 140ft.; objections 
against, 144ft.; as self-criticism, 
145-6; as violating the Law of 
Excluded Middle, 156-8; relation 
to canons of knowledge, 149-53; in 
relation to significant negation, 
154ft. > not one more position, i6off.; 
analysis of causation, 166ft.; ap¬ 
plication to categories of causation, 
etc., 165ft.; criticism of motion and 
rest, 178ft.; criticism of the abhid- 
harmika categories, 184-91; of 
Space and Time, 197-200; of the 
Saiiiskrta and Pratitya Samutpada, 
191-5; of Atman, 200-1; concep¬ 
tion of philosophy, 209ft.; as 
Freedom, 142, 213, 220-4, 256-7 5 > 
as Tathagata, 276ft.; the Kantian 
and the Madhyamika conceptions 
of 294-301; Hegelian and the 
Madhyamika, 301-6; Bradlian and 
the Madhyamika, 306-10; final 
estimate of its value, 329-40; its 
spiritual objective, 332-4; unique 
features of the Madhyamika dialec¬ 
tic, 334-6 

Diamond Sutra , 84m 
Difference, 134 

Digha Nikaya, 40, 13 m., 266n., 

268n. 

Dignaga, Dinnaga, 4, 100, 213, 214m; 
his Prajndpdramita Pinddrtha 
Nirdeia , 214m 

Dipamkara Srijfiana (AtiSa), 103 
Dipavamsa, 80 
ditthi, drsti, 46-7 
Divydvaddna, 33m, 79m 
Doctrine of Prajnapdramitd, 4m, 89m, 
I03n., io8n., 214m, 257m, 28on. 
Dogmatism, 46 
Dramiqla, no 
dravy&rthika-naya, 11, 127 
drsti, drsti-vada, 123, 125, 140, 295n. 
D?§fi-Parik§d, 36n. 

Dutt, Dr. N., 67, 77m, 82n., 84n., 
92n.; editor, GilgitMSS., 6711., $511,; 
his Early History of the Spread of 
Buddhism, 77m; his Aspects of 
Mahdydna Buddhism, 82m, 269m, 
272m; his Three Principal Schools 
of Buddhism, 78m 
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Dutt, Dr. Sukumar, his Early 
Monastic Buddhism , 77m 
Dvddaianikdya (mukha) Sdstra, 91 


Eastern Buddhist, 84m 
Edkins, his Chinese Buddhism , 9m. 
Ekasloka Sdstra, 91 
Ekavyavaharika, 8on. 

Eleatic School, I26n. 

Elements, theory of, 41, 49, 51,192ft.; 
its criticism by the Madhyamika, 
192ft., 246 

Empiricism, 8, 9, 57, 123, I26n., 
293-4 

ens perfectissimum, 142, 263 
ens realissimum, 40, 301, 333 
Epicureanism, 30 
Esoteric teaching, 77 
Eternalism (SaSvatavada), 7, 39 
Excluded Middle, 146-8 
Exoteric teaching, 77 


Fascism, 338 

Fichte, 124, I26n., 294, 317 
Franke, Otto, 53, 53m 
Freedom, Madhyamika conception of, 
142, 220-4, 256ft.; nature as 

spiritual, 258-60 


Gandavuha Sutra, 85, 264m 
Gauijapada, 13, 56, 64, iioff., 121; his 
Mandukya Karikds, 111-3; his 
position in Vedanta thought; his 
indebtedness to Mahayana; revolu¬ 
tionary nature of his thought, 111-2 
Gautama (Buddha), 25, 225, 279, 287 
Gautama the Buddha, 2on., 48m 
Gilgit MSS., 52m, 129m 
God, 40, 297; conception of, in the 
Madhyamika, 276ft. (see also under 
Tathagata, Buddha and l£vara) 
Gokhale, V., gon., 93 
Gomperz, his Greek Thinkers , 183m 
Gopinath Kaviraj, Pt. M.M., non., 
n6n. 

Gorgias, I26n. 

Gotama (Buddha), 45 
Great Resolves (Mah&pranidh&nas), 
265 
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Grimm, his Doctrine of the Buddha, 
26cm. 

Guenon, R., his works: An Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of Hindu Doctrines, 
Man and his Becoming according to 
the Vedanta , East and West, Crisis 
in the Modern World, etc., 340m 

Guha Deva, no 

Gunaratna, his Commentary on the 
Saddarsana Samuccaya, 269m 

Githya Samdja Tantra, 108, 109m 


Hannya, Shaku, 84m 
Har Dayal, Dr., his Bodhisattva 
Doctrine, 6n., 22511., 262n. 
Haribhadra, 84m, 102-3, 12911., 287; 
his Ahhisamaydlamkdraloha, 214m, 
287m 

Harivarman, 82 
Hastavdla Prakarana, 94 
Hegel, 8, 104, 124, 126-7, 131, 139, 
147, 214, 230, 293, 293m, 296-7, 
329-30, 335-6; his dialectical 

synthesis, 127-8; difference from 
the Madhyamika, 230-1, 236; 

comparison with Vijnanavada, 317 
Heracleitus, 126m 

hetu-pratyaya, 170, i7on., 172, 176m 
Hieun Tsang, 93 

Hinayana, 26, 69, 248-9; difference 
from Mahayana, 3ft., 76-7, 268, 
287; conception of Buddha, 287; 
conception of Nirvana, 27iff. 
Hindu, 109; its Tan trie phase, 109 
Hiriyanna, non., i6on.; his Outlines 
of Indian Philosophy, 15m, 333m 
History of Buddhism (Bu-ston), 4, 
77m, 78m, 285n., 28611., 287n. 
History of Buddhist Thought (by 
E. J. Thomas), 37m, 38m, Son. 
History of Indian Literature, Vol. IT. 
(Wintemitz), 77m, 95m, ioon. (see 
under Abbreviations) 

Hobogirin, 68, 83m, 93, 94 
Hume, 57-8, 73-4, I26n., 130, 21m., 
296; his Treatise of Human Nature, 
73n., 175m 


Idealism, 126m 
Ideas of Reason, 125 
Identity, 133 


Illusion, conception of, in Madhya¬ 
mika, Vedanta and Vijnanavada, 
214-6, 323ff. 

Imitation of Christ, 101 
Indian philosophy, influence of Bud¬ 
dhism, 3,9, 58-9; the two traditions 
of, 1 off.; contribution of Buddhist 
thought to, 57-8 
Indra, 15 

Inexpressibles (avy&krta), definition, 
number and interpretation of 36ff., 

83 

Intuition, 126; Madhyamika concep¬ 
tion of 218-20 
Isa Upanisad, 22311. 

ISvara, necessity of in the Vedanta, 
276-9; personality of, 287-8; 
comparison with Tathagata, 287-9 
Itivuttaka, 6n., 7m, 4811., 5m., 27m. 
Iyengar, H. R. R., his translation of 
Ekakloka Sdstra, 9m. 

Izumi, 84m 


Jaiglsavya, 26on. 

Jaina, Jainism, 131, 200, 205, 226, 
289m, 329, 335; his conception of 
reality, nff., 59; his synthesis of 
viewpoints, 126-7; his view of 
causation, 133-4 
Japan, 103, 337 
Jatakas, 33 
Jaya Deva, 100 
Jayananda, 99m 

Jayara&i, 33m.; his Tattvopaplava 
Simha, 33i-2n. 

Jayaswal, K. P., 89m 
jiva, nature as inexpressible, 39ff. 
Jnanagarbha, 102-3 
Jnandlokalarhkdra, 108 
Jndnaprasthdna, 68, i8n. 

Jnanasdra Samuccaya , 94, 94m 
Johnson, 148; his Logic, 1480. 
Journal of Oriental Research , 248m 
Judgment, negative judgment, 155ft. 
ju-jutsu, 132 


Kacc&yana, 51 

kalpan&, as root-cause of bondage, 
270-1 

Kalyanavarman (King), 100 
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Kamalabuddhi, 99 

Kamala&la, 87, 101, 166; his life and 
•works, 101-3 
Kaniska, 79 
Kanjur, 86n. 

Kant, 5, 8, 9, 38, 39, 57-8, 73-4, 122, 
125, 140-3, 147, 151, 153, 167-8, 
20411., 223, 251, 293#.; his concep¬ 
tion of philosophy, 213, 295; 

comparison with the Madhyamika, 
123-4, 293-301; their position in 
Indian and Modern Philosophy, 
293-4; their respective standpoints, 
293-5; their method and procedure, 
295-7; conception of Trans¬ 
cendental Illusion, 297-9; difference 
from the Madhyamika, 293-301; 
orientation with regard to the 
Madhyamika and other absolu¬ 
tisms, 327-8; his spiritual objective, 
332; his Critique of Pure Reason, see 
under Critique 
Kapardl, no 
Kapila, 281 

karma, 19; Buddhist doctrine of 17, 
3 iff. 

karuna, 264; see also under 
mahakaruna 

Kaviraj, Gopinath Pt. MM., non., 
n6n. 

Ka£yapa, 26 

Kaiya-pa Parivarta (same as Ratna- 
kuta Sutra), 27, 27m, 51, 52m, 8511., 
129m, 164, 164m, 209-ion., 233m, 
242m 

Kathdvatthu , 3, 24, 26n., 67, 78m, 8in. 
Kathenotheism, 16 
Katha Upani§ad, 15m 
K&tyayaniputra, 68n. 

Kaukkutika School, 8on. 

Keith (A. B.), 53, 81; his Buddhist 
Philosophy, 37m, 5 3 n., 54n.; his 
Sdmkhya System, 6on., 8in. 

Kemp Smith, Professor Norman, his 
Commentary to Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason, 145m, 3 i8n. 

Kena Upani$ad, 15m 
Kern, 53; his Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, 53m, 6on., 81 
Khai-dub, 103 

Khandana Khanda Khddya, 1170., 
149m, 15m. 

Khema Theri, 44 
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Kimura (R.), 50, 76, 77n.; his 

Historical Study of the Terms 
Mahdydna and Hlnaydna, 50m, 
6on., 67m, 76, 7711., 79n., 8 3 n., 
213m: his Shifting of the Centres of 
Buddhism in India, 77 n.; his 
History of the Early Buddhistic 
Schools, 77m 
Kindred Sayings, 4511. 

Ksantabhanga Siddhi, 196m 
Kumarajiva, 8 3 n., 91, 93 
Kumaralabha, 43n. 

Kumarila, 166; his objection against 
Sariivrti Satya, 251; his views on 
Omniscience, 281-2; his Sloka 
Vdrttika , 166, 25i-2n., 28m. 
Kuppuswami Sastri, M. M.; i6in. 


Lolita Vistara, 79, 85; its content and 
importance for the Madhyamika, 
7911. 

Lamotte, Professor E., his translation 
of M ahdprajndpdramita £ astro, gin. 
Lankavatara Sutra, 79m, 85, 95, 108 
Levi, Sylvain, 68 
Leumann, 840. 

Locke, 82 

Logic (Hegel's, Library of Philosophy 
Edn.) 3020. 

Logic of Hegel, The (Transl. by 
Wallace), 30m., 302m, 3040., 306m 
Logical Positivism, I26n., 331-2 
Lokaraksa, 84 
Lokottaravadins, 79m, 8011. 


Madhavacarya, 27; his Sarvadarsana 
Samgraha, 27 

Madhyamdrtha Samgraha, 98, 24311., 
248, 248m, 249m 

Madhyamaka Hr day a Kdrikd .;, 98n. 

Madhyamaka Prajndvatara , 99 

madhyama pratipad (middle path), 
7, 8, 129, 209 

Madhyamaka Pratitya Samulpdda, 98 

Madhyamakdvatdra , 96m, 99, 165, 
174m, 269; see also under abbrevia¬ 
tions. 

MadhyamakcLvatara Pradlpa, 98 

Madhyamika, its place in Buddhism, 
4ff., 122; anticipations of, 50H; 
definition of the name, 87m; 
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Madhyamika— cont. 

interpretation of texts, 2311., 24, 
122; development of, 35, 55; its 
exegesis, 53; the catuskoti of, 38; 
dialectic of, 54, 59, 75-6, 122-3, see 
also — under Dialectic; beginnings 
of, 75-6; date of, 85; transition to, 
80-2; stages of, 87ft.; schools of, 
87If., 102-3; syncretism with the 
Yogacara, 102-3; influence on 
Vijnanavada, 104-5; influence on 
the Vedanta, 109ft., 115-7; method 
of, 49; its method as reductio ad 
absurdum, 131ft.; as nihsvabhava- 
vada, 106; as heart of Buddhist 
thought, 55; its Sunyata as pivotal 
conception of Buddhism, 58; criti¬ 
cism of: causality, 132ft., 166-78; of 
motion and rest, 178ft.; of the 
Abhidharmika categories of 
ayatana, dhatu and skandha, 184- 
191; of Samskrta and Pratltya 
Samutpada, 191ft.; of Space and 
Time, 196-200; of atoms, 200-1; 
of atman, 201 ft.; position regarding 
self, 24, 206-8; its standpoint as 
no-position, 129-30; not positivism, 
126; function of negation in, 154ft.; 
conception of Philosophy as prajna- 
paramita, 209ft.; conception of the 
Real, 157-8, 212-3; conception of 
the absolute, 228ft., 318-9, 325-8, 

> see also under absolute and 
sunyata; conception of avidya, 
238-42; conception of two truths, 
243ft., see also under paramartha 
and samvrti satya; conception of 
freedom, 142, 220-4, 256-75; 

conception of nirvana, 272-75; 
conception of Tathagata (God), 
214, 224-6, 276ft.; conception of 
Trikaya (Triple Body of Buddha), 
284-7; comparison with Kant: their 
respective standpoints, 123-4, 293- 
5; their conception of philosophy, 
295; their method and procedure, 
295-7; their conception of trans¬ 
cendental illusion, 297-9; their 
differences, 299-301; comparison 
with Hegel (301-6): nature and 
place of thought (Reason) in both, 
301-2, 304-6; nature of dialectical 
movement in both, 302-3; com¬ 


parison with Bradley (306-10): 
their notion of appearance and 
dialectical method, 306-8; their 
differences, 308-10; Madhyamika 
absolute compared with that of the 
Vedanta and Vijnanavada, 31 iff.; 
common form of its absolute with 
other conceptions, 320-2; their 
specific differences, 322-28; an 
estimate of, 329-40; unique features 
of 334-7; its spiritual objective, 
332-3; the value of Madhyamika 
thought to world culture, 339-41 
Madhyamika Kdrikas (Madhyamaka, 
MUla M adhyamaka-Karikds ), 7, 

36m, 51, 52, 88, 88n., 8qn., 92-3, 
102, 137, i5on., 165-6, 184-5, 

i93n., 202n., 205, 255, see also 
under abbreviations. 
Madhyamikalamkara Kdrikas, 102 
Mddhyamikdloka, 103 
Mahactnakrama Tantra, loqn. 
mahakaruna, 6, 259, 280-3, 337, 340 
Mahakausthila (Mahakotthika), 68n., 
46 

Mahali Sutta, 36m 
Mahanidana Sutta , 36m, 52m 
Mahaparinibbdna Sutta , i8n., 23m, 
47n., 268n. 

Mahaprajndpdramita Sdstra, 83m, 91; 
translation of from Chinese into 
French, 9in., 213m 
Mahdsatipatthana Sutta , 268n. 
Mahdsudassana Sutta , i8n. 
Mahasamghikas, 67m, 76, 78; as 
precursors of the Mahayana, 78ft.; 
their doctrines, 80-1 
Mahavagga (Vinaya Pitaka), ijn., 
279m 

Mahdvastu, 79m, 269m; its content, 
79 n. 

Mahdvibha$d, 68 
Mahavira, 289m 

Mahdvyutpatti, 36m, i6on., 246m, 
28on. 

Mahayana, 6, 26, 50, 53, 57, 244; 
difference from Hinayana, 6, 76-7; 
origin of, 57, 76-7, 80; evolution of, 
77ft.; influence of Br&hmanical 
thought on, 80; relation to Ved&nta, 
113-7, 268-9; its conception of 
Godhead, 283ft.; its value for world 
culture, 339-41 
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Mahdydna and Hmaydna, A Historical 
Study of the Terms , 5011., 6on., 6711., 
76, 7711., 7911., 8311., 21311. 
Mahdydna Satadharma Vidyamuk - 
ham, 10711. 

Mahdydna Sutrdlamkdra, 66n., 7611,, 
io8n., 12511., 28411. 

Mahdydna Vimiaka, 91 
MaheSvara school, 95 
Maitreyanatha, 107; as founder of the 
Yogacara school, 107; his histori¬ 
city, io7n. 

Maitreya Vimoksa Sutra (dry a), 259n. 
MajjhimaNikdya, 3n., 7n., I7n., 29n., 
36n., 44n., 45m, 47n., 50, 5on., 5m., 
52n„ 53, i89n., 243m 
Malunkyaputta, 29 
Malunkyaputta Sutta (Cula), 36 
MantjlanaMiSra, 64, i6in.; his Brahma 
Siddhi, 16m. 

Mdndukya Kdrikds, mfL; their 
content and relationship to 
Mahayana, 113-5 
Manju6ri, 100, 284 
Manjuhri Parivartta, 84n. 

Masuda, J., his Origin and Doctrines 
of Early Indian Buddhist Schools 
(Asia Major), 78n., 8on. 
Materiahsts, 133-5 
Matsumoto, his Die Prajndparamita 
Literatur, 84m 

Maudgalyayana (Moggalana), 26, 
68n., 46 

McGovern, W. M., 68n., 69n.; his 
Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, 
68n., 69n., io7n., i7on., 17m., 
185m 

Middle Path, 7, 27-8 
Milinda Panha, 36n., 42, 42n., 58 
MImarhsa, 14, 22, 30, 59, 166 
Mitra, R. L., 84n.; his Nepalese 
Buddhist Literature , 7711. 

Modal View, nff. 

Mongolia, 98, 103 

Mookerjee, Dr. S. K., his Buddhist 
Philosophy of Universal Flux, yon., 
I96n. 

Motion, criticism of by the Mahya- 
mika, I78ff. 

Mula Madhyamaka Kdrikds, same as 
Mddhyamika Kdrikds 
Muifidaka Upanisad, 22m 
Mus£on, Le., 99m 
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Nagarjuna, 4, 7, 50, 51ft., 59, 6on., 
69, 83n., 84ff., 86, 87#., 122, 130m, 
132, 134m, I42n., 146m, 149m, 156, 
165, 177, 178, 181-3, 189, 191, 
202n., 203, 204n., 206, 213m, 233, 
235, 241, 255, 266n., 270, 277n., 
282, 283, 317m, 33m., 337; his life 
and date, 87, 88, 88n.; his works, 
88-91, (see separately under 
Mddhyamika Kdrikds, Vigrahavyd• 
varttani, etc. for his particular 
works); his dialectic, 124:8. (see 
separately under dialectic); his 
interpretation of the four views, 
130; his statement of the principle 
of the dialectic, 1378.; his criticism 
and view of causality, 1698.; his 
refutation of pramanas, 147S.; his 
criticism of motion and rest, 1788.; 
his view of Sunyata, 1618.; on the 
Absolute, 2288.; on avidya, 241; 
on two truths, 2438.; on the nature 
of bondage and freedom, 222-3, 
2568.; on the Tathagata, 2768.; on 
Buddha’s equality with all beings, 
283; comparison with Kant, Hegel 
and Bradley, 293-310 

Nagarjunikon<Ja, 88n. 

Nagasena, 42m 

nairatmya (soullessness, denial of 
substance), 108., 588., 116, 121-2, 
207; objections against, 288. 
Naiskarmya Siddhi, 3m. 

Nanjio (Catalogue of Chinese Buddhist 
Tripifaka), 68, 83m, 84m, 91, 93, 94 
N dr ay ana Pariprcchd, 264 m 
Nariman, his A Literary History of 
Sanskrit Buddhism, yyn. 

Negation, 129-30, 147; significant 
negation and the dialectic, 1548. 
Neo-Hegelians, 306 
Neo-Platonic, 277 

neyartha (texts), 53,122, 254-5, 254m 
Newtonian, 181 
Nihilism, 7, 8, 408., 47 
nihsvabhavavada, 105 
Nikdyas, 184 

nirmana-kaya, 6, 280, 284-7 
Nirvana, positive conception of, 47; 
Sunyata as sole means of, 269; the 
Sautrantika and Vaibhasika con¬ 
ceptions of, 271-4; non-di8erence 
from saihsara, 233, 274; not an 
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Nirvana— coni. 

achievement, 273; the Madhyamika 
conception of, 272-3 
nitartha (texts), 53, 122, 254, 255 
Non-being, 129, 147 
Nyaya, 14, 34, 59, 63ft., 130m, 248; 
its criticism of the Madhyamika, 
66; on the objectivity of pramanas, 
66 

Nyayabindu, 74 
Nyayabindu Tika, 15m. 

Nyaya Kandalt, 13in. 

Nyaya Makaranda , 311 
Nydydmrta Tarangint, 16m. 

Nyaya Sutras, 66, 66n., 13m., 15011., 
154^. 

Nyaya- Vaisesika, 10, 14, 59, 63ft., 
105, 181; development of, 64ft.; 
standpoint of 65ff.; its realism, 65, 
297; its conception of relation, 65; 
relation to Buddhism, 65-6 


Obermiller, 77m, 84m, 103; his 

Doctrine of Prajndpdramitd, 4m, 
84n., 89n., 103m, io8n., 2i4n., 
257n., 28on.; his Sublime Science of 
Maitreya, 257m; his tran. of Uttara 
Tantra, 108, 287m 
Oldenberg, 37 
Otto, R., 6 

Outlines of Mahay ana, The, 285m 


Pain, 256, 26off. 

Pakudha Kaccayana, 64 

Pali Canons, 7m, 5311., 58, 66-7, 184, 

329 

Pancavimiali Sahasrika (Prajnd- 
pdramita), 83, 83m, 84, i6on., 269 
paiicaskandha, 99 
Parahita, 89n. 
paramartha, 86, 122, 140 
paramartha satya, 243ft.; definition 
and meaning of, 244-6; Bhava- 
viveka's conception of, 248-9 
paramitS, number and nature of, 222, 
226ff.; the discipline of, 262ft.; 
difference from the Hinay&na 
discipline, 262-3 
paratantra, 100 
parikalpita, 100 

Pariksdmukha Sutra Tika, 15m. 


Parmenides, 124 
paryayarthika naya, 11, 127 
Pasenadi (King), 44 
Patel, Prabhubhai, 90m, 94m 
Patisambhida, 80 
Peri, N., 95n., ioon. 

Pitdputra Samdgama Sutra, 86, 189, 
24411. 

Plato, 124,126n., 339; his Parmenides, 
124; his Republic, 339 
Positivism, 40, 126, I26n. 

Potthapdda Sutta, 22, 36m 
Poussin, 20, 53, 53m, 68, 88n., 9on., 
9611., 9911., loin., io2n.; his Theorie 
des douze Causes, 90m 
prajna, role of, 31; as non-dual 
knowledge, 86, 140-2, 2i3ff.; as 
^unyata, 142, 283-4; nature as 
intuition, 218-20, 236, 330-1; as 
freedom, 220-4; as Tathagata, 
224-7, 2 7 b -9 
Prajnddanda, 91 

Prajnakaramati, 90, ioin.; his 
Bodhicaryavatdra Panjika, ioin.; 
see also under Abbreviations 
Prajnamula (another name for The 
Mdhyamika Karikas), 88 
prajnaparamita, 31; as non-dual 
knowledge, 212ft.; as non-dual 
intuition, 212-3; as freedom, 213, 
220-4; as Tathagata, 142; 224-27; 
meaning of, 213-4; leading role of, 
among the paramitas, 267ft. 
Prajndpdramitd, 6n., 80, 107, 213, 
244, 252-7; literature of, 83-6; 
doctrines of, 86; place of, 83; as 
basis for the Madhyamika system, 
83; problems of, 84m; texts of, 84m, 
210, 219; conception of Samvrti, 
252; on the nature of Dharmak&ya, 
285 

Prajndpdramitd Hrdaya Sutra, 83m, 
84, 84m, 21m. 

Prajndpdramitd Pindartha Nirdeha, 
214m 

Prajndpdramitd Samgraha, 214m 
PrajMpradipa, 98, 98m 
Prajftdpti Sdstra, 68n. 

Prajfi§.ruci, 91 
Prakarayapdda, 68n. 
Prakaranapancikd , 15m. 

Prakrti, 39, 57; S&ihkhya conception 
of, 6iff. 
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pramana, 1498. 

Pramana Samuccaya, 74 
Pramana Naya Tattvdlokdlamkdra, 
lin. 

Pramana Vdrttika, io6n. 

Prameya Kamala Martanda, 12711. 
prasanga, 131ft. 
prasangika, 87, 95#., 99 
Prasannapadd, 88n., 99, 165; see also 
under Abbreviations 
Prasphutapada, 286n. 
pratibhasika, i56n. 

Pratitya Samutpada, 49; interpreta¬ 
tion of by Buddhist schools, 7ft., 
122; in the PrajUdpdramitd, 86; 
Madhyamika interpretation of, 122; 
as relativity, 136ft.; equated with 
5 unyata, 166; Madhyamika criti¬ 
cism of the Abhidharmika inter¬ 
pretation of, 191-5 
Pratitya Samutpada Hr day a, 90, 26 m. 
pratitya-samutpanna (conditioned), 
l 3 6fi. 

Pratitya Samutpada Sastra, gon. 
Pratitya Samutpada Sutra, 240m 
Pratyabhinja system, 311 
Pratyeka Buddha, 262m; conception 
of, 278 

Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts , 89m 
pre-Sankara Vedanta, noff., 233; 

its standpoint and tenets, no-n 
Protagoras, 126m, 276 
pudgala (puggala), 201 
pudgala-nairatmya, 26, 50, 83, 122 
pudgal&tma theory 26, 81, 202, 202m, 
205-6; criticism of it by the 
Madhyamika, 205-6 
pudgalatmavadin, 202, 205-6 
purusa, 39, 57, 6iff.; Sariikhya 

conception of, 61-3 
Purva Mim&ihsa, in 
Pyrrho, I26n,, 131 


Questions, 38ft., 41ft.; number of, 
36ft.; their nature as inexpressible, 
40ft. 


Radhakrishnan, Professor S., 19, 48, 
34on.; his view on the relation of 
Buddhist and Upanisadic thought, 
19ft.; his interpretation of Buddha's 
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silence, 48; his appraisal of the 
Madhyamika in comparison with 
Bradley, 2o8n.; his observations on 
the present crisis, 340; his Gautama 
the Buddha , 2on., 48; his Idealist 
View of Life and Eastern Religions 
and Western Thought , 340m; his 
Indian Philosophy , see under Ab¬ 
breviations 
Ramanuja, no 

Rationalism, 8, 9, 57, 123, 126m, 
293-4 

Rational Cosmology, 39 
Rational Theology, 40 
Ratnacuda Pariprccha , 86 
Ratnagunasamcaya Gdtha , 84m 
Ratnakuta class, 86 
Ratnakdta Sutra (identical with 
Kasyapa Parivartta), 17, 27m, 51, 
52m, 8511., 129m, 209, 2ion., 242m 
Ratnamegha Sutra , 86 
Ratnavall, 6on., 90, 204m, 270m, 
2 74 n - 

Real, Abhidharmika conception of, 
70ft.; Sariikhya conception of, 61 ft.; 
Hegelian conception of, 301-6; 
Madhyamika conception of, 139, 
228ft. (see also under Absolute, 
Sunyata and Nirvana and Tathata) 
Realism, 126m 

Reason, conflict in, 40ft., 46, 48-9, 
277-8; constitution of, 57, 75-6; 
Hegelian conception of, 128, 301-6; 
relativity of, 139; critique of, 145, 
294ft.; Kantian and Madhyamika 
conceptions of, 294ft.; Hegelian an( * 
Madhyamika notions of, 301-6, 
330- 1 

Refutation of Four Heretical Hlnaydna 
Schools, 94 
Regamy, K., 85m 

Relation, Madhyamika conception of, 
137-9; Ny ay a-Vaisesika conception 
of, 65—6 

Relativity, 136-9 
Republic, 339 
Rest, criticism of, 182-4 
Rhys Davids, 39m, 268n. 

Rhys Davids, Mrs., 18, 20ft., 67; her 
interpretation of Buddha's teach¬ 
ing, 20ft.; her Buddhist Psychology, 
2on., 2in., 22n., 23m; her Gotama 
the Man, 2on., 2in.; A Manual of 
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Rhys Davids, Mrs.— cont. 

Buddhism, 2on., 2311.; Sdkya or 
Buddhist Origins, 2on., 2in.; What 
was the Original Buddhism, 2on.; 
Outlines of Buddhism , 2011., 2in., 
23m, To Become or not to Become, 
2on. 

Rockhill, his Life of Buddha, 78n. 
Rosenberg, 68; his Die Probleme der 
buddhistischen Philosophie, 4n., 7n., 
69n., i85n. 

Rouse, ioin. 


Sabda-Brahma-Vada, 166, 311 
Saddharma Pundarika, 79n., 85, 244 
Saddar&ana Samuccaya, 26gn. 
sakkayaditthi, 17; see also under 
satkayadrsti 

Sdlistamba Sutra, 7, 7n., 33, I74n., 
238, 238n., 276n. 

Samadhirdja Sutra (same as Chandra - 
pradipa Sutra) 52m, 85, 129m, 244, 
254m, 257n., 27on. 
samanantara-pratyaya, 170-2, 176m 
Samannaphala Sutta, 17, 22, 47m, 
64n., 266n. 
samavaya, 63 

sambhoga kaya, 6, 280, 284s. 
Samdhinirmocana Sutra, 108 
Samgiti paryaya, 68n. 

Samkhya, 9, 10, 14, 26, 34, 39ft., 55^., 
*59ff., 74, 92, 112, 121, 127, 131, 
I33ff., 248, 272; origin of, 55ft.; its 
synthesis of the Upanisads, 55^., 
6off.; its conception of change, 6iff.; 
its conception of Prakrti and 
Purusa, 6iff.; its precedence to 
Buddhism, 69-70; the difficulties 
of, 6iff.; its conception of causality 
(satkaryavfida) stated and 
criticised, 133-4, i*>8ff. 

Sdmkhya Karikds, 34m, 62n. 
Samk§epa £ dr Irak a, 24211. 
Sammitiyas, 67n., 78 
saihprajanya, 268n. 
sarfiskara, samskrta, conception of, 

191- 2; Madhyamika criticism of 

192- 5 

saihvrti, 86, 122 

sartiv|ti satya, 243ft.; definition and 
different meanings of, 244-6; 
Bh&vaviveka's conception of, 248-9 


Samyutta Nikdya, yn., 36m, 44*1., 
46m, 48n., 5on„ 5m., 243m, 26cn., 
26m., 27m., 276n. 

Saiijaya, 27n., 131, 13m. 

Sankara, 13, 55, 64, 90, 121, 200, 
20on., 233m, 311-2, 33on,; revolu¬ 
tion in the Vedanta ushered by, 56, 
noff.; his predecessors, 110-11; his 
criticism of the Vai^esika, 65m; his 
criticism of the Buddhist theory of 
causation, i75n.; his refutation of 
the Madhyamika Sunyata, 312; his 
exposition and refutation of the 
Vijnanavada, 313-5; his conception 
of Brahman, 316-7; his Com¬ 
mentary (Bhasya) on the Brahma 
Sutras, see under Brahma Sutras; 
his Commentary (Bhasya) on the 
Chandogya Upanisad, 330m 

Sankrtyayana, R., 89m, 98m 

Sanmati Tarka, nn., 127m 

Sanron sect, 103 

Santaraksita (Santiraksita), 10, 27, 
87, ioon., 101, 115, 1340., 166; his 
life and works, 101-3; his stand¬ 
point, 102-3 

Santi Deva, 79m, 85n., 86, 98, 132, 
150m, 166, 221, 2450., 266n., 

268n.; his life, 100; his date, ioon.; 
his works: Siksd Samuccaya, 86, 
268n., etc.; Bodhicary avatar a, 101, 
i5on., 268n., see under Abbrevia¬ 
tions; his conception of the role of 
prajna, 31; his criticism of Vijfia- 
navada, 317-8; his standpoint and 
importance in the Madhyamika 
thought, 101 

Saptaiatikd (Prajndpdramitd), 83,84m 

Saptasuryodaya Sutra, 33, 33m 

Saraha, 228m 

Sariputra, Sariputta, 26, 68n., 46, 53, 
54 

Sarvadar&ana Samgraha, 27, 228m 

Sarvastivada, 4, 66ff., 78; literature 
of, 67-8; its conception of reality, 
69ff., theory of causation and kinds 
of causes, 170-7; its conception and 
classification of categories of 
existence, 1845.; the Madhyamika 
criticism of, i86ff. 

Sastri, H. P. MM., 921m., 94m, 107m, 
2831 1 . 

§atdk$ara Sdstra, 93 
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Satasdhasrikd ( Prajndpdramita), 83, 
8311., 84, i6on., 669., 286, 28611. 
Sataidstra , 93 
Satasastra Vaipulya, 93 
Satavahana (King), 88 
Satipatfhdna Sutta, 268n. 
satkaryavada, 61, 74, 121, 131, 1335., 
168; statement and criticism of 
i68fL 

satkayadrsti, 17, 73, 73n.; see also 
under sakkayaditthi 
Satyadvayavatdra Sutra, 86, 235m, 
2 44 n. 

Satyadvayavibkanga, 28511. 
Satyasiddhi School, 82 
Sautrantika, 4, 24, 41, 68, 70, 81-2, 
95, 192; critical realism of, 81-2; 
other names of, 8in.; its doctrine of 
Representative Perception, 82; 
standpoint of, 81, 82m, conception 
of nirvana, 271-4; Candrakirti's 
criticism of, 249-50; its value and 
importance in Buddhist thought, 
182 

Sceptic, Scepticism, 131, 126, i26n., 
133 

Schaeffer, Phil., 89m 
Schayer (S.), 89m 
Schelling, 294 
Scheler, Max., i26n. 

Schopenhauer, 124, 126m, 294 
Self, Upanisadic conception of, 16; 
Buddhist denial of, i8ff.; see under 
atman and atmavada 
Semitic religions, their conception of 
God, 226 

Sermon of the Bearer of the Burden , 31 
Senart, E., 79n. 

Siddhantalesa Samgraha, 16m,, 289a. 
Sigwart (C.), his Logic (Eng. trans.), 

, T 55 n - 

Siksd Samuccaya , 101; see under 
Abbreviations 
Sino-Indian Studies , 6on. 

Siva and Sakti, 284 
Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, 70m, 
175m, I96n. 

skandha, 26; doctrine of, 49 
Sloka Vdrttika, 3on., 166 
smrtyupasthana, 268 
Sogen, Yamakami, 82; his Systems of 
Buddhist Thought , 82n. 

Sophists, I26n. 
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Soul, Upanisadic conception and 
Buddhist denial of, i7ff., 26; nature 
as inexpressible, 4 2ff.; see also 
under self, atman and atmavada 
Soullessness, 18; see also under 
nairatmya, and nihsvabhavavada. 
Soul Theory of the Buddhists , i8n., 
33n., 41n.fi. 

Space, conception of, 197-8; Madhya- 
mika criticism of, 198 
Spiritual, characteristics of, 258-60; 
awakening of 260-2; culture of, 
267-8 

Sphotavada, 31m. 

Sridhara, 66 
Srigupta, 102 

Sri Harsa, H7n., i 4 9n.; his Khandana 
Khavlda Khadya , 149m 
Srlmaiddevi Simhandda Sutra, 108 
Srlparvata, 88 

Stafil-Holstein, Baron von A., 85m 
Stcherbatsky, Th., 4, 5, 18, 41n.fi., 
68, 69, 70, 81, 89, 98, 233m, 272, 
293m, 311; his Buddhist Logic, 4 n., 
7on.; his Conception of Buddhist 
Nirvana, 5m, 2on., 68n., 8in., 88n., 
233n., 263n., 272m, 312m; his 
Central Conception of Buddhism, 
69m; his Soul Theory of the 
Buddhists, i8n., 4 in.ff., 7on.; his 
view of earlier Buddhism, 18; his 
observation on the revolutionary 
nature of the Madhyamika philo¬ 
sophy, 5; his interpretation of the 
Vaibhasika notion of Nirvana, 272. 
Sten Konow, 8 4 n. 

Sthaviravada, Sthaviravadins (same 
as Theravada), 67n., 7811., 80-1, 
184-5 

Stoicism, 30 
Stotrakara, 26n. 

Subha Sutta, 311., 266n. 

Subhdsita Samgraha, 228m, 262n., 
269n. 

Substance, the abhidharmika polemic 
against, 7ofi. 

Substance-view, ioff. 
suffering, nature of, 260-1, cessation 
of, 262ff. 

SuhfUehha, 88 
Sundara Pan<Jya, no 
Sunya, Sunyata, equated with the 
Middle Path, 7; identified with 
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Sunya, Sunyata— coni. 

Pratitya Samutpada, 7; as the 
unreality of elements, 50; as 
dependence of things, 50; as heart 
of Buddha’s teaching, 5off.; as the 
pivotal conception of Buddhism, 
58; the Prajnaparamita conception 
of, 86; as basis for Tantricism, 109; 
as criticism itself, 140; meanings of, 
142-3; its relation to significant 
negation, 154!!; as intuition, 160, 
220, 224; not a theory, i6off.; not 
nihilism, 234-6, 329-34; some mis¬ 
conceptions of and their refutation, 
23iff.; as freedom, 221-4; as sole 
means to Nirvana, 269-71; as 
absolute, 228ft.; as the nature of 
Godhead, 283-4; difference from 
the Tathagata, 276-79; as feature 
of bodhicitta, 264; relation to 
karuna, 283; not positivism, 331-2; 
correct interpretation of 329-34 
Sunyatd Saptati, 89, 89m, 99 
Sure6varacarya, 31, 111; his Nais - 
karmya Siddhi, 30m 
Suripada, 135m 
Sutra, 243m 

Sutrakara (Vedanta), 63 
Sutra Samuccaya, 91, 10in. 

Sutta Nipata , 50m 
Suvarya Prabhdsa Sutra, 85, 24 m. 
Suvikrdnti Vikrami Pariprccha, 84m 
Syzuki, D. T., 79n., 840.; his transla¬ 
tion of The Awakening of Faith, 79m; 
his Outlines of Mahdydna, 285m 
svabhavavada, 167 
svalaksana, 100 

svatantra (svatantrika) Madhyamika 
school, 95ft., 132 
Svetdivatara Upanisad, 15m 
Syddvdda Manjari, 127x1. 

Syddvdda Ratndkara, 127x1. 


Taittiriya Upanisad, i6n., 22, 274n. 

Takakusu, 67 

Tanka, no 

Tantra, Tantricism, 6-7, 108; basic 
notions of, 109; influence of Bud¬ 
dhist Tantra, 108, io8n.; Tantric 
Buddhism, 284 

Taramltha, 4, 78m, 89m, 199, ioin.; 
his Geschichte des Buddhismus, 78m 


Tathata, nature of, 246, 276ff. 
Tathagata, existence of as inexpres¬ 
sible, 38ft.; his rejection of all 
views, 44ft.; transcendence of, 44; 
supermundane personality of, 80; 
as identical with prajnaparamita, 
214,224-7 > his qualities and powers, 
224; his difference from the 
absolute, 225; his state of nirvana, 
273-5; his difference from Tathata, 
277; objections against the concep¬ 
tion of, 278-9; the personality of, 
279; his divine qualities, 280-4; his 
Triple Body (Trikaya), 284-7; 
comparison with 16vara, 287-9 
Tathdgatagarbha Sutra, 257 
Tathdgataguhyaka, 85 
Tatparya pika, 150m 
Tattvartha Slokavarttika, 127x1. 

Tattva Samgraha, ioon., 102-3., 166; 

see also under Abbreviations 
Tattva Siddhi, ioon. 

Theravada, Theravadins, 4, 24m, 50, 
66ft., 76-7, 185; see also under 
Sthaviravada 
Thesis, 136 

Thomas, E. J., 37; his History of 
Buddhist Thought, 37m, 38m, 8on. 
Thomas, F. W., 94m 
Tibet, 98, 103, 337 
Tibetan, church, 87; — historians, 102 
Time, conception of, 198; criticism of 
by the Madhyamika, 198-200 
Toganoo, 84m 

Tradition, 10; the two traditions in 
Indian Philosophy, ioff.; their 
differences, 74-5 

Transcendental A esthetic , -A nalytic, 
-Dialectic , 296-7 

Transcendental Illusion, 140-1, 297- 
301 

Treatise of Human Nature, 73m, 
2iin. 

Trimiikd, 8n., 105m, io6~7n., 257x1., 
31m., 319m, 323m 
Trisvabhdvanirdeha , 8n., 104m 
Truth, impersonal nature of, 276 
Tson-kha-pa, 103 

Tucci, G., 8411., 8gn., gon., 9311., 
107m; his Pre~Diftndga Buddhist 
Texts on Logic, 89m, 93m; his 
Some Aspects of the Doctrines of 
Maitreyw&tha and Asanga, 107x1. 
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Uddna, 48, 4811., 51, 23511., 27m. 
Udayanhchrya, 27, 66 
Uddaka R&maputta, 22, 60 
Udyotakara, 66 
Ui, H., io7n. 

Umhsvati, his Tattvarthadhigama 

Sutras , 1 in. 

Upali Pariprcchd, 86 
Upanisads, gft., 48, 113d., 117, 329; 
the atmavada of, ioff.; the teaching 
of, 14ft., relation to Buddhist 
thought, i4ff., 48ff., 81; conception 
of Brahman in, 48; suggestion of 
two truths in, 243 

Upanisadic tradition, 55, 64; develop¬ 
ment in, 64ft. 

Upavarsa, no 
Upayahrdaya, 91 
upayakausalya, 24711. 

Ultaratantra, 108, 257, 257m, 287m 


Vhcaspati Mi£ra, 66 
Vaccagotta, 29, 44ft., 47 
Vacca Gotta Samyuttam, 36 
Vacca Gotta Sutta, 45m, 47m 
Vaibhasika, 4, 24, 41, 55, 105, 82, 
192, 194-5, 200; origin of, 68; its 
literature, 68; its conception of 
‘dharma’, 69ff.; criticism of it by 
the Sautrantika, 82; conception of 
cause and kinds of causes, 170-2; 
the Madhyamika criticism thereof, 
172-7; criticism of their meta¬ 
physical and epistemological 
conceptions, 249-50; their concep¬ 
tion of Nirvana and its criticism by 
the Madhyamika, 271-4 
Vaidalya Sutra , 89 

Vaidya, P. L., his Etudes sur Ary a 
Deva et son Catuh Sataka , 93m, 
95 n -» loin. 

Vail&li, 80 

Vateesika, 14, 26, 55, 60, 62, 92-4, 
200; its realism, 55 
Vaiie$ika Sutras, 196m, 198m 
Vaisnava School, 95 
Vaiy&karanas, 311 
Vajjian monks, 76 
Vajracchedikd (PrajUdpdramitd), 84m, 
285m 

Vardhamhna, 281 
Vajrayhna, 94m, 108-9, io9n. 


Varuna, 15 

Vasubandhu, 4, 26, 33, 4iff., 68, 8in., 
107, 185; his Abhidharma Ko&a, 26, 
33, 41; date of, 107m 
Vasumitra, 68n., 78, 80; his Nikdya- 
lambana Sdstra, 78m, 8on. 
Vatsiputrlya, 26, 202ff.; his inter¬ 
pretation of the Inexpressibles, 
42ff.; his doctrine of Self (pudgala), 
42ff., 81, 202n., 205; the Madhya¬ 
mika criticism of it, 205-6; value of 
his standpoint, 81, 8in.; see also 
under Sammitlyas 
Vatsyayana, 66 

Veda, teaching of, 151!.; omniscient 
character of, 281 

Vedanta, 9, 14, 34, 55ft., 6off., 121, 
130, 272, 293ff.; its conception of 
avidya, 58, 239-42; its conception 
of illusion, 214-6, 323-5; function 
of negation in, 158-9; conception of 
freedom, 223-4; conception of 
l£vara, 226, 276, 287-9; conception 
of Brahman, 315-6, 320; relation to 
the Madhyamika, io9ff., 12 iff.; 
difference from the Madhyamika, 
217-8, 236-8; conception of kinds 
of truths, 245-6; comparison with 
other systems, 31 iff.; form common 
with other absolutisms (Madhya¬ 
mika and Vijhanavada), 320-2; 
their differences, 322-8; difference 
in standpoint from the Vijhana¬ 
vada, 315-7; its value for world 
culture, 339-40 
Vedanta Paribhdfd, 274m, 311 
Veddnta Siddhdnta Muktavali, 316m 
Vedanta Sutras, 311; same as Brahma 
Sutras 

Vepacitta, 52 
Vibhajyavada, 3 
Vibhasd, 68 

Vigrahavydvarttanl, 89, 89m, 149m, 
150m, 154m 

vijnana, nature of, io5ff. 

Vijftanakdya, 68n. 

Vijhanavada, 4, 8, 82, 99, i04ff., 
165-6, 200, 233, 254n; its concep¬ 
tion of avidya, 59; its conception of 
illusion, 214-6, 323-5; its anti¬ 
realism, 105-6; exposition and 
criticism of its idealism by Sahkara, 
313; its conception of freedom, 
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Vi j Aetna v&da— coni. 

223-4; conception of three truths, 
245; its conception of the Tatha- 
gata, 276; comparison with other 
systems of thought, 293ft., 31 iff*; 
difference in standpoint from the 
Vedanta, 315-7; difference from 
the Madhyamika, 236-8, 317-20; 
its critcism of the Madhyamika 
conception of Sunyata, 319-20; its 
conception of Constructive Ideation 
(abhuta parikalpa); 319-20; com¬ 
mon form of its absolute with other 
absolutes, 320-2; difference from 
other absolutisms, 322-8; see also 
under Yogacara 

vikalpa, 57, 74; th e a priori nature of, 
57ff- 

Vim&atika, 105m, io6n., 20on., 2140. 

Vimuktasena, 103 

Vinaya Pitaka, 66, 242m 

Vinita Deva, 670.; his Samayabhedo- 
paracandcakra, 78m 

Visuddhimagga, 185, 266n. 

Vivaraiia, 3i5n. 

Vyavahdra Siddhi, 89 


Walleser, Max, his Die Sekten des 
alten Buddhismus, 78m; his Life of 
Ndgarjuna, 88n.; his Der altere 
Vedanta, 311-2 

\yarren, his Buddhism in Transla¬ 
tions , 45n. 

Wassilief, 88n. 


Western civilisation, 338-9 
Winternitz, M., 77m, 95m, loon.; his 
History of Indian Literature (Vol. 
II), 77n., etc.; see under Abbrevia¬ 
tions 

Wittgenstein, I26n. 

Wogihara, U., 68, 84m 
Woodward, 45n. 

World, eternity of 43; end of, 43 


Yajiiavalkya, 55 
Yamaka, 53, 54 
Yasomitra, 26n., 68, 68n. 

Yoga, 14, 22 

Yoga Sutras, 62m, i6gn. 

Yoga Sutra Bhasya, 260m 
Yogacara, 4, 8, 95, 104; its interpreta¬ 
tion of Buddhist texts and 
doctrines, 24; standpoint of, 104; 
its distinction from the Madhya¬ 
mika, 104-5; its characteristic 
interpretation of Sunyata, 104-5; 
its criticism of the Madhyamika, 
107; its ‘dharmas’, 107; beginnings 
of, 107-8; relation to the Vedanta, 
113ft.; its conception of negation, 
159; see also under Vijnanavada 
Yukti §astikd, 89, 89m, 99, 177m 


Zeller, his History of Greek Philosophy , 
124m, 183m 

Zeno, 9, 124, 178, 182-3 
Zen Buddhism, Essays in, 84m 
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1, Books oro Issued for is days only but 
may havo to bo roeallod oarllsr If urgen¬ 
tly required. 

L An over-due charge of 25 Palse per day 
per volume will be charged. 

t Books may bo renewed on request, at 
Bio discretion of the Librarian. 

L Periodicals, Rare and Refrence books 
may not bo Issued and may bo con¬ 
sulted only in the Library. 

S. Books lost, defaced or Injured In any 
way shall have to be replaced or its 
double price shall be paid by the 
borrower. 



